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The Kitchener Legend 


H. A. De WEERD 


TIME and those merciless dull fellows, the his- 
torians, have long been busy laying low most of 
our cherished World War myths. One by 
e flaming news yarns which served to render endur- 
an arherwise insufferable conflict are being quietly 

ndermined. It is no longer possible to conjure up pic- 
ires of stupid Russians drowning by regiments in the 

fasurian Lakes, of stolid Teutene soberly boiling up 
orpses into oleomargarine. 


one 


With a sigh of regret we 
the angel of 
fons, the crucified Canadian, and the handless Belgian 
Even the famous Tranchée des iteuuathie at 
‘erdun 1s regarded with increasing skepticism by other- 


re forced to surrender the taxicab army, 
abies. 


nse Malve tourists. 

One by one the generals, too, have lost their war-time 
old upon the imagination of European peoples. Some 
f them, it must he said, would have fared better at the 
ands of legend had they not lived as long as they did. 
farshal Foch, for example, wrote his Memoirs and 
arcely mentioned his “military brain” and alter ego, 
{axime Wey gand. Not that alone, but once behind the 
curity of the tomb, he allowed his friend M. Raymond 
ecouly to publish his Mémorial de Foch \aying down a 
arrage of posthumous abuse on the startled head 
lemenceau. Joffre appeared before the Commission sur 
Meétallurgie en France at the end of the war, and his 
juiful performance gave little encouragement to legend 
baking. Ludendorft’s decline followed close upon the 
erman military collapse and left him a victim for ad- 
pnturers, qui acks, and wild illusions. Pershing’s staunch 
mmon sense, Haig’s impenetrable reserve and sturdy 
articulateness, Petain’s blunt manners and grim sense 
Only 


indenburg and Kitchener retain most of their war-time 
urels. 


reality, have ruled them out of legend’ s court. 


In the case of the ponderous German field marshal, 
bst-war political activities have served to obscure the 
le he played in war years. It seems likely that his ulti- 
ate reputation will be based more upon his failure to 
event the birth of the German Third Reich, than upon 
s failure to prevent the death of the First. His re 
‘rn, soldierly career has not produced a handful « 
ecdotes. Only one seems to have enjoyed any currency, 
d that is a perfectly preposterous tale about the old 
ld marshal * ‘only whistling when he was nervous.’ 

Lord Kitchener's mode of life, however, and above all 
¢ tragic manner of his death, provided all the materials 
cessary for the construction of a first class legend. Idle 
gues, frantic imaginations, and romantically inclined 
iters quickly raised the framework. 


vy vy g 


Between 6:00 and 8: 30 P.M., on the night of May 28, 
16, the German submarine U -75, sider command of 


Once the fallibility of the 
professional soldier was re- 
vealed, Lloyd George took 
the courage to doubt their 
wisdom on strategical mat- 
ters as well. 


Kurt Beitzen, laid a — 1 of 22 mines off Marwick Head, 
Orkney Islands, an effort to trap the Grand Fleet. 
This operation was ge of the Ge rman plan tor a fleet 
movement which led to the indecisive battle of Jutland 
on May 31. This mine field was not discovered by the 
British until June 5. At five o'clock on that afternoon 
Lord Kitchener left Scapa Flow on a mission to Russia. 
After some discussion Admiral Jellicoe decided that the 
cruiser Hamps shire and 1 its escorting de stroyers V ictor and 
Unity should use the route via Marwick Head. A gale 
was blowing and mountainous seas caused Captain Savill 
to order the destroyers back to Sc: apa Flow. The Hamp 
shire steamed on alone until suddenly at 7:40 P.M., there 
was a terrific explosion just forward of mids ships and the 
cruiser settled rapidly bows down. One of Kurt Beitzen’s 
mines had torn a great hole in the side of the ship. A 
survivor remembered having seen Lord Kitchener for a 
moment in the gun room flat. Hurried 
Captain Savill was heard to shout 
“Make way for Lord Kitchener.” But before 
these steps could be taken the Hampshire plunged sud 
denly under the angry waves. 


atte mpts were 
made to launch a boat: 


an order: 


A small group ot shivering 
men, dead beat, were thrown upon the rocks of Marwick 
Head in a Carley raft. How 
survive the battering of the 
water is difficult to understand. 
Jellicoe reported the tragedy, 


any of them managed t 
surf and the shock of icy 
adc ling laconi ally ‘The 
body of Lord Kitchener was not recovered.’ A huge 
crowd of people massed in front of Buckingham Palace 
received the news of this disaster in stunned silence. Fol- 
lowing as it did the costly battle at Jutland, Lord Kitch- 
ener’s death produced an untorgett: 'b le impression Many 
Englishmen will recall no event during the war which 
produced more universal alarm and de spair. Lord Kitch 
ener was the first field marshal in the history of the em- 
pire to perish at the hands ot the enemy; it seemed 
ironical that he should mect his doom as a ward of that 
ancient, stalwart institution, the Royal Navy. 

Soon rumors passed from lip to 4? that Lord Kitchener 
was not dead. He had ap peared, 1 
remote island in the north. 


was said, at some 
A report g rained currency that 
he was held as a prisoner of war in Chae iny. It was soon 
observed that a huge mound of earth, the burial pli ace of 
some warrior king of olden days, marked the ridge over- 


looking the scene ot the Hampshire tragedy Superstiti- 
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ous cottagers believed that Kitchener would come again, 
as Merlin had promised that Arthur would. 
grey waste did not give up its dead, but the long sweeps 
of the North Atlantic washed out the shortcomings of 
the great field marshal. 


The green 
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Herbert Horatio Kitchener was born in a hunting 
lodge near Listowel in Ireland, on June 24, ‘i. the son 
of Colonel Henry Horatio Kitchener and Anne Frances 
Chevallier. His birth in Ireland was due not so much to 
the ancestry of his parents as to the real-estate adventures 
of his father. An otherwise uneventful student career 
at Woolwich was enlivened by a gallant but ill-advised 
attempt to aid France in the dark days of 1871. Young 
Kitchener volunteered in Chanzy’s Second Ye of the 
Loire, but a trip in a military balloon and the case of 
pneumonia which followed it abruptly terminated this 
venture. 

After receiving his commission in the Royal Engineers, 
Kitchener sought active service on surveying expeditions 
in Palestine, Cyprus, and Sinai. Here he Techane con- 
versant with the Arabic language, acquired a distaste for 
Europe, and assumed a seriousness not common in young 
lieutenants. 

Lord Salisbury gave Kitchener his first real assignment 

the conquest of the Sudan. Here his great achievement 
was the construction of a railway from Haifa to Abu- 
Hamed. Reduced to its simplest terms, the question of 
defeating the dervishes was largely one of transport. 
When this immensely difficult task was finally com- 
pleted, Kitchener was able to crush the dervishes at those 
half-forgotten battles, Atbara and Omdurman. His com- 
posure during critical moments in these encounters was 
noteworthy. His heavily mustached tace, deeply sun 
burnt, eves slightly crossed, was as expressionless as that 
of the sphinx, and even the victories seemed to produce 
no visible effect beyond the slight appearance of annoy- 
ance. 

After they had time to think about it, his subordinate 
officers recalled that they had never seen Lord Kitchener 
take notice of an individual soldier, that he carried all 
his plans and papers in the top of his service hat, that he 
took no one into his confidence, that he was “jealous as a 
tiger, and “on some minor points as obstinate as a 
commissariat mule.’’ But to all Englishmen at home, he 

was already a hero—almost a legend. 

In December, 1900, Lord Roberts left South Africa 
with the oft-regretted statement that the Boer War was 
practically over. He turned the task of winding up the 
struggle to Lord Kitchener. To the latter's surprise the 
Boers continued to resist as stubbornly as ever. In the 
guerrilla warfare that followed, Lord Kitchener's awk- 

ward cavalry sweeps directed from Pretoria produced 
nothing but a holocaust of horseflesh, mostly British. So 
with a strong faith in his engineering background, he 
plastered the veldt with blockhouses and strung up thou- 


sands of miles of barbed wire. Testy Dutch housewives 


January-Febru 


were firmly rounded up in concentration camps. Fit 
after the disaster of Tweebosch convinced Kitchener 
the man on the spot had to be afforded greater libert 
action, Sir lan Hamilton was able to terminate the wa 
trapping De La Rey at Roodeval. Lord Kitchener h 
unique way about him; he either ran the whole " 
himself, or he sent off his subordinate without an 
structions whatever. In the case of Roodeval he si 
told Sir Ian to “git.” 

The period between the Boer War and 1914, 
Kitchener spent in India and Egypt. As commanc 
chief in India he completely reorganized and red) 
uted the Indian army. In a grim battle over the stat 
the military member on the Viceroy’s council, he ; 


flight that eloquent patrician, Lord Curzon. His later 
appointment as British Agent and Consul-Gene in 
Egypt seemed to provide a serene, Indian summe se 


to a remarkably active career. 
In all this time—up to the outbreak of the World \\ 
—Lord Kitchener had spent but few fleeting per 
E ngland. He had been away from the country 
that he was as foreign to the average Englishman a ;' 
climate was to him. He was a » bacledies of sixty odd 
vers, whose thwarted domestic instincts led to strange 
fancies about his Broome Park estate. He copied 
people's furniture; he even copied their door knobs. He 
hated to open letters, to carry keys, or to answer a tele 
phone. He loved flowers and was an unusually successful 
Once his eves 


settled on a valuable piece, it would sooner or later r turn 


collector of fine china and bric-a-brac. 


up at Broome Park. On a visit to Y pres during the war 
Mr. Asquith saw Kitchener looking inte ntly at 
carved figures on the shell-damaged Cloth Hall and 
since felt that they were in danger of further: 

tion. His attitude toward things Europe an was express 


in his own words: “Europe 1s not worth living in.” 
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During the summer of 1914 Lord Kitchener made 
visit Ms Egy pt to Broome Park, and it was this circ 
stance aree placed him within reach of the prime min 
ister who snatched him off the Dover boat 1n the crisis of 
August 4. A political crisis in March, 1914, had thrust 
the portfolio of war into Mr. Asquith’s hands. The out- 
break of war in August made this situation intolerable 
Looking about for a suitable candidate to take over the 
War Office, the prime minister's eye fell upon the six 
foot bulk of the field marshal. He virtu: ally forced | 
Kitchener to take the office. 

Although he accepted the position at Mr. Asquith’s 
request, Lod Kitchener's whole soldierly = re- 
volted against it. He once declared he ‘“‘would s 
sweep a crossing than go to the War Office,” and his 


friends knew that he would be at a distinct disadavar tage 


in the stifling atmosphere of the cabinet room. He wa 


entirely unfamiliar with War Office organizatio! of 


routine, and “he did not know what the ~ oe of 


subordinates were.’ Of English politics, geography 
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iidane army reforms, he had but hazy knowl- 
nch military plans and doctrines were outside 
but he emphatically stated in that he 
The air of as- 
ani ch which he carried himself in the first breath- 
. vs of the crisis covered up these deficiencies and 
one rce of comfort to the whole nation. 


IQII 
“French army was rotten.’ 


Crowds 
is Motor. 
His [irst experience in the War Office confirmed his 
w that the best way to build was from the bottom up. 
(ord Kitchener had achieved his former successes by 
sweeping aside the litter of old equipment and by starting 
‘scratch. Naturally he expected to find chaos in the 
ce. When the first pen he picked up failed to 
action, he flung it aside with the comment: 


“Dear me, 

what a War Office! Not a scrap of an army, not a pen 
it W Ww rite! ; 

it was far 
During Lord Kitchener's residence in Egypt, 

had built up a highly trained striking force of 

ix regular and a reserve of fourteen territorial yf ey 


Although this remark amused the hearers, 
associations for 


But to Lord Kitchener, who had 
at a strangely 


He had also formed a system of county 

ing this force. 
of the 
and ready 
With 


fixed upon a distant beacon which few of his com- 


correct view 
bable duration of the Ba the 
Haldane seemed tiny- 


ed by instinct 
small 
almost absurd. 


1s saw, and with lofty professional preoccupation, 
tial aside the territorials and set out to create the 
w army formations which were to be known as the K 
nies. [he confusion which attended this destructive 
cess was taken as evidence of substantial progress. 
cwspapers threw dust in the public eve by acclaim 


“At the War Office Kitchener is standing no non 


s impossible to comprehend the result of Lord 
Kitchener's appointment to the War Office without a ref- 
nee to the Curragh incident which took place in 
March, 1914. During “the Irish crisis a proposal was made 
mploy troops in coercing Ulster. This proposal re- 
lted in a shower of milieu resignations which shook 
e War Office to its foundations. A virtual clean sweep 
was made from Secretary of State for War to the deputy 
hief of the general staff. As a temporary measure Mr. 
Asquith took the portfolio of war and the lesser offices 
were f hile d with a strange disregard for the fitness of the 
candidate. Sir Charles Douglas, an ex-adjutant general, 
was made chief of the imperial ¢ general staff. Now as a 
train and organizer of forces, ‘Douglas was about the 
best adjutant general England ever had; but as chief of 
the imperial general staff dealing with the fragile stuff of 
strategy, he was all thumbs. 


la’ 


| To add to the confusion Sir William Robertson, the 
dest general staff officer available, was made quarter- 
general in the expeditionary force. Square pegs 
wus fitted into round roles, and nearly every im- 
portant man in the War Office was a new hand. Kitch- 


is the kind of executive who wanted his assistants 





to get meaning from half sentences and to act without 
delay. Fancy the shock when into this apartment of 
novices, 
pire.” 
The advent of Lord Kitchener at the War Office, torn 
by the Irish dispute, had immediate and fateful conse 
quences. 


ing” they were: 


there strode “‘the foremost soldier of the Em 


According to “‘an insider of thirty years stand 


The unhappiness, illness and death of Sir Charles 
Douglas, who, for the first time in his life, failed to give 
satisfaction to himself or to his chief 

2. The handicapping of Lord Kitchener in a way which 
can only be paralleled in imagery by the idea of ham 
stringing an elephant. 

The astonishing, complete disappearance of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, who ought, according to 
plan and book, to have been the biggest man in Britain 

Not once only but many times I have heard a question 
asked and seen Douglas fumbling with his papers whilst 
the impatient Secretary of State rang the bell for Callwell 
not once only but several times I have heard an absolute 
outsider being consulted whilst the Chief of the Great 

General Staff sat silent; time and again Charles Douglas 

deeply mortified ; time and again the whole British military 

machine plunging wildly forward in the dark 

In these circumstances Lord Kitchener reluctantly con 
cluded that he would have to improvise agape out of 
her difficulties. work of the 
chief of the imperial ¢ general staff and set out to run the 
imperial war machine single-handed. 

A somewhat alarmed British pub lic regarded Lord 
Kitchener in the early days of the war as the pe rsonifica 
tion of the British military effort. At his desk in the War 
b lue 
pe ncil, he seemed wise and formidable. His stern, heavils 
mustached face made 


Calmly he absorbed the 


Office, bespectacled and grim, armed with : 1 huge 


a wonderfully effective recruiting 


poster. In his sentor field marshal’s uniform and servic 

cap, he towered like a giant among pigmies. In times of 
trouble he was rock; his strength seemed supernatural 
When the German wave of invasion seemed irresistible 
and Sir John French had wired in alarm asking that Le 
Havre be fortified, Winston Churchill saw Lord Kitch 


ener as old John Bull himself. He wrote: 


I was sitting up in bed in the Admirality House when 
the door of my bedroom opened and Lord Kitchener ap 
peared. He paused in the doorway and I knew in a flash 
and before he ever spoke that the event had gone wrong 
Though his manner was quite calm, his face was different 
I had a subconscious feeling that it was distorted and dis- 
coloured as if it had been punched with a fist 
rolled more than ever. His voice, too, 
looked gigantic. ‘Bad news” 
slip of paper on my bed 


His eyes 
was hoarse. He 
he said heavily, and laid the 
I read the telegram. It was from 
Sir John French. . . I forget much of what passed be 
tween us. But the apparition of Kitchener Agonistes in 
my doorway will dwell with me as long as I live 
like seeing old John Bull on the rack. 


It was 


Although to the pub slic he seemed as lmpassive as a 
stone idol, those who knew him well were aware that “he 
was really a bundle of sensitive and highly strung nerves 
kept under control ggg hours out of 1,000 by an iron 


will.” 
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The victory at the Marne gave the Allied powers a 
breathing spell. When the retreating Germans reached 
the Aisne river, trench warfare began. At last the trench 
line reached the sea and Switzerland, and, despite the 
frantic optimism of the French general staff, stagnation 
became complete. It was only after this, when England 
settled down to the long pull of the war, that men in 
high station had time and reason to survey the work of 
the new War Minister. They found grounds for consid- 
erable uneasiness. 

Lord Kitchener had absorbed a multitude of 1 important 
duties, and was working entirely alone. He would not 
take advice from anyone he did not know. When the 
early blunders of recruiting were called to his attention he 
bruskly dismissed the complaint as “civilian interfer- 
ence.” The recruiting sergeants went through their an- 
cient and elaborate rites while long lines of ardent men 
waited in the rain. Camps went st: ale from lack of enter- 
tainment. Once having burned their fingers, cabinet 
members in general left Lord Kitchener alone. His judg- 
ment on military matters went unquestioned. 

French officers on mission found Lord Kitchener ‘ ‘posi- 
tively charming,” but he seemed to be unable to express 
himself with any clarity in the cabinet room. His manner 
of s eech was “Cromwellian in its obscurity and incoher- 
’ To the glib politicians who sat around he ‘ ‘seemed 
to be thinking aloud, his mind tossing in a flood of diffi- 
culties.” Sometimes he favored dom with gruff half- 
sentences or parts of telegrams. Occasionally, however, 
he would break forth in a wild rush of unguarded talk. 
Lloyd George told Beaverbrook one day that Kitchener 
talked “‘dawdle,”’ but trying hard to be fair he said: 

No! He was like a revolving lighthouse. Sometimes 
the beam of his mind used to shoot out, showing Europe 
and the assembled armies in a vast and illimitable per- 
spective, till one felt that one was looking along it into 
the heart of reality—and then the shutter would turn and 
for weeks there would be nothing but blank darkness. 

At first his spells of moody silence were interpreted as 
reserve, and men felt that Lord Kitchener had a card up 
his sleeve with which he would trump the enemy’s trick. 
But gradually his conduct and speech removed this idea. 

The common man in England did not share the uneasi- 
ness of Lord Kitchener's cabinet colleagues. Sustained by 
newspaper accounts which magnified every allied success 
and diminished every German movement, the people 
basked in a mood of cheerful anticipation. As one realist 
pointed out, if one believed the news reports, one might 
expect to hear at any time that the “Prussian Guard was 
fighting with its back to the Great Wall of China.” This 
partially — why to the day of his death Lord Kitch- 
ener never lost his hold on the masses of England. 

When opposition to Lord Kitchener did develop, it 
centered around the standards of David Lloyd George. 
The pacifist, pro-Boer, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found that the war brought out latent military aptitudes 
in short order. After having adjusted the treasury affairs 
to meet war-time demands, he turned an inquiring eye 
on the munitions situation. Some months after the out- 


ence.’ 


January-Fe: vay) 


break of war he paid a visit to the government ars: \a| 
Woolwich. He found the yard cluttered with mpty 
shell cases, and within the works men were sober! fj, 
ing shell cases by hand, pouring the molten charges with 
small ladles. Feeling that Lord Kitchener’s regime did 


not grasp the magnitude of the manufacturing problem, 


involved, he tried at first to be helpful. In addition to 
giving the War Office free financial reign, Lloyd Georg 
on September 30, 1914, set aside a sum of 20 millions 


sterling to be used by the industries in increasing their 
munitions capacity. This highly irregular procedure 
horrified the Master General of Ordnance, Sir Stanley 
von Donop. He replied on October 2: 

It has been considered by me inadvisable at this stage to 
inform the trade that grants of money will be mad ; as 
hitherto I have received no hint or notice of diffic 
of that sort. 

When this kind of short-sightedness was upheld by 
Lord Kitchener, Lloyd George went to work in earnest 
His unique political sense told him that here, for once 
political advantage and public interest were one. From 
that day on he did not cease his rugged attacks until the 
munitions department was placed under his own super- 
vision. 

Once the fallibility of the professional soldier was re. 
vealed, Lloyd George took the courage to doubt their 
wisdom on strategical matters as well. Impatient at the 
losses and want of progress on the Western Front, : appre- 
hensive of a Russian collapse, he turned his attention to 
the east. His quick mind caught at the simple fact that 
Austria was the weakest member of the enemy coalition 
and like a prophet with a vision, he preached a crusade 
against her. When the ramparts of i Alps made this 
seem absurd, his gaze swept eastward toward Salonika 
toward Jerusalem. 

Lord Kitchener’s astonishment at finding munitions 
advice and strategical papers emanating from the Ex. 
chequer, must have been surpassed when he found Mr 
Winston Churchill turning a Admiralty into a mini. 
ture general staff office. Churchill's eager and undisc:- 
plined mind was “constantly exploring new paths to 
victory.” He fell upon the very attractive idea of ending 
the deadlock in the west, of rallying the Balkans, and 
aiding Russia by a stroke at the Dardanelles. When 
Churchill proposed a purely naval attack on the Straits 
early in 1915, Lord Kitchener welcomed the suggestion, 
not knowing that England would be dragged in the wake 
of this enterprise to the brink of eet, ca and he 
into the hinterland of personal eclipse. 

Lord Esher once aptly said: “The nemesis of Lord 
Kitchener was in his past triumphs.” It was his tragic 
destiny to struggle with two tremendous problems 
munitions and strategy, and in neither case could he call 
upon his rich eastern experience to assist him. The result 
was a “slow whittling away of an immense reputation. 
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Lord Kitchener had made a name for himself in ¢ 
Sudan and South Africa by running his wars “on the 
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He now seemed unable to grasp the require- 

trench warfare in the matter of shells and muni- 

ons. >it John French, commanding in France, had set 
4 an the requirements of his force at 50 rounds per gun 
ser do for the 18-pounders, 4o rounds per gun per day 
ce s-inch guns and 25 rounds tor the 4.7-inch 
' tual production under Lord Kitchener's regime 
late as May, 1915, only reached the total of 11 rounds 
per day for the 18-pounders, 6.1 rounds for the 
guns, and 4.3 rounds for the 4.7-inch guns. 
these shells were shrapnel and quite ineffective 
against oe When the headquarters in France 
asked 5, high explosive shell, the War Office flatly 
d Fi au The heavy expenditure of shell dur- 
¢ the early battles of 1915 caused Lord Kitchener great 
anxiety. He stalked into cabinet after the battle of 
+h ( *hapelle * ‘with an ominous look in his face” ex- 
Jaiming with husky tones, “Oh it is terrible—terrible.” 
When the well-intentioned bystanders timidly asked, 
“Were the casualties heavy?” He replied, “I am not 
thinking of the casualties—but of all the shells that were 


re st 


A 


wasted. 

A munitions committee was appointed in October, 
1914, largely as a result of Lloyd George’s efforts; and al- 
though Rachener frustrated the whole plan by retaining 
full responsibility, the committee was able to raise the 
number of field guns to be delivered by August 1, 1915, 
from 878 to 1,608. This achievement seemed to indicate 
that similar increases might be brought about in other 
branches of the munition program. 

The Anglo-French offensives on the Western Front 
and the assumption of military operations at the Dar- 
danelles in the late spring of 1915 caused the muni- 
tions shortage to become suddenly acute. The British 
staff in France was naturally eager to excuse its failures 
and threw the blame on the shell shortage. Lord Kitch- 
ener made matters worse by attempting to help along the 
Dardanelles army by sending munitions from France. 
Sir John French finally took the very unmilitary step of 
appealing to the politicians and newspapers over the 
f the War Office. As fate would have it, the 
so-called shell scandal occurred at the same time that 
Lord Fisher resigned from the Admirality as a protest 
against the Dardanelles commitment. 

The resultant political crisis enabled Lloyd George to 
put pressure on Mr. Asquith. He was able to show that 
although Lord Kitchener contemplated raising a force of 
0 divisions, no survey had been made of the number of 
guns required, or of the ratio of heavy guns to light. 

Jntil the number of guns had been established, it was 
pnpossibile to gauge the number of shells to be required. 

he number of machine guns had not been determined, 
either had provision been made for the manufacture or 
purchase of the necessary machine tools. No systematic 
fort had been made to increase the shell- filling capacity 
bf the plants under contract. In a strong letter to the 
rime minister Lloyd George said, “I hesitate to think 

hat action the public would insist upon if these facts 


h 1 ads ot 





were known.” There seemed to be only one step Mr. 
Asquith could make, he placed Lloyd George in charge 
of the munitions department as a separate cabinet post. 

Lloyd George insisted that the order in council creating 
his post should read: “responsible for such supply of 
munitions for the present war as may be required by the 
Army War Council or Admiralty, or may otherwise be 
found necessary.”” The last phrase enabled the ministry 
of munitions to push the manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions beyond the formal requirements of the Army War 
Council and to take heed for the future re quirements of 
the army. The wisdom of this provision was demon- 
strated in June, 1915, when the munitions ministry tried 
to get Lord Kitchener to decide the number of machine 
guns required for each infantry battalion. Somehow the 
old pre-war attitude toward the machine gun died hard 
in official circles. There is a famous story about the 
British army dragging its machine guns around in ma- 
On the final day 
of maneuvers the officer in charge of the machine guns 
asked where he was to place his weapons. The irritated 
commander shouted: ““Take the damned things to the 
rear and hide them.” Sir Eric Geddes finally got Lord 
Kitchener in a corner and made him give his opinion as 
to the number of machine guns required. To his utter 
astonishment Lord Kitchener said two per battalion was 
a minimum and four a maximum. Geddes was so taken 
back by this flagrant example of the War Minister’s in- 
eptitude, that he made a note of it and asked Lord Kitch- 
ener to initial it. In his excitement over this revelation 
Geddes misspelled the word “luxury” which Kitchener 
had used to describe all machine guns above four per 
battalion. The ministry of munitions wisely multiplied 
this number by sixteen! 


neuvers for days without using them. 
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While General Joffre, who virtually dictated the strat- 
egy of the allies in the early days of the war, continued to 
advocate his ‘ ‘billy goat” tactics of butting against the 
rock-like German barrier on the Western Front, grave 
doubts arose in England as to the wisdom of this pro- 
cedure. The new armies representing the very best 
blood of the nation would soon be ready to take the field, 
and the prospect of sending them into the mincing ma- 
chine, although cheerfully approved by general head- 
quarters, was widely opposed at home. The idea of 
striking at some flank of the enemy coalition, cham- 
pioned by Lloyd George and Churchill, found some 
support in Lord Kitchener. His common sense told him 
that a Western Front offensive in the year 1915 had little 
prospect of success. He had tentatively agreed to see 
what he could do to improve the railway communications 
from Salonika to Nish, but before this could get under 
way, the navy struck at the Dardanelles. 

The fleet soon encountered unexpected opposition from 
the mobile batteries of the Turks on Gallipol:; and Lord 
Kitchener, who was always magnificent in adversity per- 
formed his last great feat of legerdemain. Out of his im- 
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mense sleeve he pulled a motley collection: a naval di- 
vision, a regular division, a French division, and the 
Australian-New Zealand Army Corps. With very little 
artillery, no airplanes, virtually no transport, no replace- 
ments for casualties, and with a couple of old tourist 
guide books, he dumped them under Sir Ian Hamilton 
on the beaches of Galli ipoli. 


This half-stroke of genius, for such it was, was parried 
by staunch Anatolian infantrymen, who met the ardent 
charges of Anzac and Briton with a kind of fatalistic in- 
trepidity. Fearful of their hard keen overlord, General 
Liman von Sanders, mindful of the hand of Allah, they 
crouched behind sandbags and boulders checking with 
deadly rifle and machine- -gun fire the valiant efforts of the 
enemy. By the first week in May all hope of capturing 
Achi Baba or Krithia by the original Dardanelles army 
passed away. 

The British commander at Gallipoli was an unusually 
sanguine and courageous man. Sir Ian Hamilton knew 
Lord Kitchener better than any man on earth. He sym- 
pathized profoundly with the War Minister in his dif- 
ficult position. He tried to make his requests for re- 
enforcements as reasonable as possible. He had seen Lord 
Kitchener answer a subordinate’s request for additional 
troops in South Africa by bruskly taking half of his com- 
mand away from him. Hamilton’s requests for troops 
and supplies erred on the side of optimism. The small 
forces which were sent out alw ays arrived too late to turn 
the tide. 1915, a new stroke was 
planned using five new divisions at Suvla Bay. 

By the time of the Suvla stroke, Lord Kitchener had 
given Hamilton all he had asked for—with one fatal 
exception. Hamilton had stressed the fact that his new 
officers should be men of youthful resolute character. In 
particular he asked for Generals Byng, Fanshawe, and 
Maude. But Lord Kitchener did not want to hurt the 
feelings of General Sir Bryan Mahon who commanded 
one of the divisions. He felt that the corps commander 
had to be senior to Mahon. That fixed the choice upon 
General Sir Frederick Stopford, an elderly officer who had 
been quietly serving in India, principally i in routine, non- 
fighting appointments. Hamilton protested against this 
arrangement, but loyally agreed to do his best wallet the 
circumstances. 

The Suvla attack, which began as a brilliant surprise 
on August 6, failed dismally through want of grip among 
the high command. Hamilton had to replace Stopford 
by de Lisle, the fighting commander of the 2gth Divis- 
ion. After it was too late to achieve success, Kitchener 
hurriedly sent out Byng, Fanshawe, and Maude. 

By the fall of 1915 ‘the Dardenelles venture had cost 
the British in the neighborhood of 150,000 casualties. 
Success seemed as far off as ever. Public opinion in 
England was demanding some sacrifice for the unrelieved 
tale of failure in this theatre. Lord Kitchener with great 
reluctance was forced to recall his old comrade, Sir Ian 
Hamilton. Politicians and soldiers alike were clamoring 
for evacuation, when suddenly and disastrously a new 


Finally in August, 


January-Feb; 45, 


crisis arose. The German-Austrian-Bulgarian arn 
the Balkans poised to strike at Serbia. 

Then, too late, it became apparent that nothin» had 
come from Lord Kitchener’s tentative agreement : im. 

rove the railway communications from Salon 
Nish. It will, of course, be understood by the reade: that 
the matter of Greek neutrality was the least of the diff. 
culties involved in such a program. But now 
stroke against Serbia impending, all the allies could do 


was to continue the Western Front program, to debate 
the question of evacuating the Dardanelles, and to have 
Sir Edward Grey solemnly say in Parliament, that jf 
Bulgaria joined in an attack on Serbia in violation of her 


treaty, “England would know how to protect her ally,’ 

Of all the achievements of Allied statesmen in the 
realm of high comedy during the war, nothing ever 
equalled in sheer drollery this fatuous statement of th. 
British foreign secretary. It was not even a good bluff 
For in spite a Joffre, in spite of Grey, in spite of a weak 
Allied landing force in the Greek city of Salonika, the 
German-Austrian- Bulgarian host swept down on Serbia 
All the Salonika army could do was mark time while the 
Serbian forces streamed in broken columns through ¢ 
mountains toward Durazzo. England could not, and did 
“know how to protect her ally.’ 


“te episode in this dreary story served to strip | 


Kitchener of all th: at remained of his professional pres ¥ 


Lloyd George, who watched the Serbian situatio: 
with close rage asked Kitchener one day late in Sey 
tember if the and Austrians had crossed ¢ 
Danube. Lord Kitchener replied that he h ad 1 

no news. Lloyd George had Mr. Asquith’s secretary t 
phone to the War Office asking if any news of suc! 
The War Office reported 
that a telegram announcing the crossing of the Dat 
and Slava in six places had been varend the day 
When this startling was read 
cabinet, all the members except Lord Kitchener seen 
astonished. Sir Edward Carson immediately 
note to Lloyd George which said: ““K. does not read th 
telegrams—and we don’t see them— it is intolerabl 
As a protest against what he thought was a deliber 
betrayal of Serbia, Carson resigned from the cabu 
Walter H. Page writing one of his delightfully frank 
letters to President Wilson at this time pie 


tige. 


Germans 


crossing had been received. 


fore. news aloud 


passe 


On the outskirts of official life you hear that Sir Edwarc 
Grey has failed and must go, that Lord Kitchener is 4 
stuffed dummy, and that Lloyd George, though a windbag 
is the best man they have. 


OF Ce 


Lloyd George did not have Carson’s talent for resig 
tion. Instead he took up his pen. Summing up 
trenchant fashion the increditable blunders of 1915 
the intolerable situation in regard to the War Off 
once more drove Mr. Asquith into action. He wrot 

The public may have delusions about Kitchener, | 
moment these facts are told in the House of Con on 

I have little doubt what will be said and thought ! 
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\{ squith, who never could resist this sort of pres- 
wered: 
.ve arranged today that K. should proceed without 


























tad , Alexandria, and after visiting Gallipoli, Salonika, 
m nferring with our military and diplomatic experts 
to quarter of the world, advise us as to our strategy 
hat stern theatre. 
iff. e meantime I propose to take over the War Office, 
al um confident that in the course of the next month 
mi I ut things there on a better footing. . 
do avoid by this method the immediate supersession 
ate is War Minister, while attaining the same results. 
ive 
- , ¢ 2 
her V Lord Kitchener left England for the Near East, 
y. there s ae little possibility that he would ever return 
the to the War Office. Mr. Asquith pointedly suggested 
ver that he should remain in Egypt until the effects of the 
the evacuation of the Dardanelles wore off. Lord Bertie, the 
uff British , ambassador to Paris, wrote in his diary, “Qui va a 
eak la chasse perd sa place,” but to everyone's astonishment 
the Lord Kitchener wound up his visit and headed for Lon- 
bia don. As Lord Esher said: ‘‘Since Prince John was told 
the that the devil was unchained no wanderer returned more 
th unwelcome.” To put it in plain language, nearly every 
member of the cabinet wanted to oust Lord Kitchener 
but “Asquith did not have the courage to bell the cat.” 
Since Lord Kitchener’s return revived the intolerable 
re HF situation with regard to the War Office, Mr. Asquith 
thot again resorted to subterfuge. Sir William Robertson was 
Nery 


brought back from France and made chief of the imperial 
gen oa staff with greatly augmented powers fortified by 
an order in council. This change gave Robertson full re- 
sponsibility for the strategical : 28. of the war. Lord 
Kitchener, already shorn of control over munitions, now 
















Dip A GREAT COMMANDER in battle ever think of rules of war any more than a man 
suddenly pitched overboard would think of rules of swimming? 


for rules comes, it is too late for rales —Gatcu. 
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retained only the functions performed by the Secretary 
of State in time of peace. To everyone's surprise he ac- 
cepted his greatly reduced station with every indication 
of loyalty and good- will. He worked with Robertson in 
strict harmony, saying that England would need him at 
the peace table anyway. 

The last days of his life were quite pleasant. To his 
immense satisfaction the evacuation of the Dardanelles 
theatre was accomplished with little or no loss, closing 
with a brilliant tactical operation, one of the unhappiest 
chapters in the history of the empire. On the second of 
June, 1916, the question of his salary came up in the 
House of Commons, and he made an appearance in 
which he defended his regime at the War Office with 
conspicuous skill and (what was rare with him), good 
humor. He was given a hearty reception. On the eve 
ning of his triumph he came to say goodbye to Mr. 
Asquith for he was leaving on his Russian mission on 
June 5. Mr. Asquith wrote: 

He was in high spirits, and described with gusto and 
good humor some of his friendly passages of arms with 
his hecklers in the House. He left the room gay, alert, 
elastic, sanguine — I never saw him again . 

As he paused in the railway station to say goodbye to 
Robertson, Lord Kitchener remembered a certain officer 
who had just received unfair treatment. Briefly he made 
arrangements with Robertson to set this right. His last 
words before closing the carriage door were: “Remember 
what I told you about Blank, and mind you look after 
him!”’ With this act of thoughtfulness he ended his of 
ficial career. The train moved off toward Scotland, and 
the “sudden rush of night and the dark waters of the 
north were destined to preserve him and his renown from 
the shallows.” 


When the time 





The Use of Inherent Mobility 


By Mayor Wiiu1aM C. Lee 
Infantry 


REMENDOUS progress in mechanical develop- 

ment and the almost universal mechanization of 

industry directs the thoughts of officers of all armies 
into new and fascinating paths. Everywhere mechanical 
development is being paralleled by studies in the tactical 
employment of the new weapons being developed. In 
our own army progress has been retarded by a lack of 
matériel, but this condition is about to be relieved by the 
production of a new tank of much promise. We may well 
devote time and thought as to how we are going to use it. 

From the time, soon after the war, when the British 
adopted the sprung track (the secret of tank speed over 
10 miles per hour) they have led the world in practical 
experimentation and in the development of new tank 
tactical methods. Thinking always in terms of speed and 
mobility, they have looked into the future and have con- 
ducted extensive experiments leading towards mechaniza- 
tion on a large scale. 

In England, out of the many changes in organization 
and the great variety of thought, we see emerging a 
mechanized force capable of inde pendent action and pos- 
sessing a considerable radius of action and great striking 

wer. [he advocates of such a force urge that it should 

y no means be restricted to close operation with the less 
mobile foot soldier; rather it should be used either inde- 
pendently or in decisive attacks with other arms against 
the enemy’s flank and rear. It is capable of frontal attacks 
against the main hostile position when no flanks are 
available, but in such case, it will make a deep penetra- 
tion and its objectives will be artillery in position, head- 
quarters, communication centers, and reserves. Tank 
officers say that in this way they can utilize the speed of 
the new tank to support the infantry action more ef- 
fectively. 

The important element around which the British 
Mobile Force is built is the tank brigade, consisting of 
one light tank battalion and three mixed tank battalions 
in which we find light, medium, and “close-support” 
tanks. The light tanks act on security, covering, and re- 
connaissance missions; they screen the advance of the 
brigade and watch its flanks; they constitute a pivot of 
maneuver while the heavier elements, the medium tanks, 
form the maneuvering mass. When the mission of the 
brigade carries it far into enemy territory, beyond i its nor- 
a cruising range, it is to be supported by airplanes, 
armored cars, and motorized protective troops of lien 

France has contemplated the employment of the tank 
as an accompanying weapon for infantry; and the mo- 
torization and mechanization of cavalry. 

To support the infantry, methods of tank employment 
in France have not changed materially since the World 


War. Even though a better and faster tank has been 


“There is nothing so uselass 
as imagining combat taciics 


for a formation that does not! 


exist or is not exactly de. 
fined.” 


built, and great progress in antitank defense has bee 


accomplished, the French tanks are still closely tied to ff 


infantry action in methodical attacks. 

For protection, the French lean to heavier arn 
fire support from other arms rather than to great speed 
They do not believe that the terrain will permit ta 
employ high speeds on the battlefield. Their new int 
tank, although faster than the old Renault, lacks the hig 
speed of the new British and American ri Ie in- 
creased speed, however, does give sufficient mobility : 
permit the new tank to operate at a somewhat greater 


distance from infantry than the old tank. But, as op. 
posed to British thought, they maintain that the tank 
not capable of comated independent action and that 
requires at all times the help of the other arms and th 
protection of their supporting fires. 

* * * 


nations with sharply varying policies regarding mechani- 
zation; one looking ahead to warfare of the future; the 
other wedded to methods proven in warfare of the past 
The trend of military thought of a nation is strongly 
influenced by its social system, its economic condition 
its political relations with foreign nations, its geographic 
location with reference to possible enemies, and its ex 
perience in war. A brief analysis will indicate, perhaps 
the reasons for the difference in French and British policies 
In Great Britain we see a small professional army which 
is not organized primarily for continental warfare but to 
perpetuate an empire; an army trained and experienced i in 
imperial policing and small wars. However, owing to its 
obligations under various political pacts, the nation must 
be prepared now to support its allies on the continent. Its 


Thus, we see in Europe the armies of two powerk 


land forces can best do this by maintaining a modernized 5 


and well trained army of great mobility; one capable of 
striking powerful and decisive blows. Quite naturally 
then, the army has turned to motorization and mechani- 
zation as a means of modernization. 

We realize the extraordinary value of the British ex 
periments and they should be carefully studied. We art 
appreciative of the progress that they have made in the 
development of tank forces capable of operating as inde 
pendent formations. Surely, there is a great need for 
such forces. 


The infantryman, we believe, heartily approves of hell 


creation of mechanized forces, in his own or other arms 
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ws that the reason for such forces is to help him 
cory. But he sees the high speed, self-contained 


,ation becoming less and less a close supporting 


ank 
255 fa weapon. He 1s apprehensive of the tendency to 
; ake » him the armored assistance that he so much 
1Cs - his immediate, direct, and close support. It is 


well d him, for even in England the high command 

Lot rill iders the infantry the backbone of modern 
. arm 

le V ic much of the new infantry in which armored 

sachines will replace the foot soldier in the near future. 


Ve wonder. Machines will move him faster; they will 
been ove him to the battlefield and on the battlefield; but 
ed to Mwhen che deadly hail of hostile bullets is met it is the 

oot soldier, with his weapon in his hand, crouching, 
t and Hirawling, from hole to hole, from cover to cover, who will 
peed. flinch the victory. And it is he only that can hold con- 

























KS t0 Biiquered ground. The capabilities of the tank are great 
‘antry Mlbut its limitations are actual and cannot be glossed over. 
high ssuming that perfected armor plate will turn every 
ts in MiMbullet, chat the multiplicity of maintenance, supply, and 
ity rafic problems can be solved, and that technique will 
reate liminate mechanical limitations, the colossal problem of 
'S 0p HMiproduction precludes putting every fighting man in an 
ank s Hrmored vehicle. There is no evidence that any country 
hat oday is preparing for production of tanks on such a scale. 
id t What, then, is the true sphere of the tank? It is not to 
eplace the infantryman but to aid him. The problem 
evolves around the question of how best to do this. Shall 
werful fiimself-contained armored formations, acting as the mobile 
chan- rm, support the general action—which, in fact, is a sup- 
e; the ort of the infantry—by wide maneuver on the enemy’s 
> past. Bimank or rear, or shall the tank be closely tied to infantry 
rongly figmaction? 
dition Infantry officers of the British army cry out that close 
raphic upport from tanks is necessary. They say, “The power 
its ex- fiugpf the machine gun in the defense is too great for our un- 
thaps rotected bodies. Give us a tank to work closely with 
dlicies In answer to this demand the British plan to pro- 
which Sijuce an infantry tank, low, heavily armored, and of 
but to fimmpecessity slower than the vehicles of the tank brigade. 
ced in film! hese tanks are to be organized on a basis of one bat- 
+ to its imalion of tanks to the infantry division and allotted to 
| must Hermy or corps. Speed is sacrificed for armor, mobility is 
at. Its Hiessened, tactical methods are back to fifteen years ago. 
rnized SM his reversion is typical of the inconsistency surrounding 
ible of F he whole question. 
urally, i Why sacrifice speed and mobility in the tank in order 
chant BO give close support to the infantry? If we admit that 
rmor is preferable to speed such a decision is logical, but 
sh ex-fiBhere are other considerations. Tactical success is de- 
Ve are Mampendent to a great extent on strategical mobility. General 
in the S@#Forrest’s pithy comment on mobility applies to tanks as 
; inde- fell as to men, and when strategy ends and tactics begins, 
| for is speed and reserve engine power that give the tank 
Bane si ane and agility to save itself at the moment 
of theMt is most exposed ; it is speed that makes a difficult 
arms, merget; and it is speed that enables the tank to close 
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rapidly with the enemy. Until every infantryman 1s 
equipped with powerful armor-piercing weapons, we 
deny that a sacrifice of speed will enable the tank to 
support the foot soldier more effectively. 

Let us turn again to France. The factors ; 
the tactical employ ment of the tank during the World 
War have dominated French thought ever since. 

The French cannot afford to carry on extensive experi- 
ments. Moreover their methods their 
situation in Europe, which necessitates a policy of de- 
fensive frontier tactics. The French prefer proven meth- 
ods, even with their new tank. One of their writers has 
said: “‘It is only from a consideration of our experience 
in war that we can arrive at positive and reasonable con- 
clusions, free from foolish and unjustified hopes. There 


governing 


are dictated by 


is nothing so useless as imagining combat tactics for a 
formation that does not exist or is not exactly defined.” 
The French do not become unduly excited over im- 
provements in arms or armor. They expect an occ asional 
upsetting of the balance between protection and offensive 
armament. 
French doctrines are based on probable continental wars 
in which great masses of conscripted infantry and artillery 
will come to grips. Cavalry, as the mobile arm, has been 
reinforced by mechanization; but for general actions, 
tanks are employed for close infantry support on wide 
fronts and in density and depth. Tank units are attached 
to front-line infantry battalions to fight with the infantry 
as infantry. Therefore tank action can be a surprise only 
to the degree that the general action is a surprise. As in- 
fantry advances in long thin lines so do the tanks advance. 
The enemy will equip his front elements with long thin 
lines of antitank weapons, gun for tank, and the tank 
will be mastered. 
With methods of this kind mobility is restricted, sur- 
prise is impossible, and protection simmers down to the 
questionable factor of armor. 
* * * 
In the American Army we have discarded the slow and 
obsolete war-time tanks. Our tank units are marking 
time while awaiting the production of our new vehicles. 
Soon we hope to see our tank battalions paralleling our 
theoretical tactical studies with practical tests and ex- 
perimentation in the field with troops and machines, for 
it is only in this way that we can arrive at worthwhile 
tactical conclusions. 
Although, in theory, machines are designed to con- 
form to tactical requirements, mechanical progress is at 
times far ahead of our tactical accomplishments. Our 
new tank possesses great speed and increased ability to 
maneuver. To limit this machine to the old tactical tank 
method of “accompanying tanks” is permitting tactical 
thought to fall far behind mechanical progress. 
As in the French Army, our tanks are infantry, al- 
though our cavalry is being reinforced and strengthened 
by mechanization in order to provide forces for distant 
and independent missions. As in the past, our methods 
regarding tank combat methods still strongly resemble 
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those of the French. Undoubtedly this has been because 
of the similarity of tank m: atériel; but with a new tank, 
positively and distinctly American, certainly we should 
evolve our own methods to fit its capabilities and the 
spirit of our tactical doctrines. In conside ring the knowl- 
edge obtained from a study of the experiments of the 
French and British, let us not ignore the capabilities of 
our new machine. 

There has appeared in our new school texts a briet 
reterence to “Tanks in support of foot troops, ” and there- 
in is the key to an effective method of employing our 
most recent tank. We are told that tanks, 
in the supporting role, are not 
units of foot troops, but are kept under the control of 
the higher commander, to act as a unit under the tank 
commander. But the new texts still emphasize the em 


ployment of tanks in the accompanying mission, and this 


when used 
attached to subordinate 


role is stressed throughout. 

It is believed that, in the future, the emphasis will be 
put on the supporting tank method and that this idea 
will be developed, far beyond the short reference in our 
texts, with the aim of substituting it completely for the 
old established accompanying cone method. In this new 
role the tank can use its speed, its mobility, its power of 
maneuver; it can maneuver against the enemy's Hank and 
rear and can penetrate his Tebumive positions when no 
flanks are available; and in doing all this it will operate 
so as to closely support and work is tly w ith the infan- 
try. Because the tank possesses speed is no reason to say 
that its speed makes it unfit to work closely with foot 
troops; rather is the opposite true. 

Our present method of using tanks in the accompany 
ing role necessitates the attachment of, usually, one pla- 
toon of tanks to assault infantry battalions. Our regu 
lations state that tanks should be employed only in large 
numbers, on broad front, and with maximum of 
surprise. 

We repeat that the attachment of tank platoons to 
rifle battalions on a broad, continuous front practically 
eliminates surprise, reduces mobility, limits the results 
that the new tank is c apab sle of producing, and, does not 
give the most effective close support to the foot troops. 
As previously pointed out in discussing French methods, 
it makes defense against the tank exceedingly simple. 

This writer proposes here that we follow the French in 
retaining the tank for the mission for which it was cre- 
ated; that is, the close support of foot troops. But there, 
let us leave the French and borrow from the British to 
the extent of using the speed, the mobility, and the 
maneuver power * the modern tank. Let us base our 
solution on the principle of concentrated formations. If 
only one company of tanks is available to support an 
infantry regiment, then let us not break up that tank 
company for attachment to infantry battalions, dispersing 
the tank effort and scattering the tanks into a long thin 
line, or lines, whereby an opposing long thin line of anti- 
tank guns can meet them, gun for tank. But rather, let 
us use the tank company as a unit, to fight and maneuver 
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as a unit, with all the fighting power of the c 
concentrated within itself. Its mobility and spe 
enable it to attack unexpectedly and swiftly over 
terrain, to strike from the flank, to penetrate, an 
once within the hostile lines, to move laterally « 
ene my "s positions op posite the front of the attacki: 
Such action as this can be 
and swift and can be coordinated closely with the 
of the foot troops and supporting fires. But, it 
asked, what 1s to prevent the enemy from conce: 


ment of foot troops. 


his antitank fires in order to meet the concentrated 
The answer is in the speed of the tank, its al 
maneuver, and make rapid thrusts and move ot 
concentrated fires can be brought to bear on it. 

The more closely the tank battalion supports ¢ 
tack of the foot troops, the shorter the thrusts it 
into the hostile position, the simpler its missions, 
more often can the tanks disengage and repeat the 
The tank battalion commander is no longer a staff 
at the command post of the infantry commander 
Coérdination with the foot t 
and the supporting arms can be obtained by informing 
them promptly of the proposed tank action, including 
the tank missions, objectives, routes and assembly points 


now a fighting le: ader. 


te 


The commander of the supported infantry unit can best 
coordinate this action. 

We can carry the idea on to include groups of tar 
battalions, organized as regiments or brigades, operating 
as powerful mobile units, penetrating more deeply 


ie RINE pre 


the enemy’s lines, striking his guns 1n position, his 1 
serves, his command posts, and communications. We ca 
create a mobile formation for the reserve as a powerfu 


weapon to ve used by the higher commander in pursuit | 
exploitation, or as a striking force to be committed for 
decisive action. 


A company or a battalion, or even a group of battalior 
of our new tanks, operating as a concentrated unit, em 
ploying surprise, swift and sudden thrusts and rapid dis 
engagements, will be more effective in closely ak rting 
the foot troops than a wide dispersion of small tank 
attached to battalions over a wide front. 

It is not advocated that these tank units assume ca 
missions. We should leave that to the mechanized 
alry, which is better organized and fitted for the purpose 
It is not claimed that our concentrated tank format 
are capable of extended independent action. We 
however, in the supporting role, use the pes ind 
maneuverability of the tank to strike at a decisive time 
in a decisive direction. 

To accept the armored fighting vehicle as a 
weapon to be maneuvered as a “concentrated force 
simply to utilize its full capabilities. 

The great captains have been those who used ¢ 
utmost the inherent mobility of the most effective 
ing force of their times and the mobility of ther 
brains. 

Mobility! Mobile fire power! These are as ne 
today and tomorrow as in the time of Genghis Khan 
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[ 2:40 A.M. 27, 
visions pair lenly struck the weakly held Chemin 


1918, forty-one German di- 





a . j 


, ml \\ des Dames position. By 8:00 a.m. that position 
i: .. [ilhad been overrun; by noon German battalions were cross- 
Vex ing the Aisne; by nightfall the spearhead of the great 
— thrust had reached the Vesle. The road to Paris stood 


arene © inviting ly open. Allied reserves flung against the flanks 


of this deepening salient crumpled an i the German 


CC 

ager ernaut. The drive, now almost a pas march, 
] Bcontinued. On the 29th, Soissons fell and the world 
+ em. filearned that Paris was being shelled. By the 3oth, Jaul- 


“1 J - gonne and Chateau Thierry were in German hands and 
_- MiBerlin thrilled to the Crown Prince’s laconic communi- 
qué—We stand along the Marne!’ 
~ Hour by hour the German tide rose against the Marne 
‘ barrier. By the 3st it appez ared to be saneily a matter of 
urs before the Allied dyke crumbled and the gtey wave 
sce tgrolled southward over Paris. It was to dam the threatened 
BBtorrent at Chateau Thierry that the fist of the 7th Ma- 
M@echine-Gun Battalion was thrust in the weakened dyke. 
[he 7th Machine-Gun Battalion, a Regular Army 
or ganized i in 1917 from trained men of “the 4th and 
th Inf antry Regiments, consisted of two companies and 
1€a Erinn detachment, totaling 20 officers and 375 


ee, 


— 





ren. Each company was organized into three four-gun 
latoons with four reserve guns as replacements. lesen. 
Bive instruction produced reasonable proficiency with the 
lotchkiss gun but the trucks authorized the battalion in 
Jecember were to be another matter. Not until May 
4 did the long awaited motors arrive. Six days later they 
ere used in an urgent tactical mission. 








Guns were kept well back from the windows to prevent their discovery 
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ae te | 


It appeared to be merely a 
matter of hours before the 
Allied dyke crumbled and 
the grey wave rolled south- 
ward over Paris. 


the battalion received trucks 


In all, 52 Ford Model [ 


. 
of the commercial half-ton variety, 6 small touring cars 


bearing the same distinguished name, Indian 


and 24 


a fe w ol which boasted side cars. A Canvass 


motorcycles, 
of the companies produced only a handful ot expe rien ed 
drivers. As a result our truc ks met with many 


By May 


verance brought their own reward the 


a minor 


accident. o, hard work, patience, and perse 
f train could be 
formed, started and halted with only occasional collisions. 
Eighteen years ago such a feat fell logically in the class 
of seven-day wonders. 


Machine-Gun 


adventure 


In summary, then, the 7th Battalion 


on the eve ot its great enjoyed a superior 


morale and discipline, and boasted a high state ol pro 
ficiency in all phases of its training save its work with 
the ond acquired motors. Its equipment, on the other 
hand could not be classed as better than fair: its machine 
guns were old.and its trucks were to prove inadequate for 
the loads required. 

Now the 3d Division had been scheduled to OCCUPy 
a quiet sector north of Toul about June 14 for training, 
but the German break-through along the Chemin des 
Dames changed all this. On May 30 this division was 


ordered to join the French XXXV {I C OT ps that had been 
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MBB fyog in che path of the hard-driving German divisions 
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) Att a.M., May 30, the7th Machine-Gun Battalion 
‘ received | curt order directing it to proceed at once by its 
‘ own trav sportation from La Ferte via Arcis and Sezanne 
<a. Conde-en-Brie and report there to the French head- 
quart! Although rumors of a gteat disaster along 
the Chemin des Dames had reached this newly ar- 
ved unit, no one dreamed that it would be called on. 
Therefore the division order struck with the suddenness 


of a thunderbolt. A battalion warning order was at once 
«sued directing companies to load aod to report when 
ready to move. The men were recalled from drill and 
essential pine: hastily assembled and checked. Two 
tucks were assigned to each gun-squad. The first carried 


half the s pi the gun and some ammunition: the sec- 


ond carried the remainder of the men and additional am- 
































munition. Touring cars were assigned to the personnel 
of company and Ceoralion he adquarters; runners, scouts 
and key noncommissioned officers were furnished with 
motorcycles. Eight heavy trucks were secured from the 


division train for extra ammunition, gasoline and bag- 
gage. 

~ At 2:20 P.M. 
ulion headquarters. Motorcycle patrols went forward to 
reconnoiter and mark the route. ' 
were used principally to check the column, to maintain 


the column cleared La Ferte led by bat- 
Company motorcycles 


contact, and to carry spare parts to disabled trucks and 
guide them back to the column. Each truck driver car- 
ned an itinerary of the towns he would pass through but 
only company commanders had maps. Each truck carried 
a reserve can of five gallons of gasoline. 


A twenty-mile clip soon ov pind the column and 
a twelve-mile rate was finally settled on as the fastest 
practical speed. Trucks designed for a half-ton load car- 
ned half again that weight and protesting springs 
promptly bellied down on axles. On steep hills the men 
were obliged to detruck and walk, sometimes push. The 
mires of twenty years ago, though out of their infancy, 
ee not yet through adolescence; add to that the fact 
that the celebrated Model T’s had been equipped with 
deteriorated stock, and the endless tale of endless punc- 
tes need not be elaborated. Delays for minor repairs 
were frequent. 
At g:00 p.M. the convoy halted near Sezanne to rest 
men and refuel and overhaul the motors. Here the 
hole battalion bogged down until midnight because 
he thrifty French $.0.S. (no typographical error) at the 
Sezanne depot would not part with a gallon of gas—a 
lic gesture that Americans came to learn only too 
vell. So there the convoy stood until the trucks loaned 
by the division train came up with the surplus gasoline. 

empty five-gallon cans still carried by each truck 


mpedited the refueling. 





DE pPOSIT PaGE: Airplane view of Chateau Thierry taken 
uly 25, 1918. At the time of this story the pontoon bridges 
were not present and the original bridges were intact. 
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On resuming the march, all lights were extinguished. 
This was a new and somewhat harrowing experience tot 


our half-trained drivers, but the French sun, an early riset 


in May, soon put in its appearance, to the vast relief of 
everyone. With daylight came the refugees, a grim re 
minder of the business ahead. Starting with a few cart 


loads, these poor people increased rapidly until they 
formed double banked 
narrow road, man for himself 
hurry. Women and children shared space on large hay 


a continuous stream, along thx 


with every and all in a 


wagons, with feather beds, chests of drawers, chicken 


coops; and chairs, while the men led cattle and horses. 
Their faces were haggard with weariness, but all could 
Americains,'’ who 


smile and wave encouragement to ‘les 


alone, were moving atte against this current of fear and 
depression. Me soratiie it had become virtually imposs 
ible to keep the train intact. Toward the end of the march 
there were seldom as many as ten cars in any group 
As the battalion neared the front, detachments of in- 
fantry, heavy siege guns and supply wagons, both French 
and British, appe: nad in the intervals between the refu 


North 


artille ry 


the wreck of a defeated army 
Here 


was still in firing positions and squadrons of La Tour's 


gees, all retreating 


of Montmirail hone was less contusion. 


5th Cavalry Division were standing to horse in formation 
near the road, looking rather medieval with their ban 
nered lances. , 

At 12:30 p.M., Mav 31, 


halted at Conde-en-Brie, having come 
hours largely over trafhic- chulited roads. 


ihe head « the battalion 
110 miles in 22 

Radiators were 
steaming ar gasoline low when they drew up in the 
marketplace. 

The battalion commander at once reported to General 
Reynouard, French Army, and was ordered to move his 
battalion to Chateau Thierry without delay. Time, said 
the General, was all- important. 30, trusting to luck that 
the Model T’s would manage the few remaining miles 
without refueling, the convoy up-anchored and squeaked 
its way out of Conde-en- Brie. But luck played a dirty 
trick, for shortly after leaving town the head of the 
column encountered a steep grade. The gravity feed, 
coupled with the low gas supply, proved too much for 
the 1918 Fords; they took a look at the hill, uttered one 
or two despairing gasps, and died with their boots on. 
The men detrucked and in approved Doughboy — 
hiked the last four miles carrying their guns and ; 
limited supply of ammunition. Packs and additional am- 
munition were brought on later in the trucks, a few of 
which were refueled by draining the tanks of the others 
before the arrival of the heavy trucks with their reserve 
drums. 

At 3:30 P.M., the leading elements of the battalion 
trudged into Nesles-le-Montagne, the last cover before 
entering Chateau Thierry. Just south of Nesles French 
batteries were working on the position located on the 
heights north of Chateau Thierry. It was not deemed 


safe to move the trucks further forward without recon- 
naissance. Accordingly, a base was established at Nesles 
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bridge (hereafter referred 
west bridge), crosses the is ind ang 
then the canal on a secord ston 
bridge; thence it runs th 
square called Place Carnot, crosses 
a third bridge over the railroad 
and finally drives headlong 
the plain to Nesles. 


as the 
not 
ugn a 


ACTross 


A main highway follows te 
north bank of the Marne. Thy 
opens into a long quay-like plaa 
opposite the west bridge and then 
continues eastward to the town of 
Brasles. Another east-west road 
(referred to as the Crezancy road 
passes through Place Carnot on 
the south bank. 

The southern part of the cin 
contains rather extensive spe 
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Map 1 


and the company commanders went forward to report to 
Lieutenant Colonel Benezech, commanding the French 
33d Colonial Infantry at Les Cheneaux, just north of 
Chateau Thierry. 

Upon arriving at the stone bridge over the Marne, in 
the center of the city, Captain Charles H. Houghton 
(commanding Company A) accompanied by the battal- 
ion liaison officer (French), met a French general to 
whom he stated his mission. This general (Marchand, 
of Fashoda fame, then in command of the French 52d 
Colonial Division) said that Colonel Benezech had either 
been killed or captured and that he was taking personal 
command. Thereupon he directed the 7th Machine- 
Gun Battalion to move up its guns at once and go into 
positions on the south bank of the Marne with the mis- 
sion of covering the bridges and protecting the with- 
drawal of the French to the south bank. The bridges, he 
stated, were being mined and would be destroyed as soon 
as the withdrawal had been completed. General Mar- 
chand was unequivocally specific—the battalion would 
remain in position until relieved. Captain Houghton 

romptly transmitted these orders to Major Taylor, the 
we commander, in Nesles. 

The city of Chateau Thierry straddles the Marne 
River, the major portion being on the north side where 
it sprawls about the base of a prominent bluff. A forti- 
fied chateau ont on this bluff and from its walls can 
be seen not only the entire city, but the level plain be- 
tween its southern limits and the wooded hills of Nesles. 
(Map 1). This plain, some 1500 yards wide, affords but 


little cover. The Marne and a canal form an island with- 


yards. A combination wagon an 

railroad bridge stands just by 
the island on the eastern edge of the city (hereafter r 
ferred to as the east bridge). In July, 1918, these two 
bridges were the only means of crossing the Marne for 
five miles in either direction; hence the i importance of 
the city. 

Except for a short period in 1914, the Marne valley had 
not been in the war zone. Buildings had not been dam- 
aged by shell-fire and the surrounding country was in: 
high state of cultivation, wheat being the principal crop 
Both slopes of the valley are steep and form natural de 
fensive lines. Such, in brief, was the picture that un: 
folded before the 7th Machine-gun Battalion on that ho: 
May afternoon seventeen years ago. 

On receiving General Marchand’s orders, the battalion 
commander directed both companies to send gun-squad 
to the Place Carnot. Unfortunately, a rapid movement 
of the gun-squads was not easy to execute. The fev 
trucks that had reached Nesles were short of fuel and 
the gun-squads, all with limited ammunition, were it 
most cases short of men. Still, by 4:30 P.M., each com 
pany had at least one platoon assembled in the jell - 
nated positions and the trucks were shuttling back for 
others. 

The river front was divided between companies: A © 
the west and B to the east. Each was made respo nsible 
for a bridge and a flank. Positions were selected and som 
guns were sited before dark. Company A, from hous 
along the river bank, covered the west bridge, with thre 
sections, while Company B covered the east bridg: with 
two sections. A third section from Company B 


the Crezancy road and the right flank. 
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ie the night, battalion and company commanders 


a ” thorough reconnaissance ot the entire front. 
Based on this reconnaissance, interlocking bands of fire 
were established from the wooded road east of the town 


include the junction of the canal and river on the 
west. The new gun positions were taken just before day- 

ght on the morning of June 1. 

Me anwhile, pursuant to orders from the French, one 
section of Company A, under Lieutenant John T. Bissell 
was sent across the Marne to the northeast exits of the 
city to cover the withdrawal of the French via the west 
bridge. They were escorted to their posts at 
by a French rifle platoon. 

In crossing the bridge this section received some scat- 
tered hre but suffered no casualties. Advancing cautious- 
ly to the tower marked C on Map 2, one 


mou 


5:00 P.M., 


gun was 
ted to fire north and east and the other % PF in re- 


Serve pending further reconnaissance. German snipers 


occupying two Adrian barracks, a gateway at M, and 
some houses in a grove at N, were ,f Ca back by the 
French riflemen, snd by 7:00 P.M. a line along a road and 
wall some 150 yards east of the tower had "been estab- 


hed. A French machine gun covered the south flank 
line, so Lieutenant Bissell mounted his second gun 
tower to strengthen the north flank. 





The other guns of the battalion were held in company 


and battalion reserve during the nig ght. 


Orders « mpha- 


sized the need for coincalimanst Pmt y silence. Guns were 


to be fired only on the direct orders of an officer (one 


was posted with pt actic ally every section ). In ( ompany 
, however, the destruction ol the west brid; ge was to be 
a pone for all guns to open fire immediately on suitable 
targets. 

On June 1 the sun rose at 3:45 A.M. presaging a clear 
day. 
with four guns in the sugar re- 
finery (D) had sited in on the bridge and eastern ap- 
proaches the previous evening, but Lieutenant Funk- 
houser who during the night had been moved with three 
guns to the wooded road (F) had still to see the terrain 
Now, he discerned 
activity on the road le ading from the village of Brasles. 
German troops, marching in column of squi ads, were mov- 
ing along this road tow ar Chateau Thierry. Without 
hismtation he opened fire; this was immediately taken up 
by Cobbey’s guns at the sugar refinery. 


Lieutenant Cobbey, 


to his front. as the light increased, 


At first the fire was inefte -ctive and the we lI disci iplined 
German troops kept on. However, as the light improved 


the fire was accurately adjusted and holes were 


gre at 
blasted in the column. 
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Picture the situation in the eyes of its commander. The 
defeated Allies were on the run. For several days resist- 
ance had been almost negligible. Yesterday afternoon 
covering troops to his front had occupied Chateau Thierry 
almost without firing a shot, and his battalion, ending a 
might march, would probably bivouac south of the 
M. irne. Perhaps it had been a longer march than usual; 
prudence doubtless called for re aching a wooded bivouac 
before daylight. But wasn’t it better to continue a bit 
further and cross the Marne, the last serious barrier on 
the road to Paris? The Allies had been so terribly mauled 
that any serious resistance was virtually out of the ques- 
tion. Spirits ran high. Probably there was singing as 
the column swung along and perhaps its commncadier 
quietly swelled his chest as he contemplated the medal 
that might soon rest there. 

Then, suddenly, the clatter of machine guns 
whining overhead 


bullets 
men dropping consternation -con- 
fusion! Surprise—that principle so often stressed but so 
seldom employed and volume of fire on a concentrated 
target were successfully combined on this clear June 
morning to bring the triumphal march of a veteran Ger- 
man battalion to an abrupt and bewildered halt. 

The Germans deployed in the waist- high wheat grow- 
ing between the road and the river. Hidden from view, 
hes still under fire, they moved in small groups by short 
bounds toward the river bank, threate ning the east bridge. 
Soon Funkhouser’s guns on the wooded ae were located 
and German machine-gun fire, followed by artillery fire, 
forced their withdrawal at 7:00 A.M. to more protected 
positions. The section had received six casualties. 

Cobbey’s guns, safe within the refinery building, re- 
mained undisturbed and continued to cover the eastern 
approaches to the bridge. The Germans, now under the 
protection of their own machine guns, occupied a group 
of buildings opposite the factory. 4 they massed sev- 
eral times in an attempt to reach the bridge, but each 
time the refinery guns, sweeping the 200 yards of bare 
flats, drove them back with losses. 

German artillery fire now increased steadily. Even 
though defiladed, machine guns other than those in the 
lower floors of buildings were maintained in position 
with difficulrey. Command posts were moved into cellars 
and connected by telephone as the day wore on. Again 
and again shell fire cut the wires. Reconnaissance groups 
and runners were forced to keep behind houses; to cross 
a street was to play tag with a German sniper. Gas, 
greatly feared at first, proved to be dangerous only in the 
immediate vicinity of a shell-burst, and such areas could 
usually be avoided. But it was a different matter indoors; 
command posts had to resort to double partitions made of 
wet blankets to avoid the use of gas masks. 

There had been no opportunity for sleep since May 
29, the last night in La Ferte, and though a system of 
reliefs enabled men to snatch some rest when off duty, 
the shell-fire and general sense of insecurity had worked 
them into a high state of nervous tension. ‘This was evi- 
denced by sharp commands, impatience bordering on in- 
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tolerance, and an inability to grasp new situati 
ly. Orders were not always carried out as issu: 
this condition jeopardized the battalion’s missiot 
The supply route, which followed the Rue € 
under enemy observation. Trucks and motor 
sengers were frequently under fire. Finally, 
officer was killed by a direct hit on the truck 
he was riding, this road was used only at night. ly 
1 both rations and ammunition were scatce articles. Th, 
food question was solved to some extent by 
taken from local shops under authority of th 
commander, and the ammunition problem was 1} 
the providential discovery of a dump while moving Co; 
pany A’s command post. g 
To return to the tactical situation, the French Colonia {i — 
on the north bank of the river were opposing the Ger. 
mans in the wooded sections east and north of t 
By noon small French detachments had captur 
houses at N and one of Lieutenant Bissell’s 
been moved to the gate at M. However, German fir ¥ 
of all kinds constantly increased and by 2:00 p.m. t P a 
situation of all French troops north of the rivet 
coming critical. 
Later in the afternoon additional German tr OPS were 
concentrated in the Bois de Barbillon northeast of Brasle 
(Map 1). Everything indicated a determined 
against the bridges svon after dark. Meanwhil 
enemy had crossed the Marne at Jaulgonne, som« 
miles to the east. 49 
Anticipating a possible attack from the east, the bat 
talion commander now ordered Company B to be pr 
pared to cover the remainder of the battalion from pos: ( 
tions south of Etampes (Map 1) in case of a withdraw ( 
Based on these orders second-line positions were selected 
by the rst and 3d platoon commanders during the after 
noon, although no guns were available to occupy them 
The right flank was also reinforced and the four re 
serve guns, without crews, were held at the we n 
command post in the Place Carnot. d 

To summarize, on the evening of June 1, just prior 0 Mie. 
the main German attack, the guns of the battalion wer HB. | | 
distributed as follows from right to left (Map 2): 
Company B 

4 guns east of the railroad, the 3d platoon covering the 
right flank of the battalion (G). 

4 guns in building of the sugar refinery, the 2d platoon 
covering the river and the approaches to a east 
bridge (D). 

4 guns generally along the Crezancy road, the 1st ple 
toon covering the east bridge (E). 

Company A | 

2 guns near the east end of the island crossing fire with 
the refinery guns. 

2 guns in the yard in the center of the company sector, 
enfilading opposite streets and the square north 
the west bridge. | 

2 guns in the warehouse enfilading the river and 
square. 
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S under Lieutenant Bissell north of the river. 





0 (French) 
juare (L). 
4 guns in the park at the west end of the island cov 
ig the west flank (K). 
Reserves 


Lomp; iny A 


: I gun near the command post. 





west of the main bridge covering the 








Company B: 3 guns near the command post. 
alion He: adquarters: 4 guns, borrowed from com 
inies and without crews, near the Place Carnot. 






\t dusk on June 1 the German artillery fire which 
w for the first time included guns of heavy caliber in- 






creased still more. The scattered fire of a few exhausted 
French light batteries was the only Allied response. By 
8:40 p.m. the four French machine guns at L (Map 2) 
had | been silenced, and Company A was ordered to re- 

ethem. Captain Houghton selected positions for two 
sections, one firing from a cellar window near the west 
bridge and one screened by heavy foliage in the park. 
Since none of his present positions pear be abandoned, 
one gun was taken from each of his three sections east of 
the bridge and the fourth from the company reserve. 
Their Snel protective lines crossed in the plaza, blocking 
the German approach to the bridge. 

With the fall of the chateau in the late afternoon a 
peneral engagement developed along the entire front 
north of the river extending from the foot of the bluff to 
the eastern outskirts of the city. Barricades of furniture 
and overturned carts had been thrown up in the streets 
rom behind which the French fought desperately with 
pad s and bayonets, but despite this gallant defense, 
he battle line was forced back and by 10:00 A.M. stood 


nr el, 


tthe plaza, in sight of the west bridge. 
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THE FIST IN THE DYKE 


Here was the crisis 






The I re nch withdrawal starting at first with organizZ d 
detachments, ra idly degenerated into an out-and-out 
flight. Individual soldiers broke away trom the line ot 
barricades and raced across the bridge. The hand-to 
hand mélée reached the river bank and surged upon che 
bridge itself. A German barrage f falling upon the houses 
lining the south bank added to the sadéucstbels le con 
fusion. Those squads of € ompany A that were not shel 


tered in buildings suffered many casualties in this fire. 


Here was the crisis! In another moment the enemy 
would plunge throu gh the streets of the island, outflank 
ing, surrounding and overcoming the scattered machin 
gun squads whose fire was mocked by the retreating rifle- 
men. [he 


The bridge it- 


an enormous cloud o 


But suddenly there was a tremendous roat 
heavy stonework of the bridge crumbled. 
self was obscured by f dust while 
fragments of French and German soldiers hurt d through 
the alr. W hen the st artled spect: ators on both sides coulc 1 
again see clearly, they saw that one span of the bridge 
had been completely destroyed and that a fifty-foot gap 
of deep water separated the opposing forces. General 
Marchand’s mine, planted for just such an emergency, 
had proved decisive. 

Masked as they were by French nflemen, th« guns of 
Company A had not been able to fire. But with the ex 
plosion as their signal, they now opened on the Germans 
still massed in the square north of the river. Confusion 
and death swept the German ranks as six American ma- 
chine guns blasted their dense formations at short range 
Here was their second surprise in one day, probably even 
more sanguinary than that of the morning. 


Despite their losses, the Germans massed twice more 
in the plaza. Apparently their higher commanders did 
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Americans worked their way through the streets 


not realize that the bridge was gone, or perhaps believed 
that it could still be satenadl on the wreck: ge. Each time, 
by the light of flares and burning r builc lings, they were 
dispersed Fatih gre at losses. 

When the 
fall of the chateou gave the German machine-gunners 
command of the 


Let us now return to Lieutenant Bissell. 


city the commander of the detachment 
north of the Marne reported his situation as hopeless and 
twice requested permission to withdraw. Receiving no 
reply, he started a withdr aw al at 7 +30 P.M. on his own 
initiative. f 1cutenant Bissell, with both his mi ichine guns 
at the tower fh), covered the withdraw al, with the as- 
sistance of some twenty Se negalese riflemen. 

These Senegalese, screed 3 in the French Congo and 
speaking an unintelligible patois, were little more than 
savages and had estned a reputation for ruthless cruelty. 
They were an uiaaibnatle crew to have around, for 
one was never sure just what they intended to do. At 
times they seemed to have real difficulty distinguishing 
between Germans and Americans, and the latter had an 
uneasy feeling that a few honest mistakes would not lie 
heavily on the Se negalese conscience. Thus their value 
at any particular moment was one of those things on 
which you pay your money and take your choice. 


At g:00 P.M. the general withdrawal started. Keeping 
close to the bluffs, Bissell withdrew each gun separately, 
going himself with the last gun. On approaching the 
west bridge he observed the great confusion in the square. 
Wounded French soldiers were everywhere. Rifle fire was 
continuous. A machine gun suddenly enfiladed the 
street, where he and most of his platoon had taken refuge, 
prior to crossing. Then, to cap the climax, he saw the 
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bridge, which he had expected to cross, blown 
air! 

Hugging the walls of the houses, both irs 
Americans now worked their way through t 
A French officer suggest 
before attempting to cross this bridge, ey M 


toward the east bridge. 


Americans south of the river not to fire. With a 
Bissell went to the bridge and called. He was ar 
by a burst of fire from the guns of Company B 
a German machine gun to Mh right rear also op 
wounding several af the party. 

Cut off by friendly fire and with the enemy cl 
the only apparent avenue of escape lay in swimn 
narrow river at this point. However, the ete 
swift that a swimmer would be carried west to th 
of the conflict. Accordingly, Bissell continued his efor 
to establish his identity, y shouting his own nat 
the names of the other company ollicus. At last he re 
ceived a reply and, in due course, brought his party 
the bridge. 

The Ge rmans, however, were right on the hee! 
retreating Americans, and, before the guns of C 
B could again bring fire to bear, they had hileed them. 
selves dong the river bank under the protection of 
railroad fills. Without rifle support, the position y 
critical. 

As usual, the telephone was out and runners 
the battalion command post had failed to returr 
haps the rest of the battalion had been forced to with- 
draw, in which case my company (Company B 
sup posed to covet the m. | the re fore sent oral messag 


my platoon commanders by runner. The messag: 
3d pl atoon directed it to move to the previously selected 
yOsItiON south of E tampes where it could stull cover t 
right flank. The orders to the 1st and 2d platoons were 
to hold their present positions to limit the movements 
the Germans now south of the Marne. They would 
cover the bridge to prevent more from crossing. 

Since it was only soo yards to the battalion cot 
post, I decided to go my rself and verify the situation. Ar 
riving at headqu: urters I found there had been no chang 
in che battalion dispositions. There was much concer: 
however, over the serious threat against the east bi 
Accordingly, I was ordered to clear the Germans we m the 
south bank in my sector, and for this purpose was given 
the battalion reserve of four gun- squads improvised fr 
battalion and headquarters personnel. 


On approaching the cleared area in the vicinity of the 
eost bridge, Germans, recognized by their helmets 
be seen between the Crezancy road and the river. Thi 
area, roughly 200 yards square and free from building: 
consisted “largely of a depression crossed diagonally by 
railroad fill (Figure 1, Company B sector). This fill 
vided it into two parts, the southern part being a 
vated sunken garden. The area was bound on the 


by the river se on the south by the Crezancy road. The 


refinery buildings loomed to the east; to the west 


a large residence, surrounded by a high masonry 








_——— 














been | 


be 


ing 


toon had covered this area from positions just 

e Crezancy road and the 2d platoon had cov- 
- refinery on the east. 

1 German infantry was massing here, Com- 

ins were strangely ‘silent. Something appeared 

Leaving my reserve platoon with one gun 

o fire eastward along the Crezancy road and 

enfilade the east bridge, I hurried to the 1st 

sition. There was no trace of the platoon! 

Germans moved south, overcome them and 


| into the heart of my sector? Scarcely twenty 


ad elapsed since I left. If this were the case, 


iid be some sound of fighting to the south, but 


came from that direction. 


tbout the 2d platoon? Had it also vanished? It 


distance to the refinery. Possibly the way had 


cked by the enemy. In any event, nothing could 
complished by going there alone. For the time be- 


reserve guns limited the movement of the Ger- 


mans, but should our real situation become known the 
result might be disastrous. | returned to my platoon, as- 
sembled my section leaders, a corporal and a private, and 
explained my plan. 


Those guns now iN position would fire only in case the 
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Germans moved south or west of the open ground u 
force. In any case, all guns would carefully avoid ie 


toward the refinery. individual Ger 
mans would be dealt with by pistols or captured I would 


lead the other guns to the refinery, crossing the Crezancy 


Where necessary, 


toad near the railroad crossing. The Germans in the 
northern depression could be taken by fire from the re 
finery. Fire from the refinery would be the signal for 
the other guns to open on suit able targets in order to de 
stroy the pega or drive them back across the bridge 

Preceded at 100 yards by a three-man point, | then 
led the men out in single file, protected trom view by a 
fence that tullowed the Crezancy road. Cautiously we 
approached the refine ry. 
was realized. All w 


appea red. 


Upon our arrival my worst fear 
was quiet: the 2d platoon had also dis 
However, we found no Germans in the re- 
finery, which indicated that they were still ignorant of the 
true state of affairs. We quickly mounted our guns under 
the long sheds and opened on the Germans who could 
now be seen crouching in the northern depression. Our 
other guns immediately took up the fire. Unfortunately 
a line of retreat, hitherto overlooked, still lay open and 
over this those of the enemy who had escaped our first 


bursts of fire raced back across the stream. The reupon all 























Com pany B Sector 
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Warn the Americans . 
not to fire 


guns were shifted to cover the northern ap proaches to 
the bridge and the river bank. At daylight the remainder 
of Company B was reéstablished in its former positions. 


It had been a tight squeeze. Had the enemy been 
aware of our true situation, the result of the engagement 
might have been reversed in less than a half hour. For 
our part we thanked God that the “fog of war” 
thick. Subsequent inquiry revealed the fact that in the 


confusion of battle my 


was 


runners had delivered my oral 
“Withdraw 
More “through luck than anything else, no harm was 
done but the value of telephones, or, in their absence, 


me ssages to all three positions as at once 


the necessity for written messages was brought home in 
an unforgettable lesson. In critical situations, when men 
are under terrific nervous and physiéal strain, oral mes- 
sages are utterly unreliable. 
= resort. 

With one bridge destroyed and troops on either side 
of the river somewhat demoralized by the night's fight- 
ing, both forces rested quietly on their arms during “the 
day of June 2. At 10:00 P.M. a new attempt was made 
to cross the east bridge, but this was promptly discovered 
and promptly checked by an intense fire from the guns 
of both companies. 

On June 3 increased enemy activity became evident in 
the eastern outskirts of the city. Newly placed machine 

ns enfiladed additional streets south of the river and 
Rnd several of our guns to shift position. In general, 
those shifts were made by moving from one building to 
another, and the guns continued to cover the same sec- 
tors. In all cases the guns were kept well back from the 
windows to prevent their discovery. 

During this day a platoon of Senegalese troops gave a 
striking example of sniping. Standing behind trees, they 
fired on the enemy at distances around 800 yards, steady- 
ing their long French rifles against the tree trunks. Some- 


They are only justified as a 
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times they would select a p 
road where men passed fri 
Seeing a German vanish beh 
brush they would aim at the 
his reappearance and fire as he 
They seldom failed to get tl 

During the afternoon of J; 
received orders for relief. M 


= the threat against the east br 
a fs co 
= came more menacing. The: 
y @ Ae 
dusk, under the protection of 
oN chine guns, French engineet 
“~. charges against the abutment 


A water's edge, to be fired in ¢ 
tack. 

German fire and American ret 
increased steadily during the 
Most of it was ineffective 
By 
the air-cooled Hotchkiss : 
guns of C ompany B’s 2d plato 


waste of good ammunition. 
P.M. 


cherry red and had to be rep! 
The lil, 


arriving, was barely completed by dawn. There 


cool ones from the company reserve. 


no let- down i in the fireworks and some guns, 
dismount, were left behind, 
company being exchanged for them. 


Finally 


the battalion rumb led past the southern edge ol tl 


Liberty three-ton trucks instead 


made a d ash down the dangerous Rue Carnot 


Just 
a dull detonation 


Th 


itil near Nesles. 
heard 


The east bridge had been destroyed. 


short order reached the 
entered the woods we 
north. 
was barred! 


In conclusion it might be well to review briefl 
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lessons which can be learned from this brief engagen 


In the first place, without the discipline and ind 
tion in an ideal, acquired through their years of 


in the Regular Army, the ath Machine gun Batta 
might never have reached the Marne in time to be eff 


Set 


tive. The value of such discipline, together with meth 
for developing 1 it quickly, should not be discounte 


our efforts to acquire other techniques. 


From the standpoint of motorization we see the n¢ 
sity for trained personnel. Self-contained units for emer 
gency repairs and well-distributed fuel bases, or tank 


te 8 capable of keeping up with the column, 
essential. 


this, an itinerary of the route is mandatory. 


As machine-gun units, the air-cooled weapons 
satisfactory for long, sustained fire. Ammunition, 


a problem i in battle, must be conserved. Much of th 


ative 


are 


l wavs 


firing in this action was unnecessary and unremune: 


Motorcycles for reconnaissance of routes, con 
trol of the column and quick mechanical relief to disabled 
trucks proved their worth. Simple, schematic road maps 
copied from the more elaborate maps of unit commander 
should be given to each driver. If time does not perm 


not 
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this can seldom be avoided; therefore sufficient 
n must be provided for this contingency, par- 
when troops are green and nerves are on edge 
ver and loss of sleep. 
the great machine-gun asset, proved its ef- 
in two striking instances. The need of pro- 
gun-crews and of providing ample alternate 
was clearly shown. 
portance of good communications, preferably 
sone but in any case by written rather than oral 


In this 
regard the selection of runners familiar with the language 
of one’s allies, is highly desirable. 


messages, was perhaps the outstanding lesson. 


Finally, organized as a weapon of opportunity, the use 
of a motorized machine- gun battalion in this desperate 
situation affords a striking example of the use for which 
such units are intended. At the Marne 
was the first in the Allied dyke. Had it engaged in no 
further combats during the war, 
have amply justified its existence. 


this battalion 


this single fight would 


Fighting Formalities 


By CAPTAIN X 


N military training, form and flexibility are anuithet- 
io Seldom do we strike a proper balance between 
"7 two. For instance, the November-December 1s- 
ue The JOURNAL pointed out that “fifty 
a ichmen” erred through a blind adherence to their 
rules, but on the other hand they could have fallen into 
equal error had they had no rules at all. 

In a sense it reduces to the old observation that the 
Bpr inciples of war ate contradictory and that the com- 
mander on the spot must decide which one governs in 
th P panicenee circumstances that confront him. At Nach- 
od the advance-guard commander said ““To hell with 
history and principles! What is the problem?” 

The problem is a peace-time maneuver. A battalion 
go! infantry is on an open road between a beach and a 
cluster of hills. One operation has been completed and 
Bthe unit has been assembled in column of squads while 
pthe major gives his captains the next situation. 

“We take up a defensive position on those small hills 
to cover the remainder of the regiment which retires to 
the east along this road. Company A on the right of the 
railroad, Company B on the left, Company C in reserve 
near the corner of that little village. Captain D will re- 
connoiter for machine-gun positions. Any questions? 
Move out!” 

Captain C rejoined his men, sent Corporal M with the 
leading squad to gain two hundred yards double-time, 
ircle the small village, and meet the company at the 
designated corner, and gave the command to march. 


million 


s 


He had advanced approximately 100 yards when the 
ar was on. (Units were located as shown on the ac- 
mening sketch.) From the north, over those very 
hills which the battalion had been ordered to occupy and 
hold, there suddenly came the lines of flags that repre- 
sented the enemy. The officer in charge had tied up his 
ime-table and attacked half an hour ahead of schedule. 


Caught in column of squads on an open road with the 
§ca 200 yards to their backs, the battalion went into a 
urry — dived into the ditch on the south and 
pened fire. Machine- gun carts and mules were yanked 
own. Guns were posted where they could fire frontally 


To hell with history and 


principles! What is the prob- 
lem? 


on an enemy who was only 400 yards off and still com 
ng. 

Captain C was separated from the battalion, and there 
fore had room to deploy. He saw that his le ading squad 
had reached the village, and that the corporal had held 
two men with him and sent the other five to circle the 
cluster of houses. These five were already well on theit 
way. The right flank was protected! 

He looked west toward the major. The major beck- 
oned. Stooping low and taking advantage of accidents in 
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the terrain, Captain C went over at a run. 

“Move your company into those little hollows and 
await orders in reserve. Your position as originally pre- 
scribed remains unchanged.” 

The unit moved by bounds—a half- squad at a time 
sneaking forward behind the lifts and hummocks of the 
ground. When the company was in position, Corporal 
M and his squad were sent to the railroad embankment 
to observe still farther to the flank and prevent surprise. 

Captain C arrived to find his company huddled together. 
Perhaps they were not too closely grouped for an outhit 
sitting safely in reserve under normal conditions, but 
they certainly were for a “reserve” located in advance of 
the battalion firing line. 

All this time the enemy fire had kept up. The rest of 
the battalion was still pinned to the ground along the 
roadway, and still trying to extend for elbow room. 
Meanwhile the umpires had permitted the enemy's front 
2 to make short advances. 

Captain C now considered ways and means of relieving 
his own congestion and strengthening the flank near the 
railway embankment. He told Sergeant Z of the first 
platoon (this was one of those peace-time companies with 
only one officer): “Send your pl: atoon, half a squad at a 
time, to fill up that space between us and Corporal M’s 
squad. Spread them out.” 

By fours the platoon melted to the nght. When the 
platoon was half over, the sergeant was told, “Go over 
with the last squad. As soon as you have them in place, 
attack straight west with your right following the rail- 
road.” 

Captain C acquainted the second platoon with his 
plan. He watched the first platoon. As Sergeant Z 
started it forward, he opened up with the full fire power 
of the second platoon. The enemy flank crumpled at 





AN ARMY of 100,000 men taken in flank may be beaten by 30,000 in a very short 


time.—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
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this sudden thrust. Umpires ruled the hostile u: 
Company C s attack down into the left rear a , 
the guard of the advancing enemy succeeded. wa 
was ‘won. 

However, no Distinguished Service Cross was . wardes 
for this action. At the critique the major comm» ited o 





the naturalness of the accidental situation w 
arisen, how an enemy might always conceivably surp, ' 
a unit at short range. Then he turned to Captain C : 
“Why did you attack without orders? I sent 
there to be my reserve, to use you in the critical momen, 
of the fight.”’ 
“Well, there I was looking down his flank. He w; 


completely engaged with you. The opportunity was t 











good to be missed.” 

“But you were risking my last reserve. You micht h; 
been hit on your exposed right flank.” 

“I had a squad out watching over the railway emban\ 
ment and there was nothing in sight over those oper 
fields for a mile.” 

“Now, look here. When I send you somewher 
await orders in reserve, | want you to stay there. It ma 
be your company, but you are my reserve. | am the ¢ 
who puts you in. Remember that. Don’t ever do sux 
thing again. You won't, will you?” 

“T’'m ‘ded I will. The temptation was too great to be 
resisted. If the same situation arose tomorrow I'd pr 
bly do the same thing all over again.’ 

Form or fle xibility. Now argue it out, if you cat 
principle the major was right, Bead right. In this part 
lar imstance—well, dive your own conclusions. | 
just one of those things. In actual combat C _ 
would have been praised, promoted, decorated, 1 
tion had succeeded. If it had failed, he would he 
condemned, cashiered, possibly shot. And there you 
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fT) ackin’ to Town 
c wa By (THER Combat efficiency climbed a 
vatded ET) |S summer the National Guard tried out its new graph that looked like Pike's 


ted on n-league boots. When the trial was over the P k 
1 had | nic end-to-enders found that the total distance ea 
irprie Mover. pproximated three hundred and twenty circuits 
( mf eth at the equator, or, if vou prefer, some eight- the exhaustive tests those vehicles are getting in the 
U ove Meer round trips to the moon. Ear chee anniand, ae. val hands of National Guard units located in every part of 
omen he | ten to put it as didactically as possible. This Uf country. The perplexing questions of convoy size, 
| amet, int See greatest military motor movement ever control, speed, ratio of trucks to unit served, etc., should 
le ws lai d, 156,000 National Gusnl troops were trans- find reasonably authoritative replies in the field service 
a5 to sted 2 total distance of some 8,000,000 truck miles. experiences of eighteen infantry divisions. 
i“ m every point of view this tremendous undertaking New ideas beat at the rust-eaten gates of the military 
it ha exceed d the most optimistic expectations. In this day establishment and the old order tre mb les. The impetus 


£ Reinstall spending > welll corinne dhe cammtey qth the and freshness of this new thought may be epitomized by 
renziec 


ibank. =a of novelty to learn that the huge ee ae —_ example. a the olc etc 3 - ant 
* open ME volved in transporting the Guard to and from its annual ees ewes a aie unit Teed sich j r? a 
encampment Was this vear slashed in half. It is no less ght, or a week, or a month, its trains lived with it, slept 


re wfmazing to aie alae despite how centile desis lurking with It, moved with it. A commander would rather have 
len apoE ‘highways me casualty sone tin ale year’s move lost his right arm than his trains. Animals had to rest, 
he ea seceers wins Sue less Gham in Geomees years when the sleep, eat. The new thought laughs at such a procedure 
such aMlCuard moved to camp by foot, by horse, by rail, and by Motors do not tire. They can work 24 hours a day. 


W . 
iod. This particular feature becomes still more astonish- hile men sleep the trucks keep on the job. It is waste 


C to be Hine when it is realized that in most cases the time factor ful to tie a group of motors to a regiment with the en- 
probe pene adequate schooling i in ee denies of mites wen that these are yours and they stay with you 

avoys and that, by and large, ean eee ohh ole by whether you march, hale, camp, or what not. That is the 
on | eroup, even by company, with no test other than an "mal concept but it is a far cry from the army mule to 


articu- MM firmative reply onthe query, “Can you drive?” the army truck. The experiences of the National Guard 
this summer in its 8,000,000 mile jaunt are heavy with 
such apparently simple but radical departures. The word 
simple is used advisedly; such things are as simple and 
apparent as Columbus’s feat of standing an egg on end 
once the thought is conceived. 

How did this immense motor move work? How was 
it planned? What made the wheels go round? Perhaps 
a hurried glance at Michigan’s 32d Division will not only 
give answers to these particular questions but furnish 
the reader some idea of the magnitude of the problem 
that all Guard units were called upon to solve.’ 


From a military point of view, National Guardsmen the 
ountry over are beginning to realize that exploration of 
he new possibilities offered by motors has scarcely been 
tarted. The more obvious advantages accruing from 
he modest motorization program of the Geant were 
demonstrated on every hand this summer. For instance, 
he time schedules on which the various National Guard 
livisions based their moblization plans only last year are 
\day as anachronistic as a Model T Ford in a 1936 show 
Broom. In most states motors will at least halve the old 
imes allowed for concentration. So too it was found, as 
xpected, that the Guard’s new gasoline chargers fostered — a 
a wider, more diversified and a more realistic training. 
raining ateas hitherto inaccessible owing to the ever 
resent time-distance factor were brought within a half- 
our or so of old camps. The tedious hours of close-order 
inill and parade- ground tactics were promptly exchanged 
or a coal field training in varied terrain unfamiliar to 


Michigan has an area of 57,980 square miles which is 
some 7,000 square miles larger than Engl: ind.? Units of 
the 32d Division, numberi ring some 4,500 ‘ofice ts and men, 
are flung from one end of this great state to the other. 
Imagine, then, the nice problem involved when it was 
decided to move every last man of this outfit to the divi 
oth officers and men. The conclusion was foregone: sion camp at Grayling by motor. That’s no problem, you 













erest quickened, morale shot up, and combat efficiency say? All right, just inject this modest little factor: 
imbed a graph that looked like Pike’s Peak. the division had only 231 trucks at its disposal. Little 
“Then too, there are the secondary corollaries. For in- more difficult, eh? Yes, but it can be worked out nicely 


tance, a vast body of experience in motorization is being 


| *The author is not a native of Michigan, has never been a resi- 
Duilt 


p that should prove invaluable in charting the dent of that State, and has never served with the Michigan Na- 
uture polici f the War D Th Saale tional Guard. This statement is made, dear reader, lest you assume 
© PONCIes O € ar epartment. ¢ practica Ity that Cuthbert is doing a little axe grinding. 
bt using the standard types of commercial vehicles for *The attention of all doubting Thomases is invited to the fact 


$ that the southern and largest division of the island of Great Britain 
ti purposes should be decided once and for all by is known as England. It embraces 50,890 square miles. 
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by sending a regiment or so to camp at a time, bringing 
them back, and then picking up the remainder of the 
outfit and carting them to camp. Easy enough had it 
not been for a little passage in the march dieocteve which 
casually stated that all Michigan units of the 32d Di- 
vision would be on hand at Grayling during a four-day 
period in order to participate in a division exercise. 

With these requirements in mind pull out your atlas 
and spot a few of the half-hundred towns and cities in 
Michigan that harbor Guard units. Here are a few— 
just a few: Detroit, Ypsilanti, Lansing, Holland, Tonia, 
Coldwater, Kalamazoo, Big Rapids, Ann Arbor, Adrian, 
Redford, Muskegon, Belding, Alma, etc. Now take 
your 231 trucks and get your 4,500 troops from home to 
camp and back home | again re membering that all must be 
together at Grayling for a four- day period and that only 
fifteen days per man is authorized by law. 

It didn’t take the staff of the 32d Division long to dis- 
cover that they had a real problem on their hands. Their 
first hasty figures showed that this move would involve 
some 400,000 truck miles (note for end-to-enders—six- 
teen times around the world). And then they really dug 
in. When they again eme rged in the light of day they 
were weak and wan, but cheit eyes glittered with the 
unmistakable glitter of the brain truster who has been 
brought to bed and delivered of a brain child. 

Convoy schedules had been worked out to the cele- 
brated gnat’s eyebrow; their time tables made the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s system appear to be a struggling be- 


ginner. Routes had been selected and aenalenenil 


D 
gasoline and oil procurements under the Treasury De- 
partment and Navy Department contracts had been 
Truck allot- 
ments based on personnel and equipment had been 
checked and rechecked. 
cording to plan the division would start rolling into 
Grayling on M Day. 
concentration would be complete, the exercise would 
begin, and four days later the first echelon in would have 
completed i its fifteen days and be rolling homeward. 


arranged at carefully determined stations. 


If everything worked out ac- 


By M Day plus so many days the 


Now plans as necessarily involved as this have an 
unfortunate way of breaking down. One unit ties it up 
which results in a complete disruption of all subsequent 
time-schedules; then the Old Man all but has a stroke 
and the staff goes out on its several ears. 
thing—nay, the astounding thing—about this compli- 
cated move inv olving hundeeds of thousands of miles lies 
in the fact that not a single unit misunderstood instruc- 
tions, or was unavoidably delayed, or ran out of gas, or 
had recourse to any of the stock alibis so easily evoked 
when a motor move goes hay-wire. They tolled into 
camp with such precision and so exactly on schedule that 
one visiting fireman doubted the accuracy of his watch 
when it clocked one unit two minutes late at the end of 
a 4oo-mile run." 

That shows, the reader will observe, what can be ex- 


The strange 


*It is a well established principle that every author is allowed 
at least one minor exaggeration for the sake of emphasis. 
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pected of highly trained drivers working unde 
experienced in motor marches. Begging the read 
don, it shows just the reverse. The drivers re: 
preliminary training. Unit commanders merely , 
so many drivers ond that number stepped forwat 
were given a few simple instructions about sp 
ances between trucks, destination, etc. Truc 
loaded and off they went. The smaller convoys | 
ly operated under a noncommissioned officer y 
officer was allowed or available. If any of the ot 
noncommissioned officers had had previous ex 
with motor convoys no one got wind of it. 

It made no difference how close to camp or 
away the convoys were checked, they were i: 
running in perfect order. Not even the frequent 
expected inspections from the air revealed any 
ment of march discipline; the columns maintai: 
100-yard with 
precision; every vehicle hugged the right of th 


distance between trucks 


speeds conformed to the pilot truck. Such outsta: 
discipline proved its own reward; not a single acciden 


any conseq uence occurred. 


mathen 


In general the convoys were small, averaging b tween 


eight ‘ol twenty trucks. 
Agreement was universal that the smaller convoy 
make better speed, could be more easily handled 


One ran as high as sevent 


fered less with civilian traffic, and was easier on the mer 


than the slow and unwieldy columns of sixty or seve: 
And, of course, the smaller the column ¢! 


vehicles. 
dangerous the threat from the air. 


The motor is not as temperamental as its prima donna 
predecessor, the army mule, but the bald fact r 
that neither the hay-burner nor the gas-burner will long 


1e le 


“ma 


endure without adequate and intelligent mainten: 


The success of the 32d Division’ S move must be a attr 
in large part to the carefully worked out mait itenance 


oleae: Maintenance men were selected from the 


mechanics that abound in this state of many motor 
the end of each trip highly trained mechanics gave each 
vehicle the works. When the next driver stepped on the 
starter he knew that he had a perfectly tuned and wel: 
lubricated motor under him. Without the tireless labo 


of these Guardsmen-mechanics it is not likely 


thiited 


spectacular Michigan move would have clicked thro 


its 400,000 truck miles with such precision. 


The German method of moving to a designated ren 
dezvous by individual truck could not be tried out 
to the great shortage in vehicles on the one hand a: 


risk of experimentation in the problem posed. Th 


convoys that were employed by the Michigan unit 
show, however, the reliability ofa scenahdide adaptation 


of the German system. 
At the beginning of this paper the author blit! 


sumed the onus of being an end-to-ender. 


There are plenty of implications in this short d 
that our motor-minded brethren will see, if they 
inclined. If not—well, that’s another problem. 


H 


gorically refuses, however, to be a lesson pointe: 


owing 


that the 


5 an 











"Follow me. 


The First Army Maneuver 


By Major WiLL1AM Hones 
Infantry 


(Photos by Signal Corps ) 


O,.” said the Kaiser to his War Minister, “‘we 
SS) shall have a two-corps maneuver at Doberitz the 
lay after tomorrow.” And thus was the maneuver 
tiated. 
To the reader of our daily papers it probably appears 
that some similar remark from our Secretary of War 


would result in a good fat maneuver a few days later. 


Actually the distance that lies between this impression 
d the truth can only be measured in astronomical units. 
a inning a maneuver in America we encounter many 

an ‘aade that was simply non-existent in Imperial 

Germany. Money must be obtained from ~—— 

land must be secured over which to maneuver, and a 

rangements must be made whereby the National Guard 

may participate at the time of year convenient to them. 

The initial directive for the First Army maneuver was 

ceived by Major General Dennis E. Nolan, the First 

Army Comaneeneter, in April, 1934. A skeletonized vary 

wh ch edi the preparation of estimates, he Poa 

of a maneuver area, and the construction, so to speak, of 
the maneuver foundation. 

General Nolan’s directive called for location of division 
camps on lines about six to ten miles apart in order that 
the round trip from camp to battle position would be 
only a short day’s march. 
ing factors: 

Troops called from civilian life for fifteen days of 

held t1 raining are not initially inured to the hardships of 

compaigning under simulated war conditions. 

(2 Divisions, in most cases assembling as units for 

the first tume since the World War, would be given basic 

traning rather than advanced training requiring night 
operations and long marches. The problems would avoid 
physical tests, 

Ordinarily, the subordinate units of National 


This was based on the follow- 





” Red Infantry taking Hill 300. 





The fears of the umpires that 
a general mélée would ensue 
when South Boston crashed 
into Jersey City never ma- 
terialized. 


Guard divisions conduct their annual period of field 
training in rotation. For this reason it was planned to 
utilize ‘but five days of the training period for problems 
under army control. During the re ‘mainder of the period 
units would be trained under divisional control. The 
base camp arrangement would facilitate training in each 
case, 

(4) Peace-time maneuvers conducted on privately 
owned property in the populated portions of this country 
must always be more or less restricted in order to mint 
mize damage claims. 

Some of the National Guard units did not tavor a 
large-scale maneuver, fearing a repetition of the big pri 
war variety where their willing but unhardened men 
were hiked to death, 


and where no one in the smaller 


units had any idea of what was going on. Such soirées 
for the small units fail to produce anything helpful; a 
tus ally a deep disgust is cre ated and this is detriment: il to 
recruiting. On the other hand, this year’s maneuver, 
based on General Nolan’s carefully considered directive, 
has resulted not only in valuable instruction to the small 
units and their leaders but in an enthusiastic clamor for 
“bigger and better’’ maneuvers. 
The purpose of the exercises as announced in 7 raining 
Memoranda, First Army, was: 
“(1) To test the ability of active units of the First 
Army to concentrate simultaneously, at existing 
strength, prepared for field service. 
(2) To train all echelons in the logistics of a concen 
tration. 
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Above: Getting ’em up 
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Right: ’Ware, Aviator. 


(3) To provide combined field training for all active 
components of the First Army so that they may 





function smoothly in the initial stages of an 
emergency. 
[The army commander's directive to his staft required 
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the preparation of five exercises 
' No. 1: 44th Division vs. 26th Division; 
| No. 2: 27th Division vs. 43d Division; 
No. 3: 1st Division vs. an imaginary enemy. 
No. 4: | Corps (2 divisions) vs. If Corps (3 di 








visions ) ; 
No. 5: I Corps (3 divisions) vs. Il Corps (2 di 
visions). 
No attempt was made to base the tactical situation on 
a general strategical situation owing to the fact that Pine 
Camp ts so near the border that almost any strategical 
situation could have been construed as referring to a 
neighboring country. The maneuver area was so limited 
that motors and aviation were excluded from all exercises 


except No. 3. 
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“Here they come—there they go.” Blue tanks attacking met 9 Red Infantry 





“Through the wheat.” Advance guard moving on Hill 300 


Prior to the arrival of the 
bulk of the army, « Imp sites 
were rented, releases from tres 
pass secured on all other land 
within the maneuver area, and 
plans made to settle ail clauns 
for damage to private property 
that might arise. Quartermas 
ter depots were established, 
railheads prepared, and head 
quarters organized for the First 
Army and ‘the [ and II Corp: 
The 1st Division was re quis at 
to furnish much of its con;!.t 
personnel for this purpose. 

By August I the houseke¢ p 
ing arrangements had beer 
completed, the organization of 


the umpire system pertecr: d 


and the umpires themselves a+ 
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Scene of the big war. 


sembled at Pine Camp for two weeks of schooling. 

By the middle of August all units had arrived in 
the maneuver area ond established bivouacs as 
shown on the area map. Organizations rolled into 
camp by train and motor as scheduled. True, the 
convoys of hired taxicabs left much to be desired, but 
after all they were taxicabs and not military vehicles 
manned by soldiers. As they rolled by many of us 
stood at mental salute in memory of those stalwarts who 
were charged with the move of the French taxicab army 
out of Paris. God knows they earned admittance to 
whatever place good soldiers go. 

It is mot necessary to set forth any of the incidents that 
this 1935 taxicab army gave birth to. It is enough to 
give the reader a general picture. Let him imagine five 
healthy, active, and mentally alert American Dough- 
boys, equipped with packs and weapons, jammed 1 into a 
passenger vehicle that was built for a maximum of five 
unencumbered civilians; at the wheel of the cab a typical 
American taxicab driver. Assume the cab five hours en 
route, with all hands sick and tired of the radio (these 
cabs were radio-equipped) and decidedly cramped, both 
physically and mentally. That’s the picture—five per- 
fectly normal young American soldiers with many ideas 

—all of them bad—and one taxicab driver with many 
ideas—none of them good. Requirement: Your solution 
(it will be as good as anyone’s). Yet, everyone reached 
his proper destination. 

he initial organization of the First Army is shown 
schematically below: 
First ARMY 

1 Corps Il Corps 

26th Division (Mass. ) *rst Division (Regular) 

43d Division (Me., N. 27th Division (N. Y.) 

H., Ve., R.1., Conn.) 44th Div. (N. J., N. Y.) 

*62d Coast Artillery’ (AA), Company F, 67th Infantry (Medi- 
um Tanks) and a detachment of the Ist Cavalry (Mechanized) 
attached to Ist Division. 





There were no army 








troops. The 26th Divisio: 
medium artillery and w 
some headquarters and 
units; the 43d Division w n 
some headquarters and 
units and had no quart 
units; the 44th Division v 
some medical and quart 
units, had no medium artil! 
engineers, and only thr 





ments of infantry; the 27th Di. 

vision was short one infant: regi. 

ment; the 1st Division, after fy. 

fi nishing personnel for the overhead 
had all its organizations beloy 

strength and was short over half of 

its artillery and many other units 


All artillery was motorized « xcept 
the two regiments (75-mm.) 0! 
the 44th Division. Thus, instead 
of an army of two Corps, as con 
templated by tables of orga: 
tion, there were but five division 
Mew vomeony concentrated in the area with ar 
army and two corps headquarter 
superimposed. 
Only a brief summary of the five exercises can be giver 





Exercise No 

26th Division vs. 44th Division. In this exercise bert 
divisions were supposed to be in camps other than thos 
they actually occupied; theoretically, the 26th Division 

was in bivouac five miles north of its actual bivouac area 
while the 44th Division was theoretically in bivouac five 
miles to the south of its actual area. By the terms of the 
exercise these divisions were required to operate within a 
zone, approximately as follows: 

West Boundary: *Watertown—Evans Mills—thence 
north down the Indian River. 

East Boundary: Black River (village) —Leraysville 
Strickland Corners. 

The 44th Division’s mission required the capture o! 
the high ground north of Trout Brook, while the mission 


of the 26th Division called for the capture of the high 
ground south of Pleasant Creek. New Jersey and New 
York moved cautiously north to meet Massachusetts. The 
fears of the umpires that a general mélée would ensue 
when South Boston crashed into Jersey City never m2 


terialized. All leaders were too cautious. 


Exercise No. 2 

27th Division vs. 43d Division. While Exercise No 
1 was being played, Exercise No. 2 was taking place 
further to the east. Each of the divisions, theoretically in 
bivouac beyond their actual bivouac areas, were given 
missions requiring their advance in a zone of action, 
roughly, as follows: 

West Boundary: Great Bend—Sterlingville—thenc 
R. R. tracks. 
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units 


xcept 


> area 
ichve i 


cr 1 
or the 
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-nence x bi a : t OGLE | r< | *. qc¥ |, a 
ille— East Boundary: . The Carthage-Antwerp highway. echelons must be aggressive; stress must be laid on train 
Th 27th Division was required to capture the high ing of personnel in the collection and dissemination ol 
oaths round north of Reedville, while the 43d Division was di- information (both friendly and hostile); there must be 
se , # rected to seize the high ground south of Reedville. Hill constant liaison between all elements; columns must be 
Ne 300 (an arbitrary designation adopted by the umpires prepared to develop early for an attack; advance-guard 
Te . tor want of a name) proved to be the focal point of the artillery must not be too far forward; security measures 
5. ae battle. Both divisions had it without a struggle, gave it must be carefully planned, must be constant and must be 
ensue up the n fought for it. Aggressive action was lacking on skillfully excecut¢ d. 
2 | th sides. The purpose of the two exercises, namely, to furnish 
In these first two exercises the division staffs prepared training for the units participating and to give experi 
covering the theoretical march of their respective ence in troop leading to jumior officers, was successtully 
e No divisions to the vicinity of the actual camp sites. Based accomplished. 
place n these orders, and at the proper time (designated by Exercise No. 3 
ally in the impires ) the leading units of the divisions crossed Ist Division Us Imaginary Enemy The 1st Division 
given the control lines in the vicinity of their respective biv- in advance of its corps, with outpost to northeast of the 
:ction, ouacs (actual) and, under control of the area umpires, camp site at Gates Corners (see map) was ordered to 
advanced to contact. These exercises occupied the entire move to Pitcairn (see map of New York State) twenty 
hence day of August 21. five miles distant and capture or destroy the advance ele 


following lessons were learned: commanders of all ments of a hostile division (an infantry regiment and a 
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The division, at greatly reduced 
strength, moved by motor in two echelons, contacted the 
enemy and accompli: shed its mission. 

The motor column of approximately twenty-eight 
miles (about 650 motor vehicles) was still moving out 
of the bivouac area when the leading elements contacted 
the enemy. A unit umpire was charg yed with halting the 
leading echelon at a certain point by 7 injecting theoretical 
hostile artillery fire into the situation. The column was 
halted as scheduled, but the umpire made the fatal error 
of permitting himself to become involved in a dicker 
with the 1st Division Doughboys. Says he, “You will 
suffer a ten per cent loss in personnel and equipment if 
you attempt to pass this point.” Says they, “Done! 
We'll take the loss,” and moved on, go° strong, to a 
too early and entirely unscheduled climax. Moral: Never 
dicker with Doughboys. 

Lessons from this exercise: radio communication is es- 
sential for proper control of a large motor column; port- 


battery of artillery). 


able radio communication equipment should be increased; 
rates and lengths of marches, and basic road spaces, as 
provided in our manuals, are out of date; thought must 
be given to the protection of motor columns leone hostile 
aviation; distances should be greater in future motor 
moves than in this exercise. 

Exercises Nos. 4 AND 5. 

These two exercises were designed to instruct the 
commanders of corps, as well as commanders of small 
units. In Exercise No. 4 the II Corps (1st, 27th and 
44th Divisions, with attached coast we (AA), 
mechanized cavalry, and tanks) was directed to move 
from theoretical bivouacs (south of the actual bivouacs) 
to secure the line: North Wilna—Sterlingville—high 
ground two miles north of Evans Mills. The I Corps 
(43d and 26th Divisions) was ordered to advance from 
its theoretical bivouacs (five miles north of actual biv- 
ouacs) and secure the line: Bend in Indian River one 
mile north of Evans Mills—Swamp five miles south of 
Antwerp. Both corps advanced 
follows: 

West Boundary: 
River to the north. 

East Boundary: 


a zone bounded 


-Evans Mills 


Watertown Indian 
The Carthage-Antwerp road. 

The II Corps gained contact with the I Corps and 
forced it to take up a defensive position. The fast tanks 
from Fort Benning (attached to the 1st Division) moved 
from the vicinity of North Wilna across country to the 
northern slope of Hill 300 and then attacked through the 
Vermont regiment of the 43d Division and captured Hill 
300. Georgia’s contributions to the great war roared 
through the open-mouthed Green Mountain Boys who 
bravely—yet dangerously—stood their ground and 
blazed away pointblank at the strange here-they-come- 
there-they-go creatures. As one tank crashed through the 
woods its ie tracks neatly removed a large bush ex- 
posing, unharmed, three startled young Vermonters who 
had been lurking in its cover. 


January-I 


All participants spent a cold night in shelter t 
ouacs. On the following morning the II Cory 
menced an attack against “the I Corps” defensive ' 
At noon the exercise was called off. 

Exercise No. 5 was almost a repetition of No. 4 
that the 1st Division, 62d Coast artillery (AA), -nec! 
anized cavalry, and tanks were taken from the [| or 
and given to the I Corps. The I Corps, with a preponde: 
ance of artillery and with a superiority of two to one in 
infantry, forced the II Corps south to the Black River ; 
the day and a half the exercise lasted. 


Troops had been instructed to exercise the utm 
in protecting private property. Almost everyone played 
the game, but there were a few exceptions. During Fx. 
ercise No. 5 a machine-gun platoon approached a four. 
strand barbed wire fence and, by dint of much sweat and 
labor, hoisted the whole works over the wire. At the rik 
of tearing seats out of breeches, all hands craw! ed 
through. The platoon then reformed and moved towa 
the enemy. At this point a lone straggler, a private, ap- 
peared on the scene. From his pocket he drew a pair of 
wire cutters, neatly snipped the four strands of wire 
strode through the gap and hastened to join his disap. 
pearing platoon- —all this with perfect nonchalance. 


Periods between exercises were devoted to unit training 
according to schedules prepared within each division. 


lonesest was maintained at the highest pitch. This was 
due in large measure to General Nolan’ § strict enjoind 
that all unit commanders keep their men constantly in- 
formed as to what was taking place. 


Proper security measures were too often neglected 
When we read articles such as captain C, T. Lanhan ; 
“Fifty Million Frenchmen Can Be Wrong”’ (in the 
vember-December issue of the Jou RNAL) we are hig 
with compassion for the commander who failed to Pe 
vide security for his force. Yet, in the face of the « 

actual or only represented—this obvious ‘oar 
all too often neglected. 


Daily trains dropped Class I supplies at each divisi 
trailhead, to be distributed to the troops by the vari 
unit supply officers. Daily menus, prepared i in advan 
for the entire period of ‘the maneuver, were uniforn 
throughout the army. Owing to inexperience in hand! 
supplies, 
food, but practice soon remedied this. In a few days al 
organizations were being properly and amply fed. 


Motors played an important part in supply and « 
portation. Units were moved by motor transport { fron 
points as distant as eastern Maine, and without any ser 
ous accident. Motor convoys rolled into camp fron 
destinations on close schedule. Although the limited 


precluded the tactical use of motors, much valuable ex- 
perience was gained with them in the transportation 0! 


supplies and troops. A shortage of motors resulted : 


rental of a large number of retired New York City tax 
cabs, a necessary expedient, since other vehicles were no 


available for hire. 





the first day or so found some units 7 of 


» the few motors involved in the tactical exer- 
ecessity for constant training in their handling 
tt. When not actualy moving, many units 

. have no idea what to do with their motors. 

Onc moving in column on a wide, paved highway, 

optit ally placed branches on top of its trucks as 

cam re from aerial observation. A hostile aviator, ob- 
serv em moving along the road would, no doubt, 
have »-en deceived, exclaiming, “Ah! A flock of trees 
mov along U. S. Highway No. 11 en route to an 

Arbor Day ‘celebration.”? And, later, when Death's 

couch had caused the once green leaves to turn brown, 

g¢ to worry about. Just a tree funeral.’ 

Prior co the maneuver, organizations were required to 

juip themselves in accordance with tables of equipment. 

was a great hurrying and scurrying to do this, for 
inits had been worrying along with the bare ne- 
cessities. As a result of this maneuver, the participating 
units are now fully equipped and ready to take the field. 

The newspapers mentioned the physical combats be- 

7: ween soldiers of opposing sides: This seems to indicate 

air oO These fighters were in- 


tour- 


it and 


AWIE d 


ward 


; that the men were interested. 
wire, 
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around the hostile mght fank. But Private John Soldier 
took the field and learned to care for himself. He ad- 
vanced against a strange enemy over unfamiliar ground. 
He ate from field ranges, drank water from Lyster bags, 
and learned to bathe when—and if 
strange weapons, of which he had only 
craft guns, airplanes, artillery, fast tanks, 
cavalry, huge motor convoys, etc. He participated in a 
maneuver in which thirty- five thousand others took 
and in which all arms were represented. He 


-he could. He saw 


read——antiair- 


mechanized 


part 
learned 
which of his leaders were leaders and which were stuffed 
shirts. He learned how to be a field soldier, how to be a 
leader, and how to care for himself in the field. Now he 
is a veteran of the big “war.” 

Today, when we mache so much over our m: ap problem 
training, when we throw brigades and divisions hither 
and yon and mz ike tactic al aia of gre at magnitude 
—all on paper—it chastens our suilieess spirit and im 
proves us professionally to leave all the paper divisions 
and corps behind and go into the field where the big 
problem is the le ading of the squad, the platoon and che 


company . 


nsely alert and, when out of sight of their officers and - 
dicen. fa , OO Ni Id From a grand-scale tactical standpoint the First Army 
"7 t i Ss. ° : 
et OS ee ee ee is only natural that maneuver was not a success. From the standpoint of real 
rivate Brown of a Maine regiment would want to cap- ‘ 
training—and it was designed for just that—it was a 
uining e Private Smith of a New York regiment. And 1t 1s 
grand success. It put soldiers tn the field—where they 
tally natural that Smith would resist capture. And <I ld | 
should be—and having put them into the field, it sepa 
1S Was when Brow n, drawing a bead on Smith, cried, “Come on ad : . ‘ 
rated the men from the boys in no uncertain manner. 
onder you re my prisoner, ’ Smith probably replied, ““The ; 
ly in- lll am. Try’n get me and the hight was on. *Epitor’s Note: Were the aviator properly versed in his Shak« 
d . o speare we are convinced that he would not pass up this oppor 
[here were no major tactical lessons learned from the tunity to declaim: 
lected First Army maneuver and no generals were convinced by . Fear not till Birnam Wood 
Do come to Dunsinane—and now a wood 
ham’s experience that it was best to employ the reserve division Cicmin Cine Uitte. hem aren, onl eat 
ie No- 
( prc 
net 
lara 
1V1SI 
yari 
{vance 
niforn 
“ 
ndling 
1OIC OF 
ays 
c fre 
_- 
—_* A REFINEMENT, of great value, to be used as training progresses, is the introduction 
ed are of casualties appropriate to the nature and volume of fire received. The umpire should 
ble ex designate those to fall out. It will be instructive to note who takes the initiative when 
rion ¢ a leader becomes a casualty —WAsconsIn Nationat Guarp Review. 














Spy and Counter-Spy—Part I 


By Tuomas M. JoHNSON 


HE A.E.F., like every army in American history, 

had spies and counter-spies, men, and occasionally 

women, who did their indispensable work with 
much drudgery and some adventure—but no publicity. 
Veterans who scoff: “Never heard of it!’’ should remem- 
ber that a secret service is supposed to be secret, and the 
A.E.F. covered a lot of territory. 

Few even heard the name of that branch which was 
not “‘secret service,’ but G-2-B, meaning Division B of 
G-2, the Intelligence Section of the General Staff, Chau- 
mont. It functioned mostly under Lieutenant Colonels 
Aristides Moreno and Nicholas W. Campanole. G-2, 
Services of Supply, Tours, was concerned mainly with 
spy-hunting. 

Under G-2-B, G.H.Q., and G-2, $.0.S., came all mili- 
tary intelligence work of a secret nature in the Zone of 
the Armies, most of such work in the rest of France and 
in Great Britain, and some of it in all European countries, 
Allied, neutral and enemy. But outside of France and 
Great Britain it was done very largely by the Military 
Intelligence Division of the General Staff, War Depart- 
ment, first under Major General R. H. Van Deman, 
then under Brigadier General Marlborough Churchill. 
indeed, the far-flung tentacles of M.I.D. spread from 
W ashington over ihe world. 

That work was done rather well. Although spying is 
not supposed to be congenial to the Amusicen tempera- 
ment, such diverse ae as Sir Basil Thomson of 
Scotland Yard and von Hindenburg agree that we 
picked it up readily. Sir Basil thought thee, at times, our 
intelligence service was better iho the British; this is 
high praise, for those frank hearty Britons with whom 
we collaborated closely were past masters at the devious 
art. Certainly during the decisive final months of the 
War, G-2-B was doing valuable work. 

That work was divided between espionage, which is 
spying, and counter-espionage, which is hunting the 
eneniy’s spies. Espionage involves not only spying upon 
the enemy, but gaining information about him or dam- 
aging his cause by secret means. It may include sabotage 
or propaganda. Nobody engaged in it wears a black 
slouch hat or long cloak or pink whiskers; your typical 
Spy wants to be inconspicuous. He even calls himself an 

‘agent. So, in civil life, he wears black shoes, blue 
serge ready-mades, and a derby hat. In the army, he 
wears O.D. or field grey, depending upon the back- 
ground, 

Right here, let this writer make plain that personally 
he had no connection during the War with spies, counter- 
spies or their work. He was not under G-2-B, but as ac- 
credited correspondent of the New York Swn, came 
under G-2-D, the Press and Censorship Division of the 
Intelligence Section, G.H.Q., A.E.F. He violates no 








The problem was no’ g 
much to place agents whiere 
they could get valuable in. 
formation as to devise means 
to get that information ou 
in time to be useful. 


obligation in passing on, after well nigh twenty ve 
some truths and some true stories of American secre 
service abroad, gleaned years afterward, 
former participants. 

Those in the game strove always to make secret servic 
businesslike ne efficient, but despite everything, its irr 
pressible romanticism would thrust through to the sur 
face. What wonder, in a hastily assembled servic 
thusiastic amateurs. 

On April 6, 1917, the M.I.D. in Washington con- 
sisted of two officers (Major General R. H. Van Dem 
and Colonel A. B. Coxe) and one part-time clerk. | 
Europe we had a few attachés paying some of their own 
Actually, in the European sense of the word 
we had no “agents.”” The task of building up the servic 
fell to General Van Deman. 

Picking spies and spy-hunters! How would one do tt’ 
Choose world travelers, cosmopolites, linguists, geogr 
phers, college professors, newspaper comespendenss, a eK- 
plorers, international lawyers, detectives, traveling sale 
men, radio men, code and cipher and secret ink men? | 
G-2 there is work for all kinds of men, save those who are 
too slow-witted or too timid to work on their own. 


large 


€ ot en. 


expenses. 


“To be a really good secret agent,” according to an 
American who was one, “you must know the territon 
where you are to operate, its people, customs and |ao- 

age. But above all you need keen intelligence and iror 
self-control. You must have a strong motive: great love 
of your own country or hatred of the enemy, = for 
adventure, or, perhaps, for money, but not enough t 
make you sell out to the enemy. It takes an honest man 
to be a good spy. He must hold his liquor and hol tie off 
his women. As Kipling says:* ‘reporting for duty alone 
out of sight, out of reach of his fellows,’ yet he must do: 
sincere job, and not cook up exaggerated or faked re ports 
He must have courage and balance to endure a di yuble 
life of strain and pretence, always expecting a tap on the 
shoulder, yet always outwardly calm and commonp glace.” 

How can he do it? Not without training, the Amer: 
cans soon found. Every European power had one or mott 
schools for spies, whose pupils were men and w met 
selected from the army or the civil population, taug 
mostly by others who from long sojourn were fa: nil 


*The Spies’ March. 
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enemy countnies, and had done some spying 
shoes s. One notable exception was the celebrated 

- idable Fraulein Doktor—teal name Elsabeth 

So Me <<! ieller—who, despite lurid romances, never did 
te ing, but with her knowledge of languages and 

ere het ). training, implacably drilled her ae spy, 
IN: Me in school in German-occupied Antwerp. Through a 
Fret intelligence officer there came to G-2-B, A.E.F., 

TUS RB hese maxims that she imparted to future German spies: 

“\\ hen gathering information, do not appear curious 


— 


out or anxious to obtain it. 
Train the face to be absolutely impassive; obtain the 
revelation of important intelligence by inventing infor- 
anal mation during the course of the conversation, and ex- 
Hi pounding it with an air of mystery. 
, Do not speak of confidential subjects in trains, on 
7 street-car platforms, or in cafés. 
aaa “Carefully avoid leaving letters, notes, hotel bills or 
a - addressed newspapers where they may be found, or 
‘a a throwing them into the waste-basket, even after tearing 
a a them up. 
| “Form the habit of recording observations by conven- 
— nal words which are apparently harmless (accounts of 
oe penditure, laundry bills, additions made on the outside 


ck. Ip ME of envelopes, etc.) 
IK. If 
“Conceal the knowledge of a given language as far as 


Pied possible, in order to hear the conversation of ockets. 
jail ‘Appointments with persons from whom information 
is expected, should be made in some place as far awav 
~ do i? Hae ® possible from their place of residence, and from the 
geogr: fame 2S" nt’s field of operation. It is even advisable to have 
al them travel several hours by train, especially at night, for 
o sale: Je! hen men are tired, they are more expansive and less 
en? [p gg cautious than otherwise. 
nho al “Be satisfied with ascertaining half a dozen facts, rather 
than a hundred opinions. The latter, if expressed by 
a fools, are worth nothing, and if expressed by persons of 
arm intelligence, may not ie sincere, while the former, al- 
wl los though they may not seem important at the time, may 
ye lead to appreciable results when once they have been 
oa had ascertained and compared with others.” 
ee te That is G-2 work: a jigsaw puzzle to be put together. 


An intercepted enemy radio message, a prisoner’ S state- 


gh to 
ug" Mment, a spy 's report. And—how reliable is the spy? If 
















est man 
sold of he is honest, does he really know his job? Was his train- 
‘ JUL 
» alan ing at the school at Chaumont perhaps too hasty, con- 
i n, 
ae cerned more with the German army and what informa- 
-eport. Men about it G-2-B wanted, than the technique of his 
| Menew and tricky trade? 
double p Dye . 7 
il isguise could not avail him much; certainly not dis- 
place.” guise in the melodramatic tradition. False whiskers, wigs, 
grease paint would not stand the wear and tear of war. 
Amet- 
J 0 pass for a German one had to look, talk, act like a 
or mor Try “ . . ° 
ae crman—sometimes, be one. To avoid immediate ar- 
— rest, {alse papers, passports, identity cards were necessary, 
ae and ery secre’ 1 
familiar t service supplied its agents with them, 


fanks to expert chemists, printers and even ex-forgers. 


mes, too, they carried socks or neckties soaked in 


Om 


secret ink, and hollow coins or cuff buttons to carry mes- 
sages or credentials that might, in a crisis, save a life—or 
lose one. 

What did men get for doing such work? It depended 
upon the men and the work. A bus-boy got $5.00 for 
searching a traveler’s suitcase; a traitor high i in the diplo- 
matic service, $25,000 for advance aformetion ef tm 
portant policies. The relatively few highly experienced 
and expert spies, frequently officers of the army or navy, 
got $5,000 or $10,000 a year and a large expense account. 
The rank and file got $1,000 or $2,000. Austria paid 
$100,000 to the saboteur who blew up a first-class Italian 
battleship. But the marvel is for how little ordinary spies 
could be hired. 

The Americans paid well; report says $10,000 for posi- 
tive news of movement of a first-class German shock 
division; $3,000 a month for valuable inside information 
from German officials in neutral countries; 
map of the Heligoland fortifications. 

Such pay went sometimes to informers like the profes- 
sional spies who infested neutral countries, notably Switz- 
erland, and to Germans—traitors, if you like. Colonel 
Nicolai says he had no American traitors working for his 
German military intelligence—the Nachrichtendienst 
Real American secret agents got little special reward for 
daring death, not in a glorious j jump-off with comrades, 


soo for a 


but alone at dawn, focine the muzzles of a firing r squ ad. 
American secret agents who survived and were recom- 
but those 


“killed 


mended for decorations did not receive them; 
men, are recorded as 
Republics are not utterly ungrateful. 

In moving its hidden pawns, G-2-B minimized risk 
wherever possible by codperating with the Allied secret 
services. By 1917 they had the Central Powers, Germany 
especially, enmeshed by a carefully thought-out organi- 
zation of men under cover in important pl aces: at Gen- 
eral He: adquarters, army groups and armies; in Berlin, 
the Krupp Works and ‘Kiel. It even seaoaiiel Nach- 
richtendienst centers at Antwerp and Lorrach. Sometimes 
these men worked alone, but frequently there was a 
group of men and women (and, occasionally, children), 
each working under a good camouflage, in a position of 
importance, knowing only the captain who acted as clear- 
ing house for all. He forwarded reports to and received 
orders from his superiors, usually through couriers posing 
as traveling salesmen or itinerant peddlers, less often by 
coded telegrams or letters in secret ink, by carrier pigeon 
or airplane, ot hidden radio. 

G-2 found the problem was not so much to place 
agents where they could get valuable information as to 
devise means to get that information out in time to be 
useful. A French agent at a German army headquarters 
found out beforehand about the Chemin des Dames at- 
tack of May 27, 1918, but his warning, like most spy 
messages, did not reach French G. Q. G. 
mans were at Chateau Thierry. 

The side-doors were about the only ways into or out of 
Germany. The front door of the Western Front was 


and one woman, who died, 
in action.” 


until the Ger- 
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barred; by 1917 Allied secret service chiefs could almost 
never get an agent safely across No Man’s Land afoot, 
and not much oftener by airplane. If German listening 
sets missed, the pigeons he carried to send back reports 
might betray him, or the returning plane might not pick 
him up. So most spying upon Germany was directed 
from Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland. Often it was 
sheltered by Allied legations and consulates, but some- 
times independent spy teams or individuals lent aid and 
comfort. 

Agents could be got across the border into Germany, 
camouflaged as legitimate travelers, or smuggled across 
by “underground railways.” Often they were nationals 
of neighboring neutral countries, who already had con- 
tacts in, and excuses for visiting, Germany. Some were 
German Independent Socialists glad to help overthrow 
the Empire; others were deserters from the army and 
navy. Allied and American intelligence services kept 
agents in villages bordering on Germany to work the 

“deserter racket.” They pumped all German renegades 
who got through the barbed wire for information about 
conditions in the German army and civil population. 
They paid for such information, of course, and sometimes 
the deserter teturned and asked more for not complaining 
to the local authorities of the “‘violation of neutrality,” or 
for not revealing to the local German secret service what 
the Americans wanted to know. 

Our naval intelligence launched upon the canals of 
Holland a fleet of canal-boats, ostentatiously in the carry- 
ing trade. They were manned by German deserters who 
had been especially useful to the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence and who now, to keep their mouths shut, were 


supplied with jobs both peaceful and permanent. 


The Army’s most substantial espionage set-up was less 
whimsical. It consisted in planting at every principal 
railroad junction that fed the German lines facing the 
main American sectors, one or more “train watchers.” ‘a 
Their business was to report daily and exactly, the 
amount and nature of railway traffic through those sta- 
tions—especially troop-trains, supply-trains ‘nd hospital- 
trains. A sample paragraph from such a report would 
read: 

“Westbound: One train of 20 cars. A second of 23 
cars, containing infantry, both old and young men. Five 
freight trains, one of 28 cars containing airplanes; one of 
23, one of 34, one of 31, all containing ammunition. One 
of 30 carrying artillery. 

“Eastbound: Two Red Cross trains full of wounded.” 


German military trains were generally standardized in 
number and kind of cars used for each purpose—so 
many cars to a troop-train, so many such trains to a di- 
vision. Train movements through Metz, Conflans, 
Cologne, Mainz, Coblenz, showed troop movements 
which indicated the German situation and intentions. 
General Nolan says that this information was consistent- 
ly the most valuable G-2-B obtained. 

The gathering of this data was neither spectacular nor 
glamorous, but hard, and frequently dangerous, especially 
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in Coblenz where the spy-hunt was ruthless Train 
watchers had to have good excuses for spending 
time in or near railroad stations and yards. S 
they were railroad employees, and got their rep. ts oy 
aboard passing trains. Belgian engineers  skiri 
Dutch border by night signalled across in 
dashes by opening and closing their fire-box di 
Across that same frontier sneaked the Russi 
who, for good American dollars, turned an in 
espionage trick. Veteran agents of imperial Russia, thy 
Bolsheviki crossed them off the payroll. So they came tp 
the Americans. They had the experience and co 
over Europe that we lacked. We tried them out on 
job: 
“Run over to Essen and see about this new invisibl. 
airship or something the Krupps are making. x 
That was the rumor Allied secret services had heard | 
the winter of 1917-18. They could not verify it so, some. 
what ironically, we gave the Russians a chance. Witho: 
a murmur, they disguised themselves as workmen, and 
one after another, crossed the border from Holland ry 
Germany. Soon they were at Essen, hard at work—b}y 
day for the Krupps, by night for G-2-B. They reported 
back: 
“Invisible airship is not. But new long-range gun 
It can throw shell far behind Allied lines, as far as big 
railroad junctions, even Paris. It is a gun within a gun 
and it is firing a shell within a shell.” 
bee the inventor,” laughed the French when th 
heard, “is Baron von Miinchausen!’ 
Then came that March morning in 1918 when the 
first shell sailed 72 miles to explode in Paris and jar the 
world. The first official French communiqué announced 
that the Germans had “bombarded Paris from a great 
height!” The invisible airships! Even when later the 
French announced it was Berth~. they did not sa 
was really Baron von Miinchausen’s “‘gun within a gut 
an eight-inch tube stuck into a fourteen-inch ¢ 
The projectile was not exactly a shell within a shell, | 
it was different from other shells then used. And, whik 
the French ignored our Russian agents’ early warning, tt 
helped speed | to France five fourteen-inch American na\ 
guns on railway mounts, intended among other thing: 
to counter-battery the Berthas. 
The part the American secret service had in putting 
across the ruse that made the Germans fear our blow 
St. Mihiel might fall in Alsace, is little known, although 
many know how we faked a troop concentration about 
new army headquarers at Belfort by reconnaissances nd 
radio messages. 
Now Belfort was a happy hunting ground for Germ 
spies who mingled readily with its Alsatian oie n 
and jumped quickly back and forth to Switzerland 
switchboard of the Nachrichtendienst. In a hote! room 
there, Colonel A. L. Conger of G-2 wrote a moe t0 
General Pershing reporting progress in preparing ¢ th 
coming attack. He burned letter and copy, but 
crumpled carbon paper he threw into his waste basket 











































































rook a walk. When he returned the carbon 
Meanwhile, in Berne, certain Ameri- 
told, “We're going to make a big attack in 
See that the German secret service finds out 


s gone! 


esult of these remarkable orders, attachés of the 
legation and various army officers commenced 
Berne’s bookstores for data on the topography 
and maps. Greatly excited, the Germans set an 
d woman agent, known to the spy world of 
‘Bella Donna,” to work on a young American 
tact enil attaché. This dark, handsome Russian with 
, eyes had vamped many susceptible soldiers and 
its in the lobby of the spy-infested Bellevue Palace 
What wonder that, one evening in late August, 
the American fell a victim? 
“Llow about a cocktail before dinner?” he asked her. 
ome. Eves shining with excitement, natural as well as arti- 
she accompanied him. Her charms multiplied that 
cockt: il to several. Gradually the American sagged, his 
ead rolled, and he slept. Deftly, aided by a Getnnan bar- 
nder, the woman extracted from his inside pocket a 
long, narrow envelope. Quickly, she slipped to her room 
nd 0 pened it. Her glowing eyes beheld a proper official 
ommunication ““from’’ General Nolan “‘to” the Ameri- 
can military attaché in Switzerland, directing that he 
collect forthwith and forward to G.H.Q. all dependable 
men who had been in Alsace or spoke its pane. Spies 
nd intelligence officers for an invading army! 
"The woman spy photographed the letter, ‘replaced it in 
ts envelope, and slipped it back in the pocket of the still 
sleeping American. 
When she handed her chief that photograph, she got a 
raise, but we wonder what she got two weeks later, when 
the great American attack came, not in Alsace, but 125 
at St. Mihiel? 
On August 30 the Germans ordered a general alarm in 
They moved hospitals and bank reserves 
“a across the Rhine. Two divisions were moved up 
lose behind the Alsace front. G-2 gleaned from prison- 
ers and other means these and Gastints indications that 
throughout the autumn and until the Armistice, the 
Germans dreaded attack in Alsace. Indeed, von Hinden- 
burg himself said so. 
The Germans also dreaded, with better reason, the 
collapse of their ally, Austria-Hungary. That collapse 
was caused partly by the foremost of American World 
War secret agents, Emmanuel Voska. American citizen, 
es and though Czech born, this energetic, magnetic character 
seized the opportunity of the “World War to work in 
erman New — for Czechoslovakian independence. Secretly 
sation he buil t up, through American-Bohemian societies, a 
ane spy system in Austrian and German circles, in- 
cluding the consulates. This. system gave much valuable 
information to the British intelligence service and helped 
the German plots that swung American opinion 
the Allies. When Count von Bernstorff went 
Milada Jamchek, an attractive Czech woman spy, 


miles away, 


Mulhouse. 


utting 
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hough 
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was included in his entourage she is 
said to have been saved by 
Voska to Bernstorff: “If she dies, so do you.” 


Bernstorff was in Berlin, 


Caught, convicted, 
this laconic message from 
but Voska’s men and the 
great spy himself were everywhere in Central Europe. 
Voska, who had previously been commissioned a cap 
was sent by our M.I. D. to 


Amer 


Its base was behind the Italian front, at 


tain in the American army, 
“Voska Group” or 


can intelligence. 


form the “Tralian Section”’ of 


Padua, whence it undermined the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Its tentacles stretched from the Balkans to the 
Baltic. In return for news of the enemy the Czech groups 


which formed this ubiquitous net received news of 
Allied victory, propaganda for hostile consumption. De- 
sertion, always rampant in the armies of the Dual Mon- 
archy, increased by leaps and bounds. 

At the front, Voska’s “language patrols” carried on 
the good work. Nightly these tireless workers crawled 
into No Man’s Land, and in Czech or Slovak sy mpa- 
thized with the weary conscripts in Austrian uniform, 
encouraging them to tell of their hardships and urging 
—~ to desert. 

We'll give you good food,” they said, 
to fight for Czech independence.” 

Oddly enough, American M.I.D. was helping build 
up those Czech legions that with the Italian army were to 
bear the red and white over the top against the hated 
Austrians in the final victory of Vittorio Venetto. Mean 
while, the country behind was honeycombed by Voska’s 
men disguised as Austrian soldiers. Voska himself even 
went to Berlin and there mailed his autographed photo- 
graph to the counter-espionage chief who had advertised 
for him “dead or alive.”” Much alive, Voska today is a 
prominent citizen of Czechoslovakia. He is a picturesque 
. 


“and a chance 


Voska’s group included the only woman shot for espio- 
nage under M.I.D. Behind the Austrian she 
printed thousands of bread and meat tickets which were 
distributed widely among Czech patriots. 
stores were stripped and famine threatened. The woman 
faced a firing squad but added impetus had been given 
to the cry for peace. The will to war was bre aking fast. 
Allied secret services were in touch with the " fnde 
pendent Socialists who brought about the German revo- 
lution, and their reports accunstely foretold the course it 
would take. The Allied agents supplied German Reds with 
money and with propaganda j in the form of leaflets, news 
papers and fake books, often containing President Wil- 
son's speeches. They financed groups of German desert 
ers in neutral. countries in touch with Red groups in 
Germany, which in turn aided Allied spies. a 
agents conferred with German revolutionary leaders in 
Berlin a few days before the revolution broke and on 
October 30, 1918, a branch of the American secret service 
warned Chaumont and Washington that the day was 
near at hand. 
Revolution brought the Armistice, but it did not bring 
peace in the secret war. How real was the German revo- 
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lution? Would it last? If not, what then? Was Ger- 
many really half-starved? Could and would she fight 
again? To those and many other questions, President 
Wilson wanted answers, and turned to G-2-B. 

General Van Deman set up a secret service for the 
American Peace Commission. He sent agents to Ger- 
many. One was an American woman journalist who 
took up residence in Berlin. There she met prominent 
people from whom she extracted much valuable informa- 
tion. Her reports came back to G-2-B over the signature 
“Q.” She unearthed a Junker plot to annex Lithuania 
and later tracked down a woman Bolshevik in the Diissel- 
dorf affair. After these signal achievements she went to 
Russia where she was eventually trapped and narrowly 
escaped execution. 

But in spite of “Q's” successes, G-2-B’s experience jus- 
tified Sir Basil Thomson’s dictum: 
a good spies; though married men may not believe 

* Too temperamental, he thought; 
a the man they are “put on!’’ G-2-B had one serio- 
comic disaster, and as a result General Nolan forbade the 
use of women spies. In spite of this a few did creep in. 

While “Q” was in Berlin, so we re “A-1” and “A-2” 
—a pair of sergeants of the Corps of f Intelligence Police 
chosen for their knowledge of German. They posed as 


“Women do not 


apt to fall in love 


newspaper corresponde nts, to report political and eco- 
lived at an inn frequented by 
Reds, worked into workmen’ s and sol lie rs’ councils, met 


nomic conditions. ““A-1”’ 


Spartacist leaders and warned of a coming uprising they 
were plotting. Then he wormed his way into the Ger- 
man War Office and the good graces of a fraulein who 
slipped him a copy of a plan for the reorganization of 
the German army. This reached Paris in time to stiffen 
the disarmament terms of the treaty—now scrapped. His 


““grapevine’’ was the G-2-B officer unobstrusively attached 
to General Harries’ mission of American officers super- 
vising the return of prisoners from headquarters at the 
Hotel Adlon. There American agents drew the rations 
of chocolate, toilet soap and oches luxuries that were 
priceless bribes. 

Then ““A-1” and “A-2” got the prearranged warning: 
“There’s a food package foes you at the Adlon!” 

German Suspicions had been aroused. Twenty-four 
hours later, ““A-1” and “A-2” arrived at Trier, General 


Precnag b advanced G.H.Q. for gathering information 
about German politics. Here a G-2-B officer persuaded 
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“A-1” to return to Berlin and feed false info 
about our Third Army to the celebrated German 
spy, von Schenck. Meanwhile, another office: 
from Trier on midnight rides, first to von Hinde 
headquarters, then to Berlin. There he persuade Ger. 
man leaders that President Wilson really would n 

athize with them for refusing to sign the Tre icy 
Versailles! They had thought he would! 

We watched closely to find out if the Germar. army 
could again put up a fight. German-American secret 
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agents fitted about the Coblenz bridgehead—a d be. 
yond. They were authorized to go “anywhere at an; 
time, day or night, by any means of conveyance in any 


uniform or celaan clothes catrying a concea 
and must not be delayed 
with priority over all others.’’ So read their passes. They 
gathered more accurate information than did other Allie 
agents, so the actual check-up showed. 

We had a good peep hole on the Rhine, the Risen 
fuerstenhof Hotel at Coblenz. G-2-B made it a Spy tray 
with agents for employees and dictographs in man 
rooms. ‘All suspected strangers were lodged there. 

There were plot and counter-plot a-plenty in those 
days. Such was the Diisseldorf affair. A cosmopol 
group of Communists, with Russian experience, tried 1 
incite American and Canadian troops on the Rhine 
mutiny. The leader was Robert A. Minor, son of a Texa 
federal judge, now a prominent Communist in New 
York. 


In Diisseldorf, this group printed circulars urging 


pistol or revolver . 


seas soldiers to rebel against their “ capitalist masters’ and 


go home. These conaion were entrusted to a dari 
comrade named Siegfried, who was charged with the task 
of smuggling them into Coblenz. This he did by taking 
the train, hiding the circulars in the toilet and there sit 
ting on them. When he reached Coblenz, he delivered 
them to Colonel R. H. Williams, of G-2, who had sent 
him to Diisseldorf to do just that. Later Siegfried led t 
plotters into the British lines near Cologne, “escaped 
testified at the British court-martial, and won a Britis 
decoration—but not an American decoration. Siegfried, 
““A-1”, and a third agent who detected a plot to blow up 
munitions, were all recommended for the Distinguished 
Service Medal, but that was as far as it got. This republic 
does not overwhelm with gratitude those who serve it 10 
the secret war. 


NATIONS SHOULD NEVER be surprised by their own unpreparedness. It is pardonable 
to be defeated, but never be taken by surprise —FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
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SANGER 


|. 4E American Civil War was a great destroyer of 
putations. In the effort to ensure deathless 
wurels for some of its actors, our earlier writers 
ized their manifest virtues through the ancient 
General 
Longstreet was one of those who suffered a vicious 
snadies. Even before the ashes of the war had 
he was forced to defend himself from the calum- 


nt of attacking their lesser confréres. 


a busy horde of pseudo- military experts. His de- 
was at times intemperate; this engendered more at- 
[t took some thirty years for the noise to subside. 
\feanwhile, dispassionate research had revealed that of the 
y indictments leveled against him, few could be sub- 
stantiated. 
After a lapse of a generation or so, a new critic has 
and able 


Lee, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman not only sums 


ipon the scene. In a lengthy study of 
R bert rt E. 
e traditional charges against L ongstreet, but appears 
have added a few "all his own—one being the inti- 
tion that General Longstreet was essentially a defen- 
general, incapable of understanding offensive strat- 
No sound reason exists for this fresh attack unless 
Freeman has unearthed new and trustworthy sources 
that bear out the ancient canards. None is apparent. 
The world acknowledges that Lee was a great leader, a 
brilliant but rash fighter, and a skillful strategist. That 
made mistakes will be conceded by all except the 
blind partisan. That he was not a great tactician is being 
c conceded by a growing number of military critics. That 
1¢ was ill and Tusasbed at Getty sburg 1 is known to most 
scholars; and that his army was pretty much out of hand 
from one cause or another, is the conclusion of all compe- 
) No amount of blame shifted to 
Lee's subordinates can change the fact that Lee was in 
ommand, that Lee’s staff failed miserably to codrdinate 
he movements of the new three-corps army, and that 
the decision to attack Meade’s formidable position was 
Lee S. 
The moth-eaten charge initiated by Pendleton and fol- 
lowed up by John B. Gordon, that Longstreet was ordered 
make a sunrise attack on July 2, can be dismissed as 
mere assertion. The contrary has been proved. The ac- 
usation that Longstreet deliberately delayed his march 
0 G —— and, subsequently, from Seminary Ridge 
his position for the attack, needs more careful ex- 
amination. Many have believed Longstreet guilty and, 
by it iplication, Dr. Freeman is one of these. 
[he serious allegation that General Longstreet failed 
support Pickett’s assaults against the Union center on 
July 2, rests on the assumption that Lee had abdicated 


tent military critics. 
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Longstre el 


command. In addition to these main charges predicated 


on Longstreet’ s actions at Gettysburg, we now have the 
new criticism that he was a defensive general and, what 
is more de adly, that he sulked in his tent, so to spe: ak, 
and allowed his anger to govern him all during the march 
to the battlefield ond leone during the two days of fight 
ing. 

We know that Longstreet proposed a movement 
around Meade’s left to interpose between the Union 
Army and W ashington, 


puc on L ongstreet’ Ss ‘words, to envelop Me ade’ Ss le tt tactic 


or, if a different construction is 
ally. That ‘Longstreet was guilty ol any impropriety in 
making this suggestion 1s extremely difficult to accept. 
His intimate relation with Lee was in itself sufficient to 
justify such recommendations, not to mention his official 
position as Lee’s senior corps commander. He might be 
classed ¢ as impolitic by repe: ating his recommendation 
after it had been rejected by Lee; but certainly he 
( olonel Battine 


and Longstreet 


can 
not be labeled insubordinate. alles ges that 
this discussion between Lee “wasted pre- 


cious time.” This is most doubtful, since the orders for 
the attack had not been issued and Longstreet’s corps 
had not arrived at the assemb ly point when the incident 
occurred. That L ee and I -ongstreet grew he ated is hay ghly 


probable, although no account makes the definite state- 


Logistics Cannot be Ignored. 
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ment that it was an angry conference. Lee had a violent 
temper, once aroused, and Longstreet was more than a bit 
touchy when deadly earnest. This supposedly angry 
scene resulted in a direct order to Longstreet to attack the 
Union left in accordance with the plan and without fur- 
ther discussion. This was a logical and proper way to 
terminate such an interview between a commander and 
one of his subordinates. Once the final decision was 
made, General Longstreet proceeded to carry out his 
orders. 

Later, when General Hood suggested a somewhat simi- 
lar plan of tactical envelopment, Longstreet rejected it and 
directed that General Lee’s orders be carried out. Dr. Free- 
man would have us believe that Longstreet was remiss in 
not modifying Lee’s orders or in not » del: aying the attack 
in order to hunt up Lee and acquaint him with Hood’s 
recommendations. Can anyone fail to visualize Lee’s re- 
actions had Longstreet again approached him with a sug- 
gestion that had been twice rejected—the last time in 
anger? 

As to the accusation of deliberate delay, much can be 
said. The innumerable accounts of this campaign permit 
a considerable degree of accuracy in its reconstruction. 
It is obvious that few have investigated carefully or even 
stopped to consider the logistics of Lee’s army and, par- 
ticularly, of Longstreet’s I Corps. Colonel Battine, almost 
alone among the many commentators (and he was an ad- 
verse critic of Longstreet) stated that Longstreet’s corps 
could have come up and been available before noon on 
July 2 to push an attack or to launch a pursuit. Let it be 
noted that he did not say early in the morning or at day- 
break. The words mean late in the morning. Pendleton 
says pointedly that Longstreet was ordered to attack at 
daybreak and deliberately failed to obey these orders. 
But he neglects to state ‘the hour at which Longstreet 
should have arrived on the scene. On the other hand, 
Dr. Freeman seems to think that Longstreet’s corps 
should have been ready to attack at about seven o'clock. 
Let us trace the movements of the I Corps and determine 
which of these three gentlemen is correct. 

Why General Pendleton should have made such a 
astounding charge is a matter of conjecture. All the evi- 
dence indicates that Lee hoped Longstreet would be 
able to attack bright and early on the 2d. This was 
Longstreet’s understanding when he left Lee in the early 
evening of July 1 and rode back to Cashtown where he 
had established a temporary headquarters. 

The I Corps left its camp near Chambersburg on the 
morning of June 30 and bivouacked for the night in the 
mountain village of Greenwood—about midway between 
Chambersburg and Cashtown. On the morning of July 
1 the corps held to its bivouac because the road was not 
clear. General Lee was at hand and could have ordered 
a march if the conditions had warranted. When the I 
Corps did start toward Cashtown, it was soon blocked 
by Johnson's division of Ewell’s corps which pushed in 
from a side road and‘took the road ahead of Longstreet. 
Since the army was badly scattered and staft control non- 
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existent, Longstreet could have directed Johnson 

and fall in behind the I Corps. But General Lee wa 

ent and that argues tacit approval of the | Corps’ alt, 
Even had Lee not been present, Longstreet could jay, 
given Johnson priority with all propriety since E. ¢l| 
Corps was sc: attered and the natural instinct of a so! 

to facilitate rather than hinder a concentration. Fu che; 
more, since small bodies of troops march more r:idhy 
than the larger units, it was reasonable to assume tho 
Johnson could and would keep well out of the way of thy 
I Corps. All this is academic, however, because the 
commander was on the spot and could have prescribed 
whatever priority he saw fit. 

A delay of several hours followed. Once the road w, 
cleared, Longstreet pushed on, established a march head 
quarters near Cashtown, and then rode rapidly toward 
Gettysburg, accompanied by his staff and Colone! 
mantle of the British Army. He rejoined Lee on Ser 
nary Ridge late in the afternoon and participated in t 
preliminary conference. During this conference Long. 
street learned, in general, what Lee intended to do. Her: 
(or possibly earlier) he had his conversations with [. 
over a proposed turning movement or tactical envelop 
ment of Meade’s left—it is not clear just what he did 
propose. This suggested plan of Longstreet’s was re ject ] 
by Lee who announced his determination to attack 
Meade in position. 

Longstreet left Lee in the early part of the night. At 
that time he knew that he was expected to push hi 
march and arrive as early as possible to take part in 
attack tentatively pl: anned against the Union left. Th 
be it understood, was a tentative plan—not an_ attack 
order. 

Now there are several things about this business that 
leave one in doubt. Certainly there was no specific tac- 
tical maneuver ordered or even set forth in definite tern 
The location of the Confederate right remained unde 
cided. As the lines then stood, the right of the Confed- 
erate position was almost directly in front of the place 
where the conference was held. Part of Lee’s plan con 
templated a shift of the entire Confederate line further 
south, but information of the enemy right and Ewell’: 
strong recommendations seem to have caused Lee 
abandon this idea. With so much uncertainty, Long- 
street may have understood that the place’ where he woul 
defile and deploy for battle would be nearer the center 
of the Confederate line that was actually formed the next 
day. At all events, General Lee does not seem to have 
made himself clear as to just where the line would bx 
formed or just what method of attack would be adopted 
Nor did he specify what part each corps would play 
Even then he was undecided whether to make his main 
effort on the left or on the right. There was room for 
misunderstanding. The whole matter, then, seems to t¢- 
solve itself into this: The development for battle w yuld 
take place early the next day, but not until the troops 
came up would the details of the attack be given. 

Two facts strongly support the view that this we 
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of affairs when Longstreet left Lee’s side and 
ard Cashtown. For one thing, Longstreet’s 

not move directly on its final battle position by 

across country over reasonably easy terrain; 

er, it marched directly to an assembly area op- 
Confederate right as it stood at the time of the 

e the night before. Had General Longstreet 

be ire of the extent of the Confederate line and the 
ere his corps would deploy, he could have and 
, would have diverted his column to the south- 
r crossing Willoughby Run, and marched it di- 


rectly to its battle position over easy ground and under 

perfect cover. This procedure would have saved 
his men a tiresome march up the hill and, later, an equal- 
ly faciguing march along the face of Seminary Ridge. 
And obv ‘ously it would have saved much time. Ic is only 


necessary to study Longstreet’s march methods during 
the previous campaigns to realize that he never indulged 
in needless marches. On the night of July 1 there were 
no untoward circumstances that would have caused him 
to abandon his usual technique. Therefore it is incon- 
sistent to believe that he knew the ultimate location of 
his battle position or the mission he would have to under- 
take the next day. 

General Longstreet rejoined his headquarters late that 
evening after having ridden past his corps as it plodded 
stolidly on to its appointed clash with fate. Not until 
midnight and after did the last troops reach their bivouac 
in the quiet meadows paralleling Marsh Creek. 

The distance from Greenwood to the bivouac area was 
not excessive tor a day’s march, but factors other than 
mere mileage were involved. Unless one has experienced 
the harassing effect of interruptions, crowded roads, inter- 

iled units, and the torture of dust on a hot day, there 
can z, lictle comprehension of the fatigue sustained by 
Longscesaa? s corps on July 1. Willoughby Run was the 
reasonable limit of a march toward battle if the combat 
efhciency of the men be considered, and Longstreet was 
too wise a commander to force his men when the battle 
plan was still shrouded in uncertainty. The selected biv- 
ouac area was the last convenient one short of the field 
itself, where the corps would be secure from observation 
and where men and animals could be rested, fed, and 
W atered ° 

Moreover, it was but a short march to the field. In- 
deed, had Longstreet known }; just where his corps would 
deploy, he could have marched it direct to its battle po- 
sition under perfect cover and over reasonably easy 
groul d. 

Few have seen fit to quarrel with this corps commander 
for stopping along Willoughby Run, nor have they 
quest ioned the propriety of giving his men a few hours’ 
rest before battle. Several authorities insist, however, 
that he should have been in position and ready to attack 
at a much earlier hour. Let us consider the facts in the 


From the center of the bivouac area to the top of Semi- 
nan idge, the road was uphill, single-track, dusty and 
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rough. In all probability it was half-choked with strag 
olers, broken wagons, discarded equipment, and other 
débris that accumulates in the wake of a march to battle. 
The road distance was, roughly, tour miles. I ongstreet’ s 
corps was aroused about 3:30 A.M. Not even a corps of 
élite troops can break camp, answer the calls of nature, 
cook breakfast, form, and take the road in much less 
than an hour. If we assume this almost absurdly low 
figure of one hour, the head of the I Corps would have 
taken up the march toward Seminary Ridge at about 4:30 
A.M. 

Apparently none of General Longstreet’s critics has 

given much thought to the logistics of this march.’ They 
have not measured the length of Longstreet’s column, or 
if they have the result has not been translated into min 
utes and hours. Almost without exception they accept 
sweeping assumptions that derive from the memoirs of 
various biased contemporaries. Unfortunately for bei 
gentlemen logistics cannot be ignored. The | Corps 
comprised about 15,000 foot troops, a few mounted men, 
some 150 wagons, 84 guns of varying calibers and sizes, 
and at least the same number of gun caissons. In translat 
ing these data into time, it will ‘Thy assumed that the march 
discipline was perfect (which, of course, is far from prob 
able), that the column was closed up to proper distance 
at all times, and that the march proceeded without any 
undue halt. In short, we will assume everything that 
tends to lessen the time consumed. 

The road space for marching troops is computed on a 
basis of one-half yard per dismounted man in column of 
fours, one yard per trooper for mounted men in fours, 
twenty to twenty-five yards for each w agon, gun and 
caisson, four yards for each single horse, and ten yards 
for each staff of a regiment or higher unit. In addition, 
not less than fifty yards should be added to cover the 
distance between each major unit and at least half that 
figure for the distance between minor units. These are 
the normal figures used in computing road space. There- 
fore, at the strength stated, Longstreet’s column ocx upied 
more than 14,000 yards of road space, or, roughly, eight 
miles. 

Large columns seldom march at a rate much greater 
than two and one-half miles per hour except for short 
distances, and even then only under the most favorable 
conditions. When the road is uphill, narrow, rough and 
deep with dust, this rate will often drop as low as one 
and three-quarters miles per hour. It is not known how 
fast Longstreet’s corps marched that morning, but under 
the conditions it seems reasonable to assume a march 
rate of two miles per hour. If the head of the I Corps 
cleared the bivouac area near Marsh Creek at 4:30, it 





It has been argued that modern march tables should not be 
used in computing march possibilities during the Civil War be- 
cause the weight now carried by the individual soldier is much 
greater. I submit that modern march discipline fully offsets the 
weight factor. If the normal march for a division today is but some 
twelve miles, even with a perfected march discipline, a corps in 
1863, hampered and harassed by notoriously poor staff work and 
discipline, could hardly have exceeded the twelve-mile limit 
despite the lesser burden carried by the individual. 
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could not have been expected on top of Seminary Ridge 
until 6:30 or 7:00 o'clock. Since the column was eight 
miles long, its tail could not arrive until some four hours 
later, that is, between 10:30 and 11:00 o'clock. No 
amount of juggling can dislodge those two fundamental 
factors of space and time. 

There is undisputed evidence that Longstreet’s corps 
did arrive at the assembly area on top of Seminary Ridge 
by 10:30. All of it was there (exce pt Pickett, who had 
been left in Chambersburg), which is ample evidence 
that the march was rapt id for the conditions. Considering 
the circumstances, it was a flat impossibility for this 
corps to have reached the Confederate right in battle 
formation by 7:00 A.M. with the troops in fit condition 
to fight. 

It may be argued that Longstreet might have made a 
night march, but this would bs ive been stupid i in view of 
the tentative nature of Lee’s plan of attack. Moreover, 
nothing would have been gained thereby. Rest would 
have been imperative after such a gruelling day and night, 
so it matters little in point of time whadhes the men 
were rested during the night or during the morning after 
arrival on the battlefield. 

On the morning of July 2, Longstreet had preceded 
his troops and was in conference ah General Lee and 
several other general officers long before his first elements 
began to arrive. We have unequivocal evidence of this 
fact. When the leading elements of the I Corps topped 
the ridge at about 7:00 o'clock, General Longstreet per- 
sonally diceteed their assembly in a position of readiness. 
Still no definite orders had been forthcoming from the 
Shortly before the arrival of Long- 
street's first troops, General Lee departed on an extended 
reconnaissance along his left front. His purpose was per- 


army comm: ander. 


haps to confirm his own opinion of when, where, and 
how to attack. He was not yet definitely committed to 
an attack against Meade’s left. Ten-thirty came, and 
Longstreet’s corps was all up and waiting for the next 
move. Half an hour later General Lee returned and 
ordered the I Corps to make the main attack from the 
Confederate right against the Round Tops. 

The area designated for Longstreet’ alien was 
some three miles as the crow flies from the locality where 
the corps was then assembled. However, when the twists 
and turns of the rough trails are considered, this aerial 
distance may well have been doubled. The exact mileage 
is not of record, and the maps are none too helpful, but 
from a sketch made at the time, it appears that the route 
followed was about four miles in length. The accuracy 
of this sketch is, of course, open to question. 

Again we must consider march rates. Over trails and 
across country, the rate of march decreases sharply. In 
this case, even though some of the trails appear from the 
map to have been open and well defined, other factors 
must have lowered the rate of Longstreet’s column to 
not over one and one-half miles per hour. Assuming that 
the march started promptly, t i head of Longstreet’s 


corps could have pwr opposite its place on the line of 
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departure between two and one- -half and three hoi 
leaving the assembly point on Seminary Ridge. 
The length of the column had not changed m: 


(one account states that some artillery was dropp. | ou 
along the line), hence the road space was abo: the 
same. Again computing the time-space factors, find 


that the head of the corps should have reached 
sition shortly before 2:00 o'clock, and the tail any 
from one to three hours later, depending on whet ver o, 
not the maneuver executed was a wheel to the left by 
divisions or on left into line by divisions. Disregarding 
all other factors, we arrive at the conclusion that 3:0 
o'clock was the earliest hour at which the I Corps could 
be expected to be in position to attack. 

Now what did happen? As a matter of fact, the arti. 
lery preparation began at about 3:30 and the infantry 
jumped off one-half hour later. Here we have an ap. 
parent delay of one hour. Let’s examine its cause. In ad. 
dition to the matter of battle reconnaissance, two othe 
factors were involved. From the confused accounts of 
participants, who cannot wholly escape the charge | 
partisanship, the conduct of the march involved a dispute 
between General Longstreet and a guide fmniched | by 
General Lee. This dispute was concerned with the rou 
ing of the column so as to escape enemy observation. As 
a net result there was some delay, unless the doub ling 
ay Hg s column of divisions was a full compensation 

We do not know exactly. In any event, General Long. 
street disregarded the instructions of the guide, doubled 
his column, and marched Hood directly to his battle po- 
sition without regard to hostile observation. Another de 
lay, the extent of which is not known, was occasioned 
by a brush between Anderson’s division of Hill’s corps 
and some Union patrols. Since this division was to be the 
base for the deployment, some delay occurred while 
Anderson gathered up his men and proceeded s slow; 
forward along the exposed flank. Taken all in all, these 
two events might account for the extra hour. Actually 
the march itself might well have consumed the elapsed 
time without taking these two factors into consideration. 
We have dealt only with ideal circumstances. Perhaps 
Longstreet held his troops back until he could conduct 
limited battle reconnaissance. That would have been a 
sensible thing and would certainly have required the bet- 
ter part of an hour. 

It is difficult to see where or how Longstreet coulc 
have materially improved his performance. This ap os 
to the march to the assembly point as well as to the lar- 
eral march into attack position. It takes time for foot 
troops to cover the ground—and that time often seems 
interminable to those whose shoulders bear the crushing 
burden of an army’s fate and a nation’s destiny. Un- 
doubtedly General Lee was chagrined that his concen- 
tration and development did not progress more rapidly. 
Probably he fretted. Indeed, he may well have remarked 
that Longstreet was slow— but such a statement, made 
at the time, cannot be taken as the verdict of histor 
Moreover, the facts do not support it. 
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lh in answer to the criticisms of Longstreet’s 
n the second day of Gettysburg. What of the 
at he is also to blame for the failure on the final 

















y 3 Lee and Longstreet exchanged heated words 

<ett’s proposed charge against the Union center. 
vi w Lee’s character well enough to realize that he 
2 ve relieved Longstreet had he believed that that 
uld not or could not manage the arrangements 
issault. No matter how heated the discussion may 
come, the fact remains that Lee retained Long- 






































str full charge of the preparations. We may con- 
cede that Longstreet had scant faith in Pickett’s success. 
The events of ‘the past two days had convinced him that 





dinated effort was little more than a fond hope. 








1 CO 
Nothing had worked so far, and it appeared that this 
scheme would not prove the exception. There was little 





likelihood that the promised supporting attacks from 
the center and the extreme left would be made in time to 
be of real help to Pickett. But regardless of his personal 
convictions, he went ahead with the arrangements. It 
must be admitted, however, that he seemed to lack the 
moral courage to give Pickett his orders in person. 
In regard to the arrangements for the attack we find a 
mportant item that appears to have escaped L ongstreet’ s 
many critics. Unknown to both Lee and Longstreet, 
General Pendleton took it upon himself to remove the 
reserve artillery which Longstreet had planned to use in 
direct support of Pickett’s advance. The withdrawal of 
is artillery was not reported to General Lee, and Long- 
eet does not seem to have known about it until too 
And so, when Pickett charged, the 
powerful artillery support he had been promised was not 
forthcoming. 







































late to make protest. 






Pickett’s direct assault on the center was to be su 
pee by a strong attack on the part of Ewell to hold 
the Union reserves to the north, while A. P. Hill was to 
attack the right center, to prevent the Union line from 
closing in on Pickett’s flanks. Longstreet’s corps was to 
hold the Union troops to the Round Tops ue prevent 

y penetration through the Confederate right flank. 

‘ickett moved out in three lines, echeloned slightly to 
the ee rear. His lines held firm; his men marched well. 
He struck hard against the Union left center and pene- 
trated the front line, but the anticipated support did not 
materialize. The sudden pressure of the Federal counter- 
attacks from the vicinity just north of the Round Tops, 
prevented Wilcox from maintaining close contact with 
Vickett's night, and a fatal gap occurred which permitted 
a deadly eufilede fire against that flank. No help could 
come from Walcen—he was over-extended as it was— 
ind on Longstreet’s extreme right flank the Union cav- 

ind some infantry kept Hood all too busy. On 
Pickett’s left there was a similar closing in, made poss- 
ible by Hill’s unaccountable failure to push forward in a 
strong supporting attack. 

Ewell was supposed to throw in one or more divisions 

liversion when Pickett moved forward. Unfortu- 
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nately his attack jumped off before the agreed signal, and 
was soon dissipated. When Pickett did move out, he re 
ceived no help from Ewell’s front. This fatal lack of co 
ordination permitted the Union reserves to bear in on 
Pickett’s flanks. 

The failure to attack in the center defies explanation. 
In spite of the fact that General Lee, General Hill and 
their staffs were standing where they could view the en 
tire action, there is no evidence that any effort was made 
to throw Hill’s corps forward as a unit to divert the ene 
my from the annihilating attack being made on Pickett 
If any orders to that effect were given they received no 
response. Were the troops suuned by the spectacle? 
Were they being held in leash to follow up a break- 
through? We do not know. But we do know Ae the 
Union forces slowly but surely pressed against Pickett 
until his small body of courageous men could stand no 
more. When Pickett saw that he was nearly surrounded 
and about to be destroyed, 
Then, Lee’s staff came to life and tried to 
salvage the wreck of his fine division. 

One would conclude from Dr. Freeman’s book that 
Longstreet, through his own action or lack of action, was 


he gave the order to retire. 
and then only, 


the chief cause for the disaster at Gettysburg. The only 
important criticism leveled at Lee hinges on his failure to 
remove his erring corps commanders, and even this is 
tempered by the expl anation that he had no re pl: acements 
that it would have been folly to 
put other men 1n command ot the several main subdi- 
visions of his army. 


for his leading ge ne rals; 


Such a conclusion condemns Lee 
Can Lee be dubbed Great Captain if he failed to remove 
an officer whom he sincerely believed disloy al, 
tent, Dr. 
Anderson, and a few 
Hill and Long 


and might well have served as 


incompe 
and willfully insubordinate? 
Although Hood, 


others were not of the stature of Ewell, 


F reeman woulk 1 
have us believe it. 


street, they were fighters, 
replacements if L ee had deemed repl acements necessary. 
Our knowledge of Lee compels us to believe that he 
would have le any one or all of his corps com 
He hated to 
hurt anybody, particularly his long-time associates; but 
he was soldier enou; gh to strike hard if it were needful to 
do so. From a study of his relations with Hill and I ong 


manders had he believed it to be necessary. 


street, we are forced to the con lusion that General Lee did 
not harbor the ideas that his latest biographer scems to 
have him entertain. Lee erred, as all « aptains tn history have 
erred from time to time, but this human failing in no 
way diminishes his stature in the eyes of those who se¢ 
him as one of the greatest leaders in the field of modern 
warfare. Removing his corps commanders would not have 
removed the fundamental cause for the failure 


burg which was, in its essence, lack 


at Gettys 
of command. 
General Longstreet was not a great strategist. Few, if 
any of his admirers have ende wweeed to make him out as 
a great captain. We may also admit at once that he did 
not show up well as an independe nt commander, though, 
God knows, the cards were stacked against him in the 
East Tennessee Campaign. But he was a great fighter. 
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Indeed, some hold that he was the ablest corps com- 
mander in either of the armies. In some respects he re- 
sembles Thomas of the Union army. He made mistakes 
of judgment and of execution—what leader has not?— 
but he was an able tactician and troop leader. In the at- 
tack he was deliberate, thorough, devastating. 
of Dr. Freeman's suggestion, Longstreet i 
great offensive generals of the war. 

The Civil War ushered in the era of modern warfare. 


In spite 
was one of the 


What we know today of field engineering, of tactics, of 
the use of cavalry and of the combined arms, of heavy 
artillery and railroad artillery, of security and intelligence, 
and of many other phases of the science of war, have 
their roots in the struggle of 1861-65. Indeed, we look 
back with 1 increasing respect to the men who handled the 
corps and the armies in that war. 

General Longstreet was an important contributor to 
the technique of tactics. Consider his plan of defense at 
Blackburn’s Ford, when he established a thin observation 
line of scouts well to the front, 





and located his reserves 
centrally on good well-marked routes, so as to be in a po- 
sition to reinforce any part of his line with equal speed 
and facility. This mobile defense of a river line—new 
then—is almost doctrinal today. 
Following Bull Run, the Confederate Army was re- 
organized along scientific lines. Joseph E. Johnston had 
much to do with the creation of the well-balanced force 
that resulted, but the correspondence in the Official Rec- 
ords of the War of the Rebellion bears evidence, that 
much credit is due General Longstreet also for his timely 
suggestions to Johnston, and his intelligent analysis of 
the problem of security. Moreover, his soctiinememl ations 
as to the use of cavalry, and covering forces, and the best 
way in which to combine the artillery with the infantry, 
were of inestimable value to Johnston, and many were 
adopted without change. Longstreet was much more the 
military student than his critics are willing to concede. 
General Longstreet handled the rear- guard action at 
Williamsburg with marked skill. Here we note the sav- 
age use of the counterattack as an active agency in de- 
fense. General Hooker could have been the best witness 
to Longstreet’s effectiveness in this fight for he suffered 
mightily at Longstreet’s hands. From Williamsburg to 
Second Manassas we see Longstreet blundering at times, 
but steadily improving as a tactician. He made mistakes 
and more than once he missed the opportunity to inflict 
telling blows, but, through it all, he came forging ahead 
—each mistake proving a springboard to greater suc- 
cesses. Johnston recognized his worth and Lee saw his 
splendid fighting ubihey. Both pushed him forward into 
ever-increasing responsibility. 
Damaging indictments are drawn against Longstreet 
for his conduct at Second Manassas. Boiled down, these 
charges amount to an accusation that Longstreet would 
not make an attack on an unknown force over unknown 
und when the day was well along and with a large 
Postile force reported | coming up on his right. No soldier 
in his right senses would attack under such conditions 
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unless the situation were desperate. Based on tl 
mation that Lee and Longstreet had at the time, | Id 
have been the height of “folly to risk a general 19 
ment. What we know today of the lebstions of 
division is a great deal more than either Lee or Lo: st i. 
knew on that sunny August afternoon. 

It was Longstreet Fg protested the risky dive 
take Harpers Ferry which almost cost Lee his at 
was Longstreet who forced his men along the roa 
deep in dust. in order to bring aid to D. H. Hill « 
holding Turner's Gap against an overwhelming fi 
was Longstreet’ s wing that saved Lee again at Antieta 
Had it not been for Toombs and the tenacity with whic 
his men clung to the flank of Burnside’s attack, Lee wou! 
have been rolled up against the Potomac and his arp 
destroyed. When retreat into Virginia became necessan 
it was Longstreet who beat the enemy in the race for th: 
passes through the Blue Ridge mountains and covered 
the exposed “flank until Lee was safe again behind the 
Rappahannock. 

No one claims that L ongstreet was a great engineer lr 
is probable that the many improvements in field fortif 

cation which developed in his sectors were the products 
of the minds of other men. Quite likely it was E. P 
Alexander who devised the print design that we now 
call the “‘traversed trench.”’ But Longstreet was in charg 
of the defensive zone of the Rappahannock, and it » 

here that these great forward steps were taken. Had ¢ 

work been done badly, 
sponsible. 


Longstreet would have been te. 
The fact that it was done and done so w 
caused the War Department to send him later to bul 
up the defenses of Petersburg. 

Fredericksburg, where Burnside suffered such devastat- 
ing losses, gives “added evidence of Longstreet’s talent for 
the ddfeese: of a position. It was his codk to lay our th 
works and to spot the troops. He was in personal com- 

mand on the ground when this preliminary work was 
done. On his heed lay the blame if the plan failed to stop 
Burnside. The ov erwhelming defeat of the Federals can 
not be attributed entirely to Longstreet’s defensive 
scheme—Burnside’s stupidity played a great part but 
the Union army was stopped, and with a minimum cos 

General Longstreet’s troop leading in the offensive 

marks him as an outstanding fighter. Chickamauga 
what a battle! And what an opportunity for Bragg | had 
he possessed the instincts of a real soldier! Longstreet sav 
it and begged for the chance to exploit the victory and 
destroy Rosecrans, but Bragg could neither see nor act 
It was Longstreet’s slashing and crushing penetrating at 
tack that had made victory possible, but the fruits of it 
were not gathered. 

Then came his one great failure—the campaign against 
Knoxville. It is of record, however, that he was man 
enough to admit his fault. He promptly offered his resig. 
nation. When Lee learned of this he was thunderstruck 
He wrote post-haste to the President in protest, and re- 
marked conclusively that he didn’t know of anyone who 
could take Longstreet’ s place. Does this action indicate 





Was 


WAS LONGSTREET 


yas conscious of any act of willful insubordina- 
.e part of his erstwhile subordinate? 
Vilderness when Lee came to grips with Grant, 
os was too far to the rear; again he had over- 
hus forces, and the two corps on the field soon 
mselves in a critical situation. But Longstreet, 
foscall march to the battlefield, with the colaene 
came swinging down the road from Parker’s 
time to smash hard into the Union attack that 
Then, with rare 
he launched a counter-thrust against Grant’s 
ted left flank, rolled up the Union line and drove 
ng tow ard the river. Then, on the verge of even 


the point of being successful. 


Longstreet was 
| by his own men. Spitting a bloody foam from 
et-torn throat he begged that the attack continue 
da ay in order to dead the victory. 


r success than Chickamauga, 


Lee, not ap- 
ing the extent of the Confederate success, stopped 
rganize. In the resulting minutes of quiet, the 
soldiers were rallied and ‘brought again under the 
‘trol of their leaders. Had Lee al Longstreet’s 
idvice and thrown all he had into the fight, Came might 
ave been hurled back across the Rapidan. The political 
onsequu neces of such a conclusion to the opening of the 
Overland campaign would have been tremendous. 
Following the Wilderness, Longstreet was down for 
months with a paralyzed right arm but there was still 


In October he 


visited rd army and his blood warmed at the sight of his 


olenty f fight left in the old watrior. 


Idiers. He applied for active duty, recited his Seahilisies 
rankly, and offered to go to the Trans- Mississippi De- 
partment rather than displ ace another in the old | C Orps. 
His ap plication, upon reaching Lee's headquarters, was 


A SCAPEGOAT ? 15 


rushed forward with Lee's personal indorsement asking 
that General Longstreet be re- assigned to his old com- 
mand; this despite the fact that Anderson, whom he 
displaced, had done an excellent job at commanding the 
corps during the hectic retreat from the Wilderness to the 
lines of Petersburg and Richmond 


With Longstreet once again at his side, Lee promptly 
assigned him to the command of a wing of his army and 
in a short time, made him the de facto field commandet 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. He was Lee’s official 
second in command, and he remained in this position un 
tl the war was over. 

Lee had the utmost faith in Longstreet’s ability, his 
loyalty both personal and to the cause, 
As stated before, if Longstreet had con 
mitted the offenses that his critics have charged 
him, 


and his « apacity 
for command. 
against 
his retention in command by Lee would have beet 
a colossal inconsistency. 

W hy, then, was l ongstreet selected as the sc: apes goat o! 
the Lost Cause unsoldierly trait 
from stupidity to skulking? The answer ap parently lies 
in the 


and accused of every 


fact that he committed the unforgivab le sin of 

joining the Republic an party shortly after the war! 
When, after Lee’s death, the host of his protagonist 

sought an explanation for the failure of Getty sburg what 


was more natural than that they should pounce upon th 


man who had put himself beyond the pale wl sadd] 
him with the bitter burden of defeat? 

The smoldering animosities engendered by that fout 
year conflict have long since cooled. Into the ash-heap 
of those burnt out passions should go the distorted stor) 


that partisan histori ins hs ive tol 1 ot L ongstreet. 


THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY is not in piercing the front, but really in progressing be- 
yond it to a sufficient depth and with such rapidity that the decisive victory may be 
obtained, before the hostile strategic reserves come into the picture.—GENERAI 
FrREDERIC CULMANN, FRENCH ARMY. 








































































































































































































































































































By Cotonet Rowan P. LEMLy 
Infantry 


N most branches of the service the selection of 

Leavenworth candidates is based squarely on effici- 

ency reports. 
and ambitious officers the result of the selective process 
is the worst pain in the neck since prohibition, but we 
can’t get away from it. And the more we gripe about it 
the more we are told it’s the fairest system, bar none, 
that can be devised. 

But is it? 

Like an old hat, Form No. 67 (Efficiency Report) has 
been kicked around a lot. But + ag it as we may, it’s the 
best we've got, or ever had. In spite of its inherent limi- 
tations as an accurate yardstick of an officer’s true capa- 
bilities, its use for relative comparisons would seem to be 
the only basis of selection that can be reduced to any real 
degree of precision. At least it may be used as an effec- 
tive silencer for the protests of disappointed Leavenworth 
aspirants. 

I do not object to the fact of its use, but I most de- 
cidedly question the manner of its use. 

In the great game of horse-racing, that king of sports 
(and rackets), an animal that is notably a fae starter is 
not necessarily an also-ran at the finish. I am told that 
some of the most prominent stake winners in the country 
naturally start slowly, and run better well back for the 
first few furlongs. They then gradually improve their 
positions, and finally come through i in the money on the 
drive down the stretch. By the same token, all officers do 
not develop uniformly in service. Some take hold with 
remarkable alacrity. 


To a considerable number of capable 


and the 
formative period of their careers extends over a longer 
pe “riod of time. 


Others develop slowly, 


Now the point | make is that to compute an officer’s 
eligibility for selection to Leavenworth on all his effici- 
ency ratings from date of commission does not secure the 
most deserving candidates. We should not judge the 
slow starter on those formative vears of his career when 
he prob: ably made mistakes a-plenty. Those years con- 
stitute his trial shots, and should not be counted for rec- 
ord. Neither should the youngster who starts off with 
perfect scores (superiors), and then decides to rest on his 
laurels, or for other reasons drops down to marksman, be 
given credit for his trial shots in computing his score for 
selection to Leavenworth. We are not interested in how 
good he used to be. What we are vitally concerned with 
is how good he is now. As he gained in experience, did 
he develop and broaden in professional knowledge, in 
judgment, in common sense, in initiative and in leader- 
ship? We don’t care how well he performed his duties as 
a second lieutenant in the capacity of aide, platoon com- 
mander, officer of the guard, secretary of the club, or as 
mess officer. We want to know, if in his more mature 


Leavenworth or Bust 


I know of no other profess on 
wherein a man’s career «an 
be so teetotally damned be. 
cause of bygone history as 
it can in the military. 


recent years he has evidenced those qualities which yi 
make him worth educating for high command and staf 
duty. 


With a view to adjusting our system to provid 
the selection of our best prospects at the time of selection 
I offer the amendment that only the last 50°/ of an of 
cer’s record be counted in considering his qualifica 


for the Command & General Staff Scheel. 


The chart reproduced with this article represents grap! 
ically the efficiency ratings of two officers for a period 


twenty years of commissioned service. 


A 1s the sl¢ 


W 


starter who after his seventh year begins to find himself 


improv es, 


and eventually reaches and maintains a su- 


perior rating. B is the young man who takes hold wit 
alacrity, acquires a nice string of superior reports and ther 
begins to slump. Pe rhaps hy lacks initiative or the abilin 


to meet the greater responsibilities that come with years 


of service. At any rate he reaches the level of his true 


worth as a mature officer 


and 


87.85 


satisfactory. 


but is there any 


Leavenworth? 


Even under the pre sent system, 


For their total commissioned serv 
each of these officers has the identical efficiency rating 


doubt which should 


somewhere between excellent 


A would probab ly be 
given the assignment over B if the matter came up for 
» PRR in the twentieth year of their service, but what 


would be the result if the selection were being mad 
after the fourteenth vear? Based on their efficiency 


ings since commission, 
B’s 1s 91.7 


A’s percentage 1s only 84 w 
B wins and gets the detail hands down 


spite of a consistently negative curve since his seve! 


year, and 1 in ~— of . 4’ § consistently positive curve sinc 
his third year! 


No such manifest slighting of superior merit wi 
occur if only the efficiency ratings for the last half « 


commissioned service of the competitors be count 
Under this procedure A's average Is 91.5 


86.67° 


W fa should the stuffed shirts who have been I a 


°%, while B 


A would be selected and j justice ‘woul 1 pre 


out, and those officers who have not been able t 


above mediocrity after reaching an age and 
which they should be at their best, be given any consi¢ 
eration for selection to Leavenworth? 

Thank heaven I completed the service schools 
years ago—perhaps before I was found out! Furthe 
more, I've too many troubles of my own to be bot/iered 
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| 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


METHOD OF CALCULATING RELATIVE STANDING OF A AND B 


mn Form No. 67 (Efficiency Report) are given numerical maximum values in accord with 
A and B receive proportions of those maximum values for each heading. The sum total of values assigned A an 
rtion of the whole number of points attainable on an efficiency report, and is then reduced to a percentage basi 
rating for any year is the average of all efficiency ratings for that year (exclusive of abbreviated reports). A's 
» for a stated number of years is the average of their annual ratings for the stated number of years 
1 and B each averaged 87.85% for twenty years’ service. For fourteen years’ service A’s 


their relatit 


average is 849, 


is 91.7%. For the period beginning with the seventh and ending with the fourteenth year A’s average is 91 
rage is 86 67% 


th other people’s difficulties. But no human who be- _ they are officers who say nothing, chop wood and watch 
n justice can fail to see the iniquitous effects on 


the chips fly. I can only hope they pile up enough 


morale of officers who struggle under a policy which 

ls to do what it purports to do. When examples come 
e's personal knowledge they are impressed upon the 
nind despite any effort to be impersonal. I have in 
ought the cases of two exceptionally efficient officers 
ho have been consistently passed over for selection to 


chips in the re maining y few years of eli; gibility to be se 


lected. Otherwise the Tafenery may lose the active serv 


ices of two exceptionally valuable officers. Under the 
policy of considering the efficiency records for only the 


last so°/ of an officer’s service I am reasonably certain 


that both of these officers would have been selected. I 


cannot believe that these are hich 


two isolated cases WI 


ivenworth. They are now rapidly reaching the age 
limit that will make them ineligible. Each commanded 
a war-strength company in my battalion for three years. 
They both performed their duties in an outstat idingly 
eficient manner. In a regiment where the competitive 
spirit was uppermost and where inspections, demonstra- 

ns, and tactical exercises afforded a constant measure of 

ndividual officer’s capabilities, these two were emi- 
Be supe rior. Their combined qualities of attention to 
duty, initiative, judgment, common sense, professional 
nowledge, leadership, and tactical acumen were an un- 
ending source of comfort to the battalion commander. 
He es w he could always count on this pair. 

[ have no doubt that under the existing policy these 
two officers are not entitled to be selected. Somewhere 
in their past a few skeletons are probably rattling around 

closets and in the annual scramble for Leovenwenths 
these pop out in the form of mediocre efficiency reports. 
Even the excellence of their records in recent years can- 
not overcome the set-back of these skeletons when the 
average of all their efficiency reports is taken into ac- 
The morale of both these highly ambitious offi- 

ing shattered. However, in spite of heavy hearts, 


prove the exception to the rule. 
I know of no other protession wherein a man’s careet 
can be so teetotally damned bec ause of by gone history as 


it can in the military. 


Business managers in the world 


today are too occupied eV aluating a man’ Ss worth in terms 
| d ») not 


refer to blots on an officer’ s record that affect his integrity 


of dollars and cents to care what he used to be 


I speak of those youthful indiscretions or acts of careless 
ness or omission that may have been committed the 
age and rank when the proverbial post dog mistook his 
matters that 
“Tit come to light under the micros scopic Inspection ot 
Class B ieapdle—dncidenss twenty years old—in 


leg for a lamp- post! Witness some of the 
som 

cases incidents for which those officers were dis: lion 
and paid the full penalty at the time they occurred. 

gly the im 
pression persists among many officers that often the highes T 
efficiency ratings are the product of “being close to the 
Old Man.’ Pisses nature does not ‘change. A com 
mander selects his aides and his staff eficers not only 
from those in whose capabilities he has confidence but 


Stull another factor remains. Rightly or wron 


also from those whose personalities appeal. The very inti 
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macy of their official relations brings them closer together 
personally. It is only natural that the “Old Man” 1s in- 
fluenced in their favor when efficiency ratings are made 
up and when ‘ ‘plums”’ are passed out. How can this 
human instinct be overcome? How can others not so 
well favored in “plums” and who have not been so ex- 
travagantly rated, get the opportunity to prove their 
wan? I see only one possible solution. Some consid- 
eration is due efficiency records. With this in mind, se- 
lect from all officers who are otherwise eligible (age in 
grade, etc.) those whose efficiency ratings are in the 
upper bracket in the last half of their commissioned serv- 
ice (excellent or better). Then in each arm and service 
require candidates to submit to a competitive examina- 
tion. 

Take the Infantry for instance. The examination 
would be prepared at Fort Benning—not one of those 
textbook “fly specking’’ examinations, but about three 
good stiff map problems of a tactical nature—with no 
hidden “niggers in the wood pile.” The Chief's office 
would assign each candidate a number and forward the 
examination to candidates through corps area headquart- 
ers. These examinations would take place with all the 
customary regulation and prohibitions as to secrecy and 
unauthorized assistance that characterize competitive ex- 
amination for West Point candidates. The solutions, 
numbered only, would be returfed to the Chief's office, 
and from there be forwarded to Benning to be graded. 
The Infantry School would return but one document to 
the Chief’s office—a list of percentage grades arranged 
in order of standing with the students’ numbers opposite 
their respective grades. And that order of selection would 
be the last word. 

A lot of work, some people will say. Surely, particular- 
ly for the examining board at Benning —but they are 
used to it! In my opinion the elimination of the chronic 
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dissatisfaction that now exists is well worth an abo 
that might be involved. Others will contend « 
examination consisting of three map problems is : 
clusive evidence of the relative capabilities of c 
Possibly not, but it is a whale of a lot more ‘han 
than the present policy. One thing is certain t| 
loose talk about ex-aides and staff ollicess compo 
majority of the classes at Leavenworth would core ; 
halt. If there’s any truth in it, these individuals woul 
be most effectually put on the spot. The officer who wen: 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that a re! ativel 
high efficiency rating placed him in the group of cand 
dates, and that a final competitive examination 
him on the list of those selected. 

Finally, if a candidate's grades on examination failed 
to place him in the upper bracket for two or three suc. 
cessive years, he would have very little cause to bel! 
if he were dropped from further consideration. He mig 
bore his friends with his alibis over the club bar, but 
wouldn’t elicit many tears of compassion. 

I believe that this procedure, if adopted and x rup 
lously carried out, would reduce possible and probabl. 
injustices to the minimum. In the racing game, the par 
mutuel machines which superseded the old “bookie” re. 
duced the question of correct odds on horses in a race to 
mathematical precision. Of course we can never arrive 
any such exactness in dealing with the human clement 
and relative values of efficiency reports, but we can mor 
nearly approach it than we do. Carrying the analog 
further, the officer candidates are the horses in the 

“Leavenworth Stakes’’ and the race is the competi 
examination. If a horse race is honestly run, the bes 
horse wins. By the same token the best equipped cand 
dates will excel in the examination. And when 


horses trot back to the judges’ stand there will be no cries 
of “Foul!” 





WHEN WE STOP WASTING OUR TIME trying to make people harmless, and exert move 
serious efforts to make people friendly, it is possible that we may enjoy peace- 2 
peace which is not just a breathing spell between rounds.—W. ArMIN Linn. 
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“§ A Less Expensive 


ates f ror E. E. ScHwien 
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advent of long-range, rapid-firing weapons, 

gers: powder, “neutral-colored uniforms and 

ould spersed formations ushered in that era of warfare 
rized by the phenomenon of the “empty battle- 


vel nek 
ind In modern war the battle front is apparently devoid of 
xc fe. Except for such manifestations as the zip of ma- 
chine-gun bullet and the demoralizing burst of the high- 
uiled explosive shell, there is no evidence of a flesh-and-blood 
suc. enemy. lhe attacker rarely obtains more than a chance 
ache r fleeting glimpse of his opponent. Even the defender 
uight ‘s unable to pick up suitable human targets until assail- 


it he ants are within assaulting distance. Perhaps in the near 


future the very hicsetaiin of weapons will be muffled and 


up the emptiness of the battlefield will be still more pro- 
ab] nounced. 
par Information of the enemy has always played a major 
” te. role in battle. In the past century, it was comparatively 
ce to simple to determine the hostile dispositions. A com- 
ve at m mindee had only to post himself on some commanding 
me eature of the terrain and from there he could see the 
me enemy's entire maneuver unfold before him. From this 
alo vantage point he watched the tide of battle veer and shift 
the and thus based his decisions on direct and personal obser- 
tit vation. It was more or less a game of chess. 
best In modern war, the same commander in the same 
anc bservatory would see practically nothing! The frag- 
mentary bits of battle that might flash momentarily be- 
) crie fore him would only confuse andl becloud the true but 


unseen picture. 

is the future as in the past, commanders of all units 
nust have information. Lacking it, there can be no in- 
allies nt conduct of battle or of war. The infantry must 
know the approximate location of enemy arms and em- 
placements before it can operate successfully 
commanders can formulate an adequate scheme ot ma 
neuver. 


before its 


When all is said and done, infantry can attack in only 
two w ays—intelligently and unintelligently. If little or 
nothing; i is known of the enemy, the infantry must grope 

ts way forward at tortoise speed. This is the unintelli- 
gent method, characterized by 


ambush, surprise, and 
enormous casualties. 


By this method, information of the 

remy will be gained only by contact. Such is the recon- 
naissance in force. Such were the operations of all front- 
line battalions in our Meuse- -Argonne Offensive of 1918. 


It is ' costly method. If we must sacrifice all first-echelon 
battalions in order to obtain sufficient information for an 
intellizent scheme of maneuver for our second and third 


echelons, then it is high time we developed a less ex- 
pensive procedure. 


I infantry’s means of observation have not kept pace 





































Procedure 


If little or nothing is known 
of the enemy, the infantry 
must grope its way forward 
at tortoise speed. It is a cost- 
ly method. 


with its ability to conceal itself. Consequently 11 will not 
—it cannot—determine the dispositions of the opposing 
infantry. It is an unfortunate fact, but a true one, 
the sooner we realize it the better. 


We must depend on some new development to com 


and 


pensate for our loss of vision. The divisional aviation 
must furnish the mass of detail so necessary to its sister 
“What?” the reader will say, 


merely to point out that aviation must observe for the 


arm. “all this preamble 


infantry? Everyone knows that.” Perhaps so, but not to 
the extent I now propose. We had aviation in the World 
War, but in most cases those battalions charged with the 
received little 
assistance indeed from their winged brothers of the air. 


formidable task of engaging the enemy 


So too we have aviation today, but rarely have I seen 
situations in our schools where it performs specific mis 
sions at the request of the embattled front-line battalions! 
The receipt of uninterpreted aerial photographs by the 
infantry battalion will do little good. The reason is ob 
vious: 1n our next major war hes te will be no one in the 
battalion capable of interpreting them. The division G-2 
who distributes “plan directors’”’ overloaded with terrain 
details and cluttered up with a mass of hen tracks indi- 
cating the enemy, will be issuing so much tissue for the 
poor Doughboy afflicted with dy: sentery and kindred ail- 
ments. 
The information obtained by the air service must be 
translated by G-2 into a realistic and readily understood 
graphical form before it is transmitted to the ig 
If our operations in the last war can be accepted ; 
criterion, the G-2 who will trouble himself with at 
matters will be a rare bird indeed. 
It is well enough to say “information flows both ways.” 
Unfortunately it does not—not unless it has a healthy 
stimulus behind it! In the absence of this stimulus from 
the division end, the front-line infantry itself must supply 
it, and it must know: 
1) What to ask for; 
(2) What to do with the information when it is 
obtained. 
‘Ask and you shall receive,” is a motto that infantry 
commanders would do well to observe. For all theory to 
the contrary, the infantry will receive from above only 
that information for which it asks—and no more! 
The so-called “void of the battlefield”’ requires that all 


infantry intelligence personnel have a keener unde rst and- 
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Map 1 


ing of the application of combat intelligence principles. 
The regimental or battalion S-2 must be as qualified in 
his rdle as the general staft counterpart at division head- 
quarters. The ideal could be achieved by training in- 
telligence officers in time of peace for specific war-time 
assignments. This is done in the French army, but is out 
of the question for us with our present mobilization ideas. 
The only feasible alternative is to select our S-2’s on 
M-Day from specially qualified men of known tactical 
ability. These officers must then be trained in a special 
corps or army intelligence school. 

I shall illustrate by a concrete case the intimate relation 
existing between intelligence work and the tactical 
scheme of maneuver. The operations of the American 
3d Division from September 30 to October 4, 1918, are 
selected for analysis, not because they constitute an iso- 
lated horrible example of the pitfalls to avoid but merely 


because the author happens to be more familiar with the 
operations of this division than with any other. As 
matter of fact, almost any American operation during 


the same period would serve the purpose equally well 


I shall first tell what actually happened, then recon- 
struct the operation with all intelligence sections func- 


tioning as they should have functioned. 


THe AMERICAN 3p Division 
September 30 to October 4,191 8 


On September 30, 1918, the 5th Brigade, with its cw 


regiments abreast, occupied the front assigned to the 3d 


Division. Each regiment of the in was disposed in 


column of battalions, the 4th In antry on the right 


Therefore, the division had only two battalions o: 
front. 


The rst Battalion of the 4th Infantry and the 1st Bat- 
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Map 2 


n of the 7th Infantry were disposed as shown on 
} relieving 
the mr" Division. The 7gth Division passed on no in- 
mation, 
On the left of the rst Battalion, 7th Infantry, 
lion of the 32d Division was posted as shown on Map 1. 
Battalion and subordinate unit commanders knew prac- 
tically nothing of the enemy situation to their front. Of 
urse everyone realized that the Germans were some- 
where to the north and that an attack would probably be 
launched in a few days. 

Between September 30 and October 2, front-line com- 
panic di extensive but aimless patrolling. Patrols moved 
ut with no other instructions than “‘to patrol.’’ Intelli- 
gen fcers were conspicuous by their absence. Result 

t\c or no information. Our patrols were far less in- 

terested in identifying German dead than in what might 


Maze These units had just moved into line, 


a bat 





be found in the pock« ts of the 79th Division < asualties 
and in salv aging abandoned Browning automatics to re 
pl: ice the hated ia hauchats. Practically no intormation 
was secured on identifications. 

On October 2, the 2d Battalion, 7th Infantry, relieved 
the Ist Battalion. The latter, now 1n second echelon, as 
sembled in the ravine south of the Bois de Beuge. It had 
been in the front line for two days, but it had no infor 
mation of the enemy to turn over to the 2d Battalion. 

Late in the evening of October 3, a division order 
reached the 7th lafasary command post which was lo 
cated near the 1st Battalion’s position. This order, which 
prescribed an attack at 5:25 A.M., October 4, shifted the 
boundaries of the 3d Division about 800 yards to the 
west. The Nantillois-‘Cunel Road now became the new 
right boundary of the division (and the qth Infantry) 


and the Cierges- Romagne Road (inclusive) the new left 
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boundary (7th Infantry). Each regiment was assigned 
approximately half of this zone. This order required the 
two assault regiments to side-slip to the west; the 32d 
Division, on the left, made a corresponding westward 
shift. (See Map 2.) The artillery support prescribed was 
confined to an inadequate rolling barrage. 


Shortly after dark, the commanders of the ath and 7th 
Infantry regiments issued their attack orders. Except for 
the details concerning the necessary lateral moves, both 
orders were merely a repetition of the division order, 
which prescribed no other maneuver than “to attack.” 

The 7th Infantry commander directed his battalion to 
side-slip to the west and attack to the north. His order 
made no mention of German dispositions. It might have 
been a one-sided peace-time demonstration! 

The 1st Battalion, 7th Infantry, reached Cierges with- 
out encountering resistance and began to move through 
and around the town. As its units debouched from the 
northern exits they came under heavy machine-gun fire. 
The 2d Battalion, which was presumed to be in the first 
The rst Battalion, there- 
fore, pushed on to the attack. A short distance north of 
the town it received a punishing oblique fire from the 
northwest and, as always happens, was immediately 
drawn toward this fire. It shifted its attack to the north- 
west, became involved with the enemy on the front of the 
32d Division, and was finally checked. 

Later it was discovered that the 2d Battalion had ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in executing its shift to 
the west, had been late in getting off, and had become 
disorganized. 


echelon, could not be located. 


The battalions of the 4th Infantry made their pre- 
liminary side-slip without incident but their attack was 
stopped shortly after it was launched. So ended the sad 
story of the 3d Division on October 4, 1918. 


As It Micut Have Been 


Let us now re-create these few days and consider what 
might have happened had intelligence played its proper 
role. 

Obviously, a grave error was committed in dividing 
the valley of the Andon between two divisions. This 
ideal terrain compartment should have been made the 
zone of responsibility of only one division. It is not of 
this, however, that we have to speak. 

The use of a thin rolling barrage as artillery support 
was also a grievous error. This, as we shall point out, 
could have been avoided had intelligence sections func- 
tioned properly. 

In spite of these mistakes, it appears that if proper and 
systematic efforts had been made to secure information 
during the period September 30-October 4, and if the 
information obtained had been made available to all con- 
cerned in a form immediately exploitable, the results at- 
tained on October 4 would have been far different. 

Let us make a step by step analysis of the intelligence 
activities that might have been. 
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SITUATION OF THE 1ST BATTALION, 7TH INFAN 


Upon the arrival of the battalion in the Bois de cuge 
the battalion commander with his S-2 and S-3 m. ¢s 
the north edge of the woods where the probable 
Everything appears quiet 
about a kilometer to the 


action can be seen. 
rene. Across the ravine, 
can be seen the small woods on the crest of Hill 263. T 
the southwest of these woods is the long spur re iching 
out into the valley of the Andon. These terrain featur 
show no indication of occupancy. There is absolu 
sign of the enemy. 

“Although he has not been told the direction of atta 
the battalion commander deems it probable that his bar. 
talion will eventually advance in the direction of Cunel 
(10-85). 

Obviously, his first concern is to determine what en 
my resistance exists between his position and Cune! a: 
how this resistance may affect the advance of his bar 
talion. Only that portion of the zone that lies betwee; 
his position and the first visible horizon can be seen, bur 
a map study discloses what lies behind that screen. 
yond the first visible woods are two other wooded are. 
—the spur of Hill 262 and the Bois de Cunel. Extend 
ing to the west of these woods toward the Andon, 2: 
several open spurs or noses, the most prominent of whi 
is Crest 250. 

After completing his map study, the battalion com 
mander issues these instructions to his S-2: 

“Make this request to division G-2, through reg 
ment, at once. It is extremely important that the ist 
Battalion, 7th Infantry, be informed at the earlie 
possible date of the location of all enemy dispositior 
in the open areas (particularly on the spurs betwee: 
the Cierges (08-81)-Romagne (07.4-84.8) Road a 
the Nantillois (11.2-81) and (10-85) Road. 

“Establish an O. P. in the Bois de Beuge at onc: 

Send out the necessary reconnaissance parties to the 

wooded areas to our front in order to determine 

whether or not the enemy occupies them in force.” 

S-2, 1st Battalion, 7th Infantry, establishes his O.P. 1: 
a tree on the north edge of the Bois de Beuge. He the: 
calls on Company C, which happens to be in first line 
to furnish a patrol of one squad led by an experienced 
noncommissioned ofhicer. Assembling this patrol at the 
north edge of the woods, he points out the first wood: 
about 1,000 yards to the north (Hill 268) and gives th 
following order (See Map 3): 

“It is now 3:00 P.M. You will advance your patrol 
toward those woods. You need not be particularly con- 
cerned about concealment, but keep well separated 
When you arrive within three or four hundred yards of 
the southern edge, the entire patrol will fire on the 
edge of the woods on signal from the patrol leader and 
immediately take cover. If there are any enemy s0- 
diers in the wood you may be sure they will return the 
“In theory, S-2 should do all this automatically; instructions 


from the battalion commander should be unnecessary. But here we 
are assuming a battalion commander who takes nothing for granted 
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fire. If your fire is returned try to determine the ap- 
proximate location of any automatic arms that open up 
on you. If your fire is not returned, move into the 
woods and establish an advance post in the northern 
edge. Signal with two successive red Very lights if 
you find the woods unoccupied and succeed in estab- 
lishing your advance post.” 

After making sure that his instructions are understood, 
S-2 goes to the O.P. and cautions the observer to be on 
the lookout for the Very lights and to report them, or 
any firing, immediately to the battalion O.P. 

Upon his return to the command post, which is located 
lection of shallow abandoned German dugouts, 

nds his intelligence section installed. He now in- 
the sergeant (chief observer) to prepare ten 
of the area between the Cierges-Bantheville 
1 the Nantillois-Cunel Road (to be traced from 


the 1:20,000 plan director available) (The sketches 
should be similar to those that illustrate this article, al- 
though the areas included will, of necessity, be much 
smaller). 

At 4:15 the O.P. reports two red Very lights from the 
woods immediately to the front. Shortly thereafter a 
member of the patrol that moved out at 3:00 o'clock re- 
ports contact in Woods 268 with a patrol of Company A, 
4th Infantry. He also reports that Company B of the 
same regiment is occupying Hill 274 east of this woods 
(immediately east of the Nantillois-Cunel Road). 

S-2 at once reports this negative information of the 
enemy. The battalion commander, realizing that the 
enemy may take a notion to occupy the woods to the 
front, decides that a simple advance now may be less 
costly than an attack later. Consequently, he orders 


Company C to occupy the woods on Hill 268 as soon as 
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night falls. This action will close the gap between the 
battalion of the 32d Division on the left and Company 
B, 4th Infantry on the right. But the main advantage 1s 
this: it will decrease the length of fire-swept zone that 
would have to be crossed if an attack were ordered. Thus, 
this information of the enemy (in this case, negative 1n- 
formation ) enables the battalion to practice true infil- 
tration. 

The battalion commander at once reports his action to 
the regiment. Meanwhile, G-2 directs Company C to 
have a patrol of one squad report to him at that com- 
pany's command post in Woods 268 at 5:00 a.M., Oc- 
tober 1. 

During the night Company C completes its movement 
to Woods 268 without incident. At 5:00 A.M., S-2, ac- 
companied by the ra observer and two scouts, 
meets the squad patrol at the Company C command 


post near the north extremity of the woods, and conduct 


it along the inner edge of the woods to a point trom 
Ly 


ai 


+ 


which he can see the w ails on the northwest spur o! 
262 and the intervening ravine. 

He attaches the two intelligence scouts to the patrol 
and then issues these instructions: 

“You will patrol that wood west of the Nanull 

Cunel Road and find out whether or not it is occupicé 
by the enemy. If he does not occupy the whole wood 
find out what parts are free. Move your * a few 
hundred yards out on this nose and fire several \ 
into the southern edge of that wood. If your fire 1s not 
answered, move your patrol to the northeast across the 
crest of 262 into the southeastern part of the woods 
Leave one man at your point of entry and signa! from 


there what you find. I shall establish a battalion obser 


ys 
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vation post at this point where we now are. Questions? 


Rey peat. Move out. 





S-2 notes that 

e enemy does not reply to the fire and that the patrol 
completes its movement into Woods 262. He then orders 
the sergeant observer to establish an O.P. in Woods 268, 


nda 


d returns to the battalion command post. 


patrol proceeds with its mission. 








ae 11:00 A.M. the patrol returns with the report that 


the entire northwestern half of Woods 262 is occupied by 
th le er 





my. Shortly thereafter the first report arrives from 
G-2, 2d Division, through the 7th Infantry. In substance 


rt follows (See Map 4): 







“Northwest spur of nose 250 heavily occupied. Aerial 
photograph indicates enemy organization as shown on 
attached sketch. Considerable activity in this area. 

e area between the Bois de Cunel and Romagne- 






Map 5 


sous Monttaucon shows a continuous trench protected 


More 


by wire. This is also indicated on the sketch 


precision later,” 

The chief observer places this information on the bat 
talion intelligence map and on two of the base sketches 
One of these sketches is 
taken to the O.P. on Hill 268 with instructions that the 
information thereon be verified, in particular that relating 


of the area already prepared. 


to the location of [he other is sent to 


Company ts 


automatic arms. 


S-2 then reports to the battalion commander and gives 


Map 


him the following oral intelligence estimate 


5): 


talion runs along the south slope of Hill 250 prolonged 


“The enemy's front line on the front of our 1st Bat- 


to the east into the woods on the western part of Hill 
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As nearly as we have been able to determine, his 
weapons and trenches are located as shown on this map 
(the intelligence map). 


262. 


“The eastern part of Woods 262 is apparently un- 
occupied. 

“There is a continuous trench protected by wire ex 
tending west from the Bois de Cunel. We have not 


yet patrolled the Bois de Cunel. 


“(ay enemy has the following capabilities: 

(1) He may defend with his present dispositions 
dey 

(2) He may extend his front to the east, occupv- 
ing that part of Woods 262 which is now free; 
(3) He may push out some groups to Spur 241 

(08.5-82.0). 

“(4) He may withdraw.” 

While the battalion commander studies this situation, 
S-2 prepares a summary of information, similar to the 
estimate given the battalion commander, and turns it 
over to the adjutant with a request that copies be sent to: 

(1) Regiment; 

(2) 1st Battalion, 4th Infantry; 

(3) The battalion of the 32d Division north of 
Cierges; 

(4) The artillery liaison officer. 

The information obtained is then placed on five of the 
sketches which have been prepared in the battalion intel- 
ligence section. These sketches are distributed to the 
four rifle companies of the battalion and the attached 
machine-gun company. 

By this time the battalion commander has arrived at 
a tentative plan for any attack which may be ordered to 
the north. This might be summed up as follows (See 
Map >: 

. To place the machine-gun company, attached 
mortar and 37-mm. gun, ad two rifle companies in 
the woods along the southwest spur of Hill 268. This 
force to execute the holding attack by means of fire 
only—a maximum volume “a fire, supplemented by 
initial artillery concentration to be delivered against 
the southern edge of the west part of the mew, on 
Hill 262 and the open nose to the west. 

“2. The remaining two rifle companies (in column) 
to advance due north from the northern tip of Woods 
268 and take the Bois de Cunel.”’ 

This decision is at once communicated to the regi- 
mental commander and the commanders of the 1st Bat- 
talion, 4th Infantry (on the right) and the 32d Division 
battalion (on the left ). 

On October 2, when the 2d Battalion, 7th Infantry, 
relieved the 1st Battalion, all of this information together 
with the suggested scheme of maneuver could have been 
turned over to the relieving battalion. We have seen that 
the order issued on October 3, prescribing the lateral 
movements for the attack on the 4th, arrived too late to 
permit reconnaissance. Part of the resulting fiasco might 
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have been averted if the battalion of the 32d vision 
in position north of Cierges had turned over to che 4 
Battalion, 7th Infantry, the information it co. { | 
obtained so easily if its commander had comn 
his tentative scheme of maneuver to the comm. ide; 
the 2d Battalion. 

The 1st Battalion, 4th Infantry, which event: \!}) 
tacked in the original zone of the rst Battalion. »th Ip. 
fantry, might well have adopted the scheme of n 
laid down in the decision of the commander of the latte 
unit on October 1. 


Instead of such rational and logical procedure, we 
a blundering mass movement to the north—no scheme 
of maneuver, no intelligent planning. Result—dism, 
and costly failure. 

From the foregoing analysis we may deduce a fe 
ee for the battalion intelligence officer. 


He should make meticulous map study of th 
tire cae zone of action to determine all possib le. are 
that might harbor enemy defensive organization, wea 
ons, etc. 


2. He should make a special request, through char 
nels, to division G-2 for information concerning thos 
areas that are sufficiently open for aerial photogra, dhy to 
disclose enemy dispositions. 


3- He should initiate extensive patrolling of all woo: 
areas as far to the front as possible. However, it must bx 
borne in mind that in most cases the only informatio: 
obtained thereby will be whether or not the woods ar 
occupied by the enemy. Intelligence personnel should 
attached to these patrols for the primary purpose of g 
ing information as to enemy dead and nace m 
té trial. 

4. He should seek to verify and supplement the inf 
mation obtained from division and from patrols by add 
tional information from the observation posts. 

5- He should disseminate the information obtained 
the following manner: 

a. To the battalion commander, in the form of an 
estimate with an intelligence map. 

b. To all company commanders and, if possible 
all platoon commanders and to the artillery liaison of 
ficer as a brief intelligence report, preferably on a cle 
complete sketch or easily read ma 

c. To the regiment, in the form ‘of a clear summary 
with ma 

d. To adjacent battalions. 

Obviously, no green second lieutenant is suitable to 
this type of work. As we have stated before, the but 
talion S-2 must be as well qualified as the general staf 
officer serving as division G-2. Officers, preferably cap 
tains with considerable experience, should be selected fo 
this 1 important work and be given a thorough course 0 
training under direct corps control. Only in this wa 
will we be able to avoid the bitter and costly experiences 
of our assault battalions in the last war. 
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ds are Me By Stare SERGEANT J. R. ULMER 
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cleat 

d me NE of the commoner laments among our soldiery 
( is for the “good old days.”” Coming in for its 

infor share 1s the present system of military justice, 

add particul: rly in its punitive phases. In the good ‘old days, 

understands, the wrongdoer was not protected as he 
1ed is today by soft-hearted Acticles of War. An exasperated 


rst sergeant or company commander could take the law 
of an pinto his own capable hands. One infers that the recruit 
nder this system, if he did not improve spiritually, at 


east became a better soldier, or else vanished “‘over the 


on ot ull.” 

5 ew However, the memory of man on the active list run- 
neth back only some forty odd years or so. Let’s go back 
re this. 


nmiar 
Jn a hot June day in 1638 at Boston, Sergeant John 
Evins, a Puritan soldier, hastened forth to attend training 
ke ay. Training day we would now call a National Guard 
> he nory drill period, and was periodically required of the 


| caf meolony’s militia. It was preceded by a lengthy prayer by 


al he chaplain and ended with a review before the Governor 
y Ldap ‘ 

od fer tthe colony. The sergeant had taken freely of sack, and 
aad ls in combination with the hot sun proved too much. 
- way Ee Managed to make the prayer and drill, but in the 
me. urse of the review he reeled from the ranks in drunken 


For this offense he is sentenced to spend the remainder 





itary Punishments in the Old Days 
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Running 
After will come the chap- 
lainto publicly chide him, 
presumably an addition- 
al punishment. 


the Gantlo pe 


ot the day in the bilboes. Chere he sits tot long hours 
and shackled to a long bar of 
neck 


I le cannot move 


his legs stretched apart 


iron, in turn chained to a stake. Hanging from his 


he has a great letter D of wrought iron. 


tor his legs are firmly anchored to the bilboe Ss, his heavy 


armor makes his body ache, and he ts the butt of the 


gibes of the many-headed. After the fumes of the wine 


have cleared from his head will come the chaplain to 


publicly “chide” him for his misbehavior presumably 





Drunkard's cloak 

















He reeled from the ranks in drunken disgrace. 


an additional punishment although not so specifically 
declared. 

The case of Sergeant Evins amuses us these days but 
the sturdy colonists had other punishments for evil- doing 
soldiers, not quite so amusing. Not the least of these was 
the whip, known sometimes as the cat. The cat was a 
series of long leathern strips, usually nine, fastened to a 
rod and weighted at the end of each strip with lead. In 
imagination one can hear the whistle of the whip as it 
swung through the air wielded by some stout quarter- 

master, and the thud as it met the bare back of the 
wrongdoer. It drew blood and many a man passed into 
unconsciousness under it, to be revived by the surgeon 
who was generally on hand to assist. 

The military laws of the colonists and later of the 
United States were based on those in vogue in the British 
regular regiments on duty in the colonies and some of 
these laws endured with us a long time. An order book 
of an adjutant of Saltonstall’s regiment in 1762 gives the 
following punishment as prescribed by a court-martial 
for neglect of duty: 

“Robert McKnight i is to receive 800 lashes on his 
naked back with cat-o’-nine-tails. John Cobby is to 
receive 600 lashes in the same manner and Peter Mc- 
Allister 300 lashes in the same manner. The adjutant 
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will see the sentence put in execution by the 





m of 
the line at 5 50 ‘clock this evening; the surgeon ' attend 
the execution.’ 

In view of the extreme youth of McAllister , 





tence was remitted and he was led in disgrace « 
punishment inflicted upon the others. The la: ' 
put on two hundred at a time by the quartermast:: whos 
duty it was to carry the phy ‘sical part of the sentence ing 
execution. Young recruits sometimes fainted at the sigh, 
of a man’s back cut into quivering ribbons, but no douby 
they got used to it in time. 

F logging was a routine punishment | in the Cont tinenta 
Army. To vary the diet, it sometimes consisted ; * 
ping “with Rodds of Burch on the Naked Breech Of over 
such Parts as the Commanding Officer may direct.” The 
crimes for which these punishments were awarded while 









sometimes named in unfamiliar language are nevertheless 
known to us all today: swearing; having a dirty gun 
uncockt’’; “malingering”’, 
““scurulous”’ and suchlike. 

Running the gantlope, now commonly called | gantle 
or gauntlet, was another favorite of these really good o 
The routine was about the same in both the Bri 
and Continental regiments. The entire regiment too 
part and was drawn up six deep, the seks being th 
opened and faced inward. Each soldier had a lash 
switch and administered a blow to the bare back of the 
offender as he raced through the line. To even up matter 
in the case of the crack one hundred yard dasher a brake 
was applied to excessive speed by a sergeant preceding 
the offender holding the sharp point of a bayonet ot 
sabre to his breast. 

For brawling or drunkenness the punishment was usual- 
ly the wenden, horse or timber mare, and you may be s 
that no foot soldier wanted to “jine the cavalry” 
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The Cat 





MILITARY PUNISHMENTS IN THE OLD 


strange Creature. It was a narrow pole, sharp- 
e edge and suspended horizontally some 
above the ground. The soldier was mounted 
his hands tied behind him. To steady him, 
s were sometimes tied to his feet. There is a 
Dutch soldier riding it for three days for steal- 
Another culprit who had been too intimate 
Barley corn bestrode it with an empty scabbard 
d and a tankard in the other to show thirst had 
cause of his being there. An officer once 
| a man sick in bed to a duel and for this piece 
‘ry was sentenced to ride the wooden horse and 
tiered. In New Amsterdam, the wooden horse 
the lower end of Pearl Street, within sight of 
lay Second Corps Area Headquarters. 
use of the wooden horse was finally abandoned 
it sometimes inflicted permanent injury on those 
de it. 
he whirligig was another type of punishing device in 
W ashington’ s army. It was a large cage which 
ide to Bt at great speed with an unhappy oc- 
cupant. Its use was given up as it caused some cases of 
lunacy and imbecility to those who had too lengthy a 
in it. ; 
Chaining to a log of wood for days at a time was also 
me and one Revolutionary soldier was in addition to 
rys of this punishment sentenced to wear his “‘coat 
rong ae turn’d out” for a like period of time. After the 
Bunker Hill battle some deserters were tied to horse’s 
ls and publicly whipped out of camp. 
ke is a far cry from the days of Cromwell to the Army 
e Potomac, but soldiers will get drunk, and, as in 
wae s day, the barrel shirt was in use in the Union 
A hole was cut in the end of a barrel, the other 
i removed, and the soldier undergoing the punish- 


ty 
( 
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ment wore this wooden mantle. There was usually some 
large lettering on the barrel explanatory of the oftense: | 
Am A Drunkard; I Stole Chickens; or some such label. 
It was known as the Drunkard’s Cloak and a soldier 
must have been a queer sight strolling about camp clad 
in a cumbersome and recking barrel, lately devoted to the 
transportation of fish. 

We can feel sure that the most hard-boiled sigher for 
the good old days does not want all ol them bac k. 


THE BATTLE RESPONSIBILITIES of officers have multiplied even more swiftly than 
those of the individual soldier. In particular, the difficulties of retaining control of 
fighting lines constantly increase. But this control is the basic function of all com- 
manders, and they must not give way to the tendency to establish themselves as mere 
message centers in a complicated system of signal communication. Theirs is a task 
of leadership—continuous, energetic, and courageous leadership—and if they be- 
come immersed in the staff problems of battle, they will abandon the Army to leader- 
less effort and almost certain defeat —MacArTHuR. 























Training for Team 


By Captain Reusen E. Jenkins 
Infantry 


OST rifle companies are now more or less pro- 
ficent in handling the machine gun for direct 
fire. This is certainly a step in the right direc- 

tion, but how many rifle companies or machine-gun com- 
panies understand the capabilities or limitations of the 
trench mortar or 37-mm. gun? The only men who know 
anything about these weapons are men who have served 
in howitzer platoons. Yet it required only a few hours to 
teach a soldier how to use one of these we: apons reasonably 
well. A rifleman does not have to know the evolutions 
of cart drill or the technique of indirect laying to be quite 
handy with either weapon in a tight spot. 

For Infantry companies to go out on a tactical exercise 
without the presence of some or all of the organizations 
armed with other Infantry weapons is enethas practice 
not conducive to a high state of training. No problem 
can be devised for a rifle, machine gun or howitzer com- 
pany wherein all three weapons cannot be fitted into a 
team for a more instructive play. By a constant presence 
of other weapons the soldier will become familiar with 
their tactical handling to a surprising degree. 

After company exercises have been played out, the 
problem then becomes one of battalion training. After 
that, at the larger posts, the regiment takes the field as a 
final phase prior to annual maneuvers. But how often 
does the battalion have the howitzer platoon with it on 
field exercises? And how often is a battery of the Field 
Artillery or the pl: atoon of the Tank company that may 
also be present in the post united to participate in a bat- 
talion exercise? 


War tsa grim game in which each arm has a vital func- 
tion as a member of the team. In order that the required 
team play be secured there must be a complete coordina- 
tion of the whole. It must have the precision of the finest 

watch. It is of prime importance that this precise codrdi- 

nation be obtained through combined training during 
peace. War is the final and bloody proving ground of 
combined training, yet all too often it is also the first 
training school. Casu alty lists of the late war bear mute 
evidence of this fact. A thorough revision.of our system 
of training to meet the requirements of team play will 
reward us with more live conquerors at the end of another 
war. 

It is quite remarkable how many Infantry organizations 
are serving in the same post with Field Artillery, Cavalry 
Chemical Warfare, Tank and Engineer units, yet never 
see the important auxiliary arms in action until the annual 
maneuvers. Even some of the junior Infantry officers 
have only a vague idea of the part played by the other 
members of the combat team. 

It should be the announced training policy in every 


Play 


War is the final proving 
ground of combined train. 
ing, yet all too often it is also 
the first training school. 


post where other arms are present: that no Infan 

pany should attempt a field exercise without the attend 
ance of representatives of each other type of anes 
company present in the post, and that no Infantry ung 
the size of a battalion or larger would attempt fiel id 1 exer. 
cise without the attendance of representatives from 
other arms present in the post. This policy would ser 
the dual purpose of affording each arm its proper field 
work and at the same time teach the separate arms somr. 
thing of that mutual cooperation that must prevail in the 
much talked of “Combat Team.” True, such a policy 
would require a high degree of codrdination in the draft 
ing of training programs and schedules, but the tes 
to be obtained is the matter of first consideration, not the 
amount of effort involved in drawing up a workable and 
comprehensive training schedule. 

Lacking this official coérdination of training, Infantn 
commanders should see to it that their troops are afforded 
ample opportunity to work with other arms present. The 
should invite them to participate in every field exercis 
The chances are that the commanders of the other arn 
especially Cavalry and Field Artillery, will be just : 
anxious for this combined training as the Infantry. The 
scalps are just as vital to their well being as any Doug! 
boy’s. Many an officer “‘went where the woodbine twit 
eth” in 1917-18 simply because his troops did not know 
the meaning of proper cooperation. 

As an example of our laxity in “‘team training” how 
much time is spent teaching NCO’s and privates how t 
get help from the artillery in a hurry? Surely it is not 
heresy to teach that, yet this simplest phase of combat 
team training is almost totally neglected. How man 
Infantry sliders know that they can dash to an artiller 
OP, put a finger on a spot on a map and say, “Give 
help quick, that patch of woods is alive with machine 
guns and they have us pinned to the ground flatter than 
flies on a piece of Tanglefoot”? 


In war there is no second money. If we expect to tak 
the first and only money in any future conflicts we should 
begin stacking the deck beforehand with an abundance of 
training and education. It is one game in which stacking 
the deck is not considered bad form. Not even the Ki 
bitzers criticize for it, quite to the contrary, they wavs 
join forces with the side they think cleverest with the deal 
If we are to hold a cold deck when the game starts we 
had best make combined training a continuous affair a | 
not a matter of two or three weeks a year. 
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ATE EEGEE stood in the orderly room fac- 
his captain. 





But—bur, sir,” he stammered, “I am an expert 














Yes, | know,” said the captain. “The records show 





r have qualified as expert for the last three years. 
\nd | know you're a good soldier. But you're not a 
machine gunner, you never were a machine gunner, and 







ed to conclude that you never will be a machine 
vunner. Will you accept a transfer?” 

Th ictually happened. A man rated by the govern- 
ment as an expert gunner, was rejected by his company 
commander because the “expert” could not qualify as a 
nachine gunner! 

Unusual? Seemingly; but how many of our “experts” 
ave actually proved themselves to be experts. ‘““But,”” 
avs the dissenter, “‘that qualification applies to marks- 
mat ship, not machine gunnery as a whole.”” Leaving 

side the question of “should it?” let us see first if our 
ratings really indicate qualification in marksmanship. 

Paragraph 60 of Basic Field Manual, Volume III (Part 
Three: Machine-Gun Company) gives the fundamentals 

be ee oe in marksmanship as: 

The accurate delivery of the initial burst of fire. 

2 , Maihaietell skill in manipulating the gun to 

tain proper distribution of fire over targets requiring 
distribution. 

3) Observation of fire and the adjustment of fire 
from observation. 
4) Speeu in combining the above-mentioned three 
lements in delivering fire. 
Without a prolix dissertation on each fundamental 
turn, let us examine some of our methods and see how 
ey accomplish this four-point mission. 




























\ satisfactory shot group (at the rooo-inch range) , says 
manual, should be contained within an oval 2¥ 
nches high by 2 inches wide. This is the maximum size; 
out how about the minimum? During 1935 practice, 

Company M, 57th Infantry (PS), used guns for record 
that fired shot groups not larger than an index finger 
inserted to the middle joint. No authorized shimming 
was allowed. Yet so closely did these guns group chem 
uursts that the scoring officer, unable to account for all 
shots had to assume that several went through the 
same hole (which they did). This may seem exagger- 


ted, but 24 guns were worked on, of which 2 or 3 could 


















Ki. de kept firing such groups. 

rays The rules of the game encourage and authorize this 
eal procedure. At the fixed fire target, for instance, all shots 
we could ~and many times were—tucked away in one 
and ner. Furthermore, if the gunner failed to hit the 





target with his first burst, he was allowed to manipulate 





Ur qualified Experts 


Every peace-time soldier 
must be qualified to lead and 
train at least a squad in time 


of war. 


and fire again. Do these conditions insure “the accurate 
delivery of the initial burst of fire?” In many cases the 
target was not hit until the second burst, and then only 
about one-fourth of it was covered. At the horizontal, 
vertical and oblique targets it was not unusu al to see less 
than half the target covered: this resulted from the pro- 
cedure known as “riding inside a line.”” On all targets, 
only one quarter to half of the target was hit, yet all shots 
were “in” and the scoring system ‘counted the m all. Does 
this insure “Seeribution of fire over targets requiring 
distribution?” 

The gunners were deliberately trained to reduce the 
size of their shot groups, and properly so under pre sent 
regulations. But what if these “tunnel guns,’’ as they 
are called, were fired in battle? The machine gun leader 
is required to learn, and, in formulating fire orders, de- 
pends on a certain sized beaten zone which varies accord- 
ing to range. It is apparent, then, that, if a fire order is 
to be successfully executed, the beaten zones made by 
the guns must come up to specifications, particularly in 
length, since range is more difficult to determine and 
adjust. Yet our system trains the gunner to reduce the 
beaten zone more and more and yet more, until the 
leader’s ‘ ‘dope” no longer holds. We must either kee p 
our beaten zones the required size, or change the existing 
instructions for formulating fire orders. 

Now since no changes in beaten-zone tables have yet 
been published, and since it does not ap pe: ar that any are 
co! templated, except routine changes due to new types of 
ammunition, something should certainly be done about 
our marksmanship groups. Under battle conditions shot- 
grouping by these funnel guns is impossible, so why de- 
lude ourselves and our men that machine guns are in 
tended to fire such groups? Furthermore, though funnel 
guns are indicative of excellent care and adjustment by a 
few men, they cover a multitude of sins in firing by 
many. 

The height of scoring spaces and de pth of targets pre- 
scribed for marksmanship are the same—2 cache s. This 
simulates field firing at unusually deep targets on 
average terrain at the ranges used. Since this is a fact, 
why not have the gunner see something on the 1000- 
inch range that more nearly represents what he will see 
in battle? We know, of course, that the gunner will be 
lucky if he sees anything in battle. The leader with his 
glasses will ordinarily be the one who sees. The gunner 
will merely receive an order to fire from “here” to 


“there,” ; 1.€., ata line. Is 1 it not logical, then, to give the 
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gunner a corresponding set-up in his marksmanship 
training? In other words, let areas represent areas; let 
lines represent lines. True, the gunner would have to 
“ride a line,” but in this case the line would be the 
target, not one edge of it. 

The writer has so far served in three machine- -gun com- 
panies. In each one the NCO’s had to be given a direct 
order to teach their men to traverse left and search down. 

“But, Lieutenant, why waste the time? They don’t have 
to do that for record.”” From this point of view they 
were right. The fault lies with the record course; it 
should require “proper distribution of fire over targets 
requiring distribution.” In this course the gunner is 
required to fire at an oblique target, but after he is in 
the first scoring space he has a beautiful Right 2—Up 1 
target to follow. Have we tested his ability to keep on a 
target that meanders around as targets are wont to do? 
How about some Right 2—Down 1, Right 2—Up 2, 
etc.? 

Our marksmanship course teaches the gunner to lay 
on one end of a traverse or oblique target ond manipulate 
to the other end. Does this insure ‘proper distribution 
of fire” when he should have laid outside the flank and 

manipulated beyond the other flank? (Paragraph 150, 
Basic Field Manual, Volume Ill; Part Three: Machine- 
Gun Company.) Of course we can teach him that later, 
but why make him learn, unlearn, and relearn, when we 
can teach him the right way at first? 

Thousand-inch marksmanship firing should simulate 
battle firing as closely as possible, wa due — 
accorded proper theoretical instruction and an accurate 
scoring system for record practice. Consider, for instance, 
the gunner in actual combat. If he completes fire on one 

target and then shifts to another and yet another, would 
he be able to look over at the first target, decide he had 
not distributed his fire properly, dan: shift back to the 
first target and ““‘fill in”? It sounds ridiculous when we 
transpose such a procedure to the battlefield and yet we 
allow the identical thing in record practice. 

During marksmanship the gunner should be taught 
all the mechanics of fire that apply to a single gun. This 
should be done before taking up methods of fire distri- 
bution in direct laying. We have taught the gunner to 
use various range settings on his elevation scale by the 
aiming aster method. Why not teach him to use 
various deflection settings on his deflection scale by the 
auxiliary aiming mark method? The accurate delivery of 
the initial burst of fire is even more important here. The 
enemy will shun prominent terrain features and seek 
cover, hence, the auxiliary aiming mark method will 
probably be the rule rather than the exception. If it be 
included in our record course we know it will be taught; 
if not—well, we can still hope. 

It seems then that our record course does not test the 
firer accurately and completely in even the stated four 
fundamentals. But in addition to this it appears that 
several things have been overlooked that apply to a single 
gun in direct laying. When the gunner starts more 
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advanced work he knows what to do when 
“traverse,” “search up,” etc. But he also hx 
commands as “‘medium,” “‘slow,”’ “rapid,” 
times “‘bursts of ten,” etc., when we want furth: 
of density. These certainly are mechanics of 
should be taught during marksmanship. 

Now let us check up on our “expert,” Privat 
We have a man who fired a funnel gun. His ; 
ting was a little off; his laying a little sloppy; 
manipulate into the fixed-fire target, and th 


group in one corner. On the other targets he did n 


his center of 1 impact on the center of the scoring 


but his funnel gun kept him just inside. He “fille 
after first covering the target. Private Eegee is not 


bird; he is as ordinary as the English sparrow. 
Now for the sake of argument let us assume ¢! 

all too frequently encountered expert can do nothin 

he has not demonstrated his ability to do. 


we find: 


He cannot deliver the initial burst of fire accurately 


He cannot adjust his fire so that the center of 
is on a line target. 

All he can do is hit somewhere in an area. 

He cannot traverse left. 

He cannot search down. 


Here 1S 


TUary 


lat t 


W 


impact 


He cannot fire at an oblique target requiring a manip 


lation other than Right 2—Up 1 

He cannot overlap the flanks of targets on w 
should. 

He cannot distribute his fire properly without 


> 


in. 


' 
Duct 


“ery 


He cannot put deflection settings on his deflect 


scale and lay on an auxiliary aiming mark. 


He cannot fire at a rate other than rapid, and we 


not so sure he can fire that accurately. 


He cannot count his shots for any ordered burst. 


Yet Eegee was an expert gunner so far as marksman- 
ship was concerned! He could not understand why the 


captain was getting rid of him—he wore the badge 


expert gunner. 


carriers and nothing else. 


army. Our soldiers ‘ ‘put out” 


shooting pay. Why not take advantage of this 


jects which really constitute machine gunnery? 


But what did he know of machine gun 
nery—of mechanical training, fire distribution, fina 
protective lines and sectors of fire, execution of fir 
orders, overhead fire, defiladed firing positions, range 
cards, battery drill in applying indirect fire orders, gua 
emplacements, antiaircraft fire? Our peace-time gunnets 
cannot be dead-wood, good mule leaders, or ammunition 

They ate the cadres upon 
which the great M- day expansion must be built. Even 
peace-time soldier must be able to lead and train at leas 
a squad in time of war. This means that every member 
of a machine-gun company must not only be able to do 
these things, he must be able to teach them, and ¢ that 


in trying to earn their 
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ind if- 
clude among the things * ‘put out” for, those oth r sub 
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eman’s jump from target practice to hiring in 
nbat cannot even be compared to the tremen- 
confronting the machine gunner. A recruit 
rifle marksmanship takes the hurdle easily, 
y common sense and his own instinct and ex- 
For the recruit machine gunner the transition 
f. e-time marksmanship to actual battle firing is 
7 gunnery. Even though we accept marksman- 
he basis for rifle qualification, it does not follow 

same holds with the machine gun. 

our machine-gun qualification tests should not 

irksmanship but in gunnery, of which marks- 
is only a part. The whole of gunnery, if that 
wo! acceptable, includes those phases of mechanical 
x, marksmanship, direct laying, and indirect lay- 
ng that apply to the gunner. 

Too long and difficult? Let us give a thought to the 

poor hard- “working machine-gun commander and his 
Of the Battalion s company officers, his is the 
most diff ficult job of all, yet he gets the least breaks. He 
netimes gets bolo riflemen eemnaberved to him two or 
three days = firing his company for record—so that 
some other unit may acletivve 100‘ qualifie: ation. When 
| his lieutenant should be training their company, 
ri are sand-ratting in the pits or scoring on the bayonet 
wurse. When a ie company fires or’ record, the pits 
and firing line are liberally supplied with officers. But 
when the machine-gun company does its stuff the usual 
uota is one officer. “During record practice each rifleman 
hres ap proximately 11 lunes, but the machine gunner 
ust do his record firing in about ten minutes. Yet the 
hattle-skilled operators of well- placed machine guns are 
the most valuable individual firers in the battalion.” 

From the foregoing it seems evident: 

(1) That the. mission of machine-gun marksmanship 

is not complete. 

2) That the record course does not insure the fulflll- 
ment of the mission even as that mission is now 
given. 

3) That qualification ratings should be given in ma- 
chine gunnery, not in marksmanship. 

To the four fundamentals of marksmanship should be 
added a fifth: skill in controlling the trigger to fire a 
required number of shots per burst at a required rate of 

e. Or it could be more generally stated: skill in con- 

willing the trigger to obtain proper density of fire. 

The record course should be revised in order to make 
sure that all Private Eegee’ s shortcomings are remedied. 

There are a few more items to be considered. 


We train the gunner to look through his sights only 
while laying for the initial burst. Thereafter he must 
keep his eye on the target, observe his hire, and adjust 
keep his ¢ he target, ob his fi d adj 
irom observation. Fine, but what if he can’t see the 
trike’ (More often than not he won't be able to see it 
incombat.) Judicious use of sights is a great help to the 


observations were made before the author saw the 
roposed tables of organization. What sighs of relief 
cation must have caused machine-gun personnel ! 
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gunner while adjusting and manipulating. With a little 

practice he learns just when and how to use them. Why 

deny him that practice? The sights are there; let him use 
them. 

But if he is to be allowed the use of his sights while 
manipulating, why make him look where the target 
isn’t? In combat as soon as his strike is on the target or a 
portion of it, as determined by his own observation or 
that of his leader with field glasses, a well-trained gun 
ner at once manipulates his sights on the target. He 
knows that the strike may not show up so well all along 
the target, and he wants his sights accurately adjusted and 
ready for use. For a record course the target-above-aim- 
ing-paster method should be used on all fixed-fire targets 
sO as to require various sight settings before laying. But 
the “441” (hit where you lay) method should be used 
on all targets requiring manipulation. An added ad 
vantage occurs when beginning fire on landscape targets; 
the recruit will already be familiar with both methods. 

Uniform observation of fire should be secured during 
record firing. It is not fair for some men to see their shot 
groups plainly, and others hardly at all. Under our 
present system, these men are competing against each 
other for pay. 

Ammunition expenditure for a record course must not 
be excessive. Since the amount to be expended depends 
on the amount available, the record course should be 
flexible enough to conform to reduced allowances. 

Summing up, then, the requirements of a record course 
should insure: 

(1) That the shot groups fired are not abnormally 

small. 

(2) That in fixed fire the initial burst is delivered ac- 

curately. 

(3) That targets supposed to be lines, are lines. 

(4) That the center of impact is placed on the target. 

(5) That fire is distributed evenly along targets re- 

quiring distribution (as in the present course). 

(6) That traversing left and searching down as well 

as right and up, be required. 

(7) That oblique targets be broken lines requiring 

varied combinations of traverse and search. 

(8) That the flanks are overlapped on all horizontal 

and oblique targets. 

(9) That “filling in” be prohibited. 

(10) That deflection settings and use of an auxiliary 
aiming mark be required. 

(11) That ability to fire any reasonable number of 
shots in a burst and at any prescribed rate, be 
demonstrated. ; 

(12) That the firer be allowed to use his sights when- 
ever he wishes. 

(13) That various sight settings be required. Ranges 
on both sides Bs the rear- sight leaf should be used 
(as in the present course). 

(14) That the line of aim and center of impact coin 
cide (““441” 


method) on all targets requiring 
manipulation. 



















































































































































































































































































































(15) That observation of fire be the same for all men 
firing 
(16) That the ammunition expended be not excessive. 
(17) That the course be flexible enough to permit rec- 
ord practice under reduced ammunition allow- 
ances. 
In the following suggested record course, figures in 
parentheses refer to the above numbered requirements. 
One scoring officer per two guns to be fired 1s essential. 
If possible one additional should be detailed. The senior 
scoring officer is the commanding officer's appointed rep- 
He should be carefully selected, know his 
job, and satisfy himself that his scoring officers know 
theirs. 
training directive prescribes saneed practice. He mz ikes all 
decisions and i interprets all rules. He may delegate part 
of his duties to another officer, but be cannot relinquish 
responsibility. Hence, if he believes the men will under- 
stand their own officers better than himself, he can 
require one of them to give the fire orders, but he is 


rese ntative . 


He ts in complete charge during the hours the 


nevertheless responsible chat they are given properly. 
Each scoring officer gives close, personal attention to 
his two guns and targets. He checks all points beyond 
the power of the baidivichaal firer to control. Hence the 
scoring officer ascertains that each gun 1s properly tar- 


geted., He 1 1S provided with two working ae Ww atches, a 


.30 shot- hole gau » by the senior 


ruler, and a caliber 


scoring onl 
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Proposev Recorp Tarcet (3), (4), (5), (7), (8), 
(10), (13), (14). 
Rances 800, 1,000, 1,100, 1,200, 1,300, and 441 YArps. 
All lines on the target are in pencil and hence invisible 
to the firer except the heavy, black target lines. The 
scoring spaces are divided in half by a pencil line extend- 
ing one half inch beyond the end scoring space of each 
group. The target lines are of proper width (about one- 
alf or five-eighths of an inch) for easy observation. A 
fine white line divides their width in half. These target 
lines can be printed, issued in rolls, cut up, and pasted 
on the proper scoring spaces so that the white line is on 
the center line. The left and second black pasters are 
used with the targets and scoring spaces above them. 
The right paster is used only in adjusting the cant of the 
target to conform to the cant of the gun. 
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Above and to the flanks of each target ar | 
shades (condemned shelter halves will suffice) 
zontal and vertical planes, extending a yard or jor 
front of the target. They are adjusted so as 
the face of the target without interfering with ¢ 
bility of the target lines and pasters. In case tl 
are run on tracks, the frames holding the s| 
placed to allow the targets to be run in and o 
the shades. Two or dea yards behind each 
placed a reflector (pistol L-frames covered wit! y 
cloth or paper will do) so as to give the maximu; 
amount of light at the back of the target. The 
manipulated ike the mirror of a microscope. To obt 
still better observation, the target paper is fasten 
frame by means of wing nuts and bolts, and 
wood along the edges of the paper. This does aw y wit 
the target cloth ‘backing, which sometimes 
light fone coming through shot holes. The bolt: 
ons puncture the paper from rear to front, the wood 
strips with holes properly spaced are placed o 
bolts and flat on the paper, and the wing nuts are screw 
on the bolts tight against the strips. 

If this sanhed ; is ‘well slightly smaller frames 
to insure gripping the paper well in from the ed 
the old frames can be altered by placing suppor: f for t 
bolts a few inches in from one end piece and 1 
piece. The wooden strips on the face of the targ 
not be too close to the scoring spaces or aiming paster 
Advantages: Insures good ehiarvainn by doing 
with the target cloth, makes the targets re ady 


W 


when att: ached (since there is no need to wait for pas 
to dry), requires fewer frames per organization, permit 
each target to be preserved for future critiques and all 
the scoring officers to score targets at their conv: 

any time after record firing. 


PROCEDURE 


Each scoring officer checks the shades and t 
for good deuny ration (15). A blank target with a an 
section of target line pasted hettenesliy is put sd for 
The scoring officer checks the targetin 
each gun by setting the adjusting plate at 441, sae 
accurately on the section of target line, and firing a burs 
equal to the largest burst to ‘be used in record, being 
careful not to ride the gun. He then measures the heig! 
and width of each shot group. No gun should be fied 
for record that is not accurately targeted or that fires 
shot group less than two inches high or one inch wid 
(1). Unloosening the muzzle gland will usually increas 
the size of the shot group as desired. 


each gun. 


The first order comes up with ammunition (16), (1 
checks the guns and the cant of the target. This is do 


by laying on the left paster and traversing to th ng 


paster. If the right paster is not on the line of a 


firer requires the right of the target frame to be raised of 


lowered. Ammunition is not spaced for the first carget 


fixed fire (11). The senior scoring officer gives, or causes 


to be given, a fire order that requires the firers to |.) 



















cer and hit one of the fixed-fire targets (13) 


4 lered burst. Example: “Range 1000, Left 
Past |, One Burst of Ten.” At this command 
1, set sights, and lay. The scoring officers then 
cht 1s off 5 to 10 mils in elevation and deflection 


evating arc clamp and traversing clamp. This 

Grer from merely returning to prev iously 
d wheel settings. At the command “Com- 
- ing,” each firer re-lays and attempts to fire the 
bedet rst (11). The command “Unload” is given 
mme ly thereafter or after a prescribed interval. No 


furtl ng is permitted (2), (9), (11). Time is not 


The order is then given for spacing the total rounds to 
fired at the traversing target (16), (17), the range to 
t it target designation, direction of traverse, size of 

s rate of fire (11). Example: ‘‘Space 40, Range 
441, Left me Horizontal Line, Traverse Right. Bursts of 
Five, Medium.” The scoring officer can check spacing 
while the firers set sights and manipulate to the target. 
This is not necessary, however, since the total rounds 
Gred are to be counted later and the firer will lose points 
When 

(or after a prescribed interval) , 
is given and the scoring officers, 
start the stop- -watches, holding one watch in each hand. 
Fach firer attempts to distribute his fire along the target, 
Lille ipping the flanks, firing the ordered burst at the 
When the belt 
drops, the scoring officer stops the watch of each indi- 

lual gun (11). No further firing is permitted (9). 

vertical line target from bottom to top and the 
broken line target from left to right (7) are next fired. 
Targets are then replaced with new ones. 


ref 
JIM 


on other targets if he fires too many at any one. 
unce “U p- 


Commence Firing 


ordered rate. There ts no time limit. 


One of the scoring spaces (the lines of which cannot 
be seen by the firer) above the second paster is then fired 
sing the left or second paster as an auxiliary aiming 
tk (10). A sight setting on the other side of the rear- 
sight leaf f chan was used on the fixed-fire target is an- 
need (13). As with the fixed-fire target, the ammu- 

1 is not spaced and the size of the burst is included 
the fire order (11). Examples: (To hit the scoring 

marked X) “Range 1300, Sight Leaf 4. Auxiliary 
\iming Mark, Second Paster. Fixed, One Burst of 
ght.” Or (To hit the scoring space marked Y) “Range 
Sight Right 8. Aquilecy Aiming Mark, Left 
Paster. Fixed, One Burst of Seven.” As before, after 
e burst has been fired, no further firing is permitted. 
The heaaeaiall! line target from night to left, the verti- 
target from top to bottom, “and the broken-line 
target from right to left are then fired (6) with proce- 
: nilar to that already described. During all fring 
coring officer notes down the times used, except in 
xed fi: ng, and the number of flagrant violations of 
tdered bursts, 


n 


7 


—_— 


such as firing two or three shots when 
x were ordered. 





UNQUALIFIED EXPERTS 65 


SCORING 


The number of shot-holes made while firing at the 
fixed-fire target, the auxiliary aiming mark scoring space 
and the entire target, 
tial bursts, adjustment of fire, 
then checked. 


are counted. The accuracy of ini 
and fire distribution are 
The object being to get the center of im 
pact on the target (4), the system is: the heavy target 
lines are disregarded in scoring. A shot-hole is a “hit” 
when it ts weidinin a scoring space ot breaks the boundary 
of a scoring space. A hit bre aking the common bound 

ary line a two scoring spaces is counted in only one 
scoring space, but the space selected is that which gives 
the gael score to the firer. A scoring space 1s “im 

pacted”” when at least one-third of the uadeved burst are 
hits wholly on each side of the center line. Bursts of 
three, four, or five require at least one hit wholly on each 
side of the center line; bursts of six, seven, or eight re- 
quire two hits wholly on each side of the center line, et 

A hit that breaks the center line must be considered to 
be on the side toward the shot- group, 1.¢., the side having 
the largest number of hits. To determine whether or not 
a shot-hole breaks a boundary line or center line, the shot- 
hole gauge is inserted. This eliminates all ; arguments 
about lines tangent to circles and long tears due to weak- 
ness of the paper. 

To compute the score: 

For each scoring space impacted credit 
(5) 

For each shot-hole on the entire target in excess of 
the total rounds ordered, deduct 1 point. 

For each shot-hole made while firing at the fixed-fire 
and auxiliary aiming mark targets in excess of or less 
than the ordered bursts, deduct 1 point (11). 

For each violation of the ordered bursts (as noted by 
the scoring officers during firing), deduct 2 points 
(11). 

For each total five seconds over or under the proper 
time of fire on the timed-fire targets, deduct 1 point 

The total possible score 1s 100 points. 


2 points (4) : 


Ratings are 
“satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory.” ) 

The seventeen listed requirements may now be checked 
to see if they have been met. Since the course is fired by 
fire orders, ammunition allowances can be met by alter 
ing the fire orders. If allowances become excessively low, 
the course can still be fired by eliminating the upper half 
of the vertical line on the first target and the lower half 
on the second target and similarly reducing the horizontal 
lines. Since the total score possible is 100, the qualifica- 
tion standard need not be changed, but the score made 
on the reduced target can be convened to percentage to 
determine qualification. No training need be given in a 
complicated procedure of record firing (useless in battle), 
hence time is saved in preliminary training. No one need 
memorize anything; even the senior scoring officer can 
read his fire orders. No firer should know, when he sits 


down at the gun, what the fire orders are to be. They 
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should vary for each order. However, the rapid rate 
should not be ordered for firing at the broken-line target. 
A-, B-, C- and D-targets now on hand can be used until 
exhausted by merely pasting sections of target line on 
the proper places. No change is needed on the B-target 
other than instructions to draw all lines in pencil and 
paste on the target lines. The only additional change 
for the A-, C- and D-targets is to extend each scoring 
space one-half inch up and one-half inch down. However, 
some of the obliques of the D-target should be made to 
ramble around a little. 

Each man qualifying as ‘‘satisfactory’’ is now eligible 
to take a gunnet’s examination covering the phases of 
mechanical training, direct laying, and indirect laying 
he should know to be an expert. This should be given 
as soon after record practice as possible, thereby causing 
the company commander to train all his men for it rather 
than waiting and working on only the known eligibles. 

Means can be devised to facilitate and expedite such 
an examination, getting at the meat of the subject matter. 
Examples: Test in disassembling and assembling by hav- 
ing the soldier expla in and perform the head- space ad- 
justment only; test in immediate action by g giving com- 
mands, requiring him to perform, not talk; test in fire 
distribution and execution of fire orders by giving him a 
piece of paper with lines representing various kinds of 
targets, assigning him a gun number of a fire unit, and 
requiring Lien to enter on the lines a series of numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., showing where his bursts should hit for 


A 





January 


various fire orders. In this case all the eligibles — ylq | 
tested at once. Test in range cards by having bh ma). 
one on the landscape target, screen the landsc es and 
fire, as was done recently on the trophy test; tes - 
head fire by moving a bar representing friend!\ troop, 
across the landscape target as was recently described ,, 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL; test in battery drill a joo, 

test in gun emplacements by having them dug. A 
able test in antiaircraft firing should also be devised 

A man rated expert after such tests is an expert; 1 
company commander would ever want to get rid of him 
because of deficiencies in machine gunnery. 

After M-day time will probably Not permit us to tes 
every satisfactory marksman in gunnery. A recent “Cere. 
bration” in The INFANTRY Jou RNAL suggested a 
of selecting and rew arding “snipers” from th ' "eh 
squads. The same idea can be applied to machi 
ners in time of war. Of the satisfactory marksme: 
at the top and test down. When sufficient eligible S 
qualified as experts to supply the gunners required | 
tables of organization, stop testing, award the exper 
distinguishing mark on their sleeves, make them privat 
first-class, and the gunners of squads. But in ti 
peace prepare the cadres for war. Let no man have the 
honor of polishing off an expert’ s badge, not to mention 


the pay, until he proves he is an expert in machine gun. 


nery 

AutHor’s Note: The methods and devices described | 
that require tests have been tried and found satisfactory | 
severe critics, line machine-gun companies. 


Ir IS IMPOSSIBI E to establish an order of priority, based upon relativ ve value or indts- 


pensability, among the several factors that represent an army : 


com bat pot ver. 


Strength, discipline, patriotism, courage, and morale are mote as are professional 


skill, leadership, and mobility. 


None of 1 these may be ne glect ted without incurring 


risk of defeat whenever battle is ‘iolead. But even where an army has attained pro- 
ficiency in all these, it bas still another vital need. This involves the quality and 


quantity of its w eapons and equipment. 


The tools of the soldier's trade are diversified in type and many of them com pli- 
cated in design. Their characteristics markedly influence an army’s organization, 
mobility, tactical doctrine, and technique of training. For example, it is manifestly 


im possible to organize and train an army in methods applicable to machine guns if 
the only w eapons av ailable for use are antiquated muskets. In the same way, an army 
cannot be properly prepared to use and to cooperate with modern fast-moving tanks if 
it has nothing except the cumbersome types left over from the World War. Without 
modern weapons in adequate amounts, an army cannot train itself in peace for their 


effective use in war. 


An even more compelling reason for assuring the excellence 
and adequacy of munitions is the vital need for them in emergency. Destruction is 
certain to be the portion of an army, no matter how excellently it may be prepared in 
all other respects, at any moment it opposes on the battlefield an enemy its own equal 
in all other essential factors and markedly superior to it in munitions —MAcARTHUR. 








‘fA Battalion Command Post Cart 


W. E. Lucas, Jr. 


ity be: gets invention, so adaption of means at 


| springs from forced economy. Equipment 


EN 1 for the infantry battalion command post 
ne ; to misfit most of the maneuver situations in 
im ( transportation in affuent times of gas and 

GM ised no concern, but the economy wave cap- 

sized t sy way and left those involved casting about 


pier, chez ap expedient. 


ttalion was allowed for its command post one 
| tent, a small wall tent for the major, and one 
f staff officers. Folding field tables, chairs, type- 
writer, the old field desk and other impediments soon had 
gs of the GMC pretty flat. So long as the com- 
st was located near a fair road in dry weather, all 
went well. Take the GMC away, let it rain and locate 
mmand post some place off a good road, then watch 
ivy junk get left behind. Of course an escort wagon 
could be used but it is slow, clumsy and conspicuous in 
daylight. It is mot the answer for simulated or actual 
war. Lhe command post soon must displace forward, or 
have to move to the rear quickly, in daylight. 
) Heavy equipment abandoned 1s useless. Hence, lighter 
mobile and simpler command post gear seemed 
, 
ted. 
§ After trying various combinations, a most practical 
B layout was pm. © ed. It was used by one battalion so suc- 
cessfully for a year that the other two of the same regiment 
| similar equipment and transport. With few ex- 
standard issue articles were used. Some improve- 
were introduced and some salvaged materials, cost- 
ung, were altered for the purpose. 
pment for the command post is listed below, giv- 
r weights of various components. Figure 1 shows the 
| displayed for inspection. 





is, with pick, ax, EE A remtpcennnigmdetionstoes 350 
1, with hand ax, 2 bolos, COver..........:cccsessee - 
oneenagieaiaaittaliaa i iiaitaitiaaraninainiatiinsetilanenesamptiiialimdiitiandimean, 440 
1 Sketching case, modified .............scsscsscsessseee nim Oe (a) 
<1 Se 24 1 
© Tabe J Te EIS acccccocncssedenevcccsenensnscsennesvenners 144 1 
SS } § a 2 
I titicirnntintdiensnsiitigsanmcbiomtitne 13 1 
S27} hate a 2 
! Coleman Junior lamp, with box and gallon of gas 15 
small wall, mosquito proof ........c..cscsseccesesecerseerees 21% 
PUY, OHNE GUM, MING eseecescneciensnsinepssserescussemtenctenssumeaninine 19% 1 
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teel, large, each 1 Ib. .............ccce000. 16 8 
Ceti, ts SUNNIIEN TIE TE. .sicocinccccoccsenbenbonieclectiinesstanes 6 6 
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les carried by hand comprising lighter half of equip- 
ipid displacements. 























F olc ling t ib les were m:z ide of light multi- ply pine set on 
separate X-frame folding legs. T he tables tops took thumb 
When X-frames they 


steadier and lighter than the issue folding field type. Fold 


tacks easily. iad teih the were 
ing chairs, canvas seat camp type, cost Sixty cents cac h. 
The field sketching case was stripped of interior partitions 
and recessed block for instruments, so that the case could 
hold all necessary papers, besides the issue plane table. 

A Coleman Junior gasoline lamp had fitted to it a de- 

tachable tin shade and glazed light diffuser. At night 
with the tent closed, no light was cast outside the tent 
Old 
artillery aE tube aiming stakes served as upright tent 
poles. They are very light, strong, and fit together in two 

four-foot sections like a fishing pole. 


nor was any glow visible by airplane from above. 





The tent ridge poles 
were made from angle iron sahy aged from old bl. ick bunks. 
Two pieces, five feet long, were fitted together as shown 
in Figure 2. Tent pins were mi ade of 34-inch steel bolts 
15 aches long, threads of which were beaten into points. 
Bolt shanks were nicked so scarps caught earth when pins 
Such pins proved the only kind 
practicable to drive into coral or soft volcanic rock. 


were subject to pull. 


An additional tent was devised for the message center 
and to shelter the switchboard and the radio unit. It was 
made of salvaged canvas and slightly larger than an issue 
pup tent. One side could open out flat. Front and back 
could | vec fitted with mosquito bar attached with auto 


A small table 


curtain sn aps. 


with short folding legs 
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Figure 3 


similar to a bed breakfast tray, served to write upon. Fig- 
ure 3 shows this tent set up. 

Mosquito proofing the message center tent proved such 
a comfort that a small tent fly was fitted with insect net- 
ting along sides and across ends. Figure 4 shows this fly 
open for day work. 

To transport the command post gear, a machine-gun 
ammunition cart chassis was firted with a simple box 
body with flared sides. Figure 5 shows the view of this 
cart. A  short-handle duet. ai and large ax were 
strapped on the under side of the cart. Figure 6 shows the 
cart loaded with canvas cover lashed down. The total 
weight of the cart completely. loaded came to 720 lbs. 


Figure 4 


A regular drill was evolved for unloading, erecting, 
striking and loz ading command post equipment. Tentage 
naturally came off first so was loaded last. Tables and 
chairs nested in the cart, leaving space at the rear to set 
the sketching case and lamp, handles up. All poles were 
lashed to the wingboard hangers on either side of the cart 
body. Space in front of the cart body provided room for 
feed, animal accessories and the mule leader’s pack. So 
neat and compact was the cart loaded that space remained 
inside for the sergeant major's pack. 

In maneuver and mobile tactical exercises, the com- 
mand post moved either forward or to the rear by echelon 
from its initial position. On the march the staff rode at 


the head of the column followed by the serg 
and four runners on foot. A mounted order! 
to conduct the sergeant major to the place selec 
initial command post. The latter caused the 
post to be set up while the staff continued ‘its 
sance. Soon an observation post was selected 
and connected by telephone. In most cases it 
near the communications axis and served as a { 
port center tor tront line companies, thus obvia 
by runners all the way back to the command 
In displacing forward, the lighter portable | 
command post equipment [column (a) in « 
list] was carried by hand to the new location. 


command post personnel could easily carry 


Figure 5 


When the new command post opened, the heavier 
came forward by cart via covered route. In moving 
rear, the procedure was the reverse, the heavier equip Y 


moved by cart first. Movement either w ay could 
effected, over fairly rough ground, a distance of 600 yar 


in twenty minutes for the first echelon. The other ec! 


joined twenty minutes later, the command post n 


while continued in full operation. 


The equipment and cart described are highly re: 
mended for an infantry battalion command post in t 


field, and they might with advantage and econon 
tried out in other pl: aces than Oahu. 


Note: Grateful acknowledgement is made to Capta 
Savage, Q.M.C., and Mr. Bush, civilian post blacksmith, S 
Barracks, for their assistance in devising the equipment. 


Figure 6 
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INFANTRY DIGEST 
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® ; sance and intelligence platoon, which will perform both 
The ntry Regiment—New Style functions. It is equipped with motorcycles to heighten 
m" e time a new type of organization for the in- mobility and facilitate communication. 
k egiment has been under sade. By last June a The pioneer platoon has been eliminated. 
rganization had been worked out and was The service company. The organization and transpor- 
fly by the 2gth Infantry in the presence of tation of the service company 1s based on the principle 
the ( yf Infantry and a representative of the War that the regiment will normally operate as part of a di- 
Dep it General Staff. The main features of this vision, and chet reserves of supplies carried, or provided, 
ere subsequently approved by the Chief of by the higher echelons will be reasonably available on 
Seaff. At gre same time the 2gth Infantry was directed call. 


to reorganize in acc ordance with the approved set-up in 
order that the details of the new organization could be 
worked out and proper tactical methods developed for its 
femployment. The new equipment is being supplied as 


rapidly as it can be procured. 


The 29th Infantry has been operating under the new 
otganization since last fall. Meanwhile, the new organi- 
zation is being used in all problems and exercises given 
Thus both the 
practical and theoretical aspects of the new regiment are 
undergoing thorough investigation. 


the current class at The Infantry School. 


The major features of the infantry regiment, model 
is prescribed in the experimental tables of or- 


102C 


449° 


ranization are: 


« 
~ 
< 


The machine-gun companies have been taken from 
the three rifle battalions and consolidated in a fourth or 
special-weapons battalion in which are grouped all 
the heavy weapons of the regiment. 

All riflemen are armed with the new semi-automatic 


rifle instead of the Springfield. 


An improved Browning automatic rifle whose char- 

icteristics approach those of a light machine gun re- 
places the present model. 

The rifle section consists of two rifle squads and one 

light m achine-gun squad. 


“The regiment is motorized. 


| Description The regiment, approximately 113 officers 
2,454 enlisted men strong, consists of: 















A regimental headquarters and headquarters com- 
pany; 

A service company; 

I special- -weapons battalion consisting of 
3 machine-gun companies (caliber .30) ; 
1 machine-gun company (caliber .50) ; 
1 mortar company of six 81-mm. mortars. 

3 rifle battalions of 3 rifle companies each. 

Regim. 


personn 


ntal headquarters company. Communications 
and equipment for the four battalions is con- 
lidated in this company. It is expected that this will 
permit a more flexible use of both personnel and equip- 
ment in ombat. 


The old intelligence platoon is replaced by a reconnais- 


The transportation in the service company provides 
each company with 


A combat truck for and combat 
equipment; 

A ration and kitchen truck; 

A baggage truck for rolls of officers and men, and 


other organizational baggage. 


ammunition 


This scheme permits any category of supplies (am- 
munition, food, packs), ot all, to be sent forward without 
reloading. 


Headquarters of battalions. The headquarters unit of 
all four battalions has been reduced to a 
This provides a small workin 


added such communications personnel and equipment 


“detachment.” 
1g nucleus to which may be 
from the regimental headquarters as the situation re- 
quites. 


The special-weapons battalion. Weapons which are not 
normally man-carried are concentrated in this battalion. 
It consists of: 

3 machine-gun companies (caliber .30), tentatively 

8 guns to te company; 

1 machine-gun company (caliber .50), tentatively 


50 
uns; 


2¢ 
I2¢ 


I mortar company, tentatively six 81-mm. — 
The special-we: apons battalion is entirely motorized. 

wheeled mount, or light hand-cart, is being developed 

for the movement of we: apons by man- power when they 


leave the trucks. 


This pool of heavy weapons gives the regimental 
commander a reservoir of tremendous fire power. It is 
believed that this arrar igement makes for a more flexible 
and efficient employment of these weapons since the 
subordinate units of this battalion may be distributed to 
best serve the regimental plan. 


The grouping of these weapons is also desirable from 
the point ot view of logistics. Rate of movement, type 
of route, and assembly areas will differ from those of the 
rile battalions because of the motor transportation in- 
volved. Even in training these units pursue a more or less 
Thee from a tactic al, logistic al ind 
training standpoint, the new organization is expected to 


independent course. 


simplify procedure. 
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The Quartermaster Range 


The rifle battalion. The rifle battalion consists of 
headquarters and headquarters detachment and three rifle 
companies; the companies of three platoons of two sec- 
tions each. 

The i important change is in the rifle section. One squad 
in each section is organized as a light machine-gun squad. 
It is equipped with two of these weapons and provided 
with ammunition carriers. Although the Browning auto- 
matic rifle with the i improved bipod rest is being mand at 
present, a light man-carried machine gun is being sought. 

The improvements in the automatic rifle have incre oad 
its effective rate of fire and hence its ammunition re quire- 
ments. Rather than add carriers to the present squad, the 
light machine-gun squad was formed. Tactical considera- 
tions also dictated this departure, for, in the attack, the 
light machine gun will seek firing positions to cover the 
advancing silleinen. 

The Chief of Staff in his annual report for 1935 stated: 
“The process of stripping from combat units all useless 
impedimenta must go further than the mere removal of 
contingent supplies ‘and equipment. It will likewise af- 
fect organization. The small units of the front lines 
—certainly to basiasile the battalion of infantry—must 
abandon the attempt to include within themselves every 
type of tactical power of which they may have occasional 
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need. Emergency fires must be furnished by 
Our whol: 
ganization must be developed i in this concept. 


troops separ: ately organized. 


The new organization is being evolved fror 
tral idea. Its gener i! lines have baet indic ated 
tails of the new set up, as well as its tactical + 

y 1 
are still under study. Whether or not the new-n 
ment survives its test is relatively unimport: int 
thing is this: we are definitely committed « 
plastic surgery and gland grafting. 


y 5 2 


Portable Gasoline Field Ranges 


N interesting test of two types of gasolin¢ 
ranges is now in progress at Fort Benning Tl 
ranges differ from any previously tested. 


One type, furnished by the Quartermaster C: 
sists of two separate units, each being large oe t 
125 men. 


The other type, known as the Schuyler Portable Gaso. 
line Field Range, is a one-unit affair using twenty-gall 
waterless cast aluminum kettles and roaster. It has ; 
capacity sufficient to feed 250 men. 

Each range weighs 735 pounds. It can be set up in 
an escort wagon or a truck and used en route. If the 
burners and jet fixtures are removed and the ranges placed 
over a shallow trench, wood can be used. . 

Both ranges have been used in field maneuvers at For 
Benning. The Schuyler range, set up in an escort wagon 
which - carried one day’s rations, cooked successfi alk 
en route from barracks to camp. In the field it suc: 
fully passed its wood-burning test. 


A new and improved model of the Schuyler ran 
just been received. This embodies different ean ers 
better oven arrangement, fuel tank, etc., and weighs on 


538 pounds complete. Like its predecessor it 
250 men. 











The Schuyler Range 
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Roll 


umber of 100°/ organizations continues to 
In this issue we welcome to our Honor Roll: 
h Infantry, 

Antonio (Texas) CCC District, 

wh Infantry (Florida National Guard), 
ademic Department, The Infantry School, 


| Battalion, 66th Infantry (LT). 


(8th Infantry, by the way, was on it once before 
but fell from grace. Thanks to a fine codperative spirit 
which only needed to be stirred and to Missionary James 
who stirred it, the regiment is back in the fold. 
me, we hope to keep it there. 
18th Infantry 
ints a moral. Annual subscribers frequently neglect to 
warning 


The fall and the redemption of the 


sent out and fail to renew 
They thus become inadvertent back- sliders 
nd the regiment loses its place by default. This can’t 
We 


he note with satisfaction that Colonel Peale is now getting 


n n } 
On eeag =the 


a promptly. 


notice 


. happen when everyone is a continuous subscriber. 
f his prospects to check their cards in the square chat 
nstructs us to send them the JourNAL until they notify 
stop. Easy, isn’t it? 


yn SEVE ral other organizations are close to the 100° goal 
® and some of lng are sure to make it by the time the 
Meanwhile, we do not lack for 
lence a a growing interest on the part of individuals 

getting and keeping the organization to which they 

belong on the Honor Roll. Fee example, we recently 

aly tertained a complaint from the Infantry delegation at 
tc Naval War College because it is not Liseed among 
hundred- percenters. The editorial court felt con- 
raned to hand down the decision that two Doughboys 


—— ire not enough to constitute an organization under the 


Next issue goes to press. 


les, but in so doing it heartily indorses the virile In- 
fantry spirit shown by Colonel Eugene Santschi and 
Major E. S. Johnston in demanding chat their “venerable 
institution” be accorded recognition. 

The latest roll call shows the following organizations 
present: 
26th Infantry, 
asth Infantry, 
34th Infantry, 
201st Infantry (West Vi irginia N. G.), 
52 ° Brigade Staff (Massachusetts N. G. ), 


ll Infantry officers on duty at the Army War Col- 


| Infantry officers on duty at the Command & 
eral Stafé School, 

7 Infantry Board, 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry School, 











Headquarters Staff, The Infantry School, 

3d Intantry, 

130th Infantry 

15th Infantry, 

Redding (California) CCC District, 

1oth Infantry (New York N. G.), 

53d Brigade Headquarters & Headquarters Com 
pany (New York N. G.), 

Tank Class, The Infantry School, 

Lufkin (Texas) CCC District, 

18th Infantry, 

San Antonio (Texas) CCC District, 

124th Infantry (Florida N. G.), 

Academic Departme nt, [he Infantry 

3d Battalion, 66th Infantry (LT). 


(Illinois N. G.), 


Sc hool 


7 7 7 


The 124th Infantry 


W: 


ship roll. 


know no better measure of an Infantry re; o1- 


ment’ S Spirit than that turn ished by our member- 


Furthermore, we regard that roll as a faut 


criterion of the professional interest evinced by an Inf: in- 


try outfit. Although we admit to a certain prejudice in 


the matter, our position can be supported by logic. 


Therefore, we unblushingly assert that place on our 


100° list 1s prima facie evidence of an up and-coming 
organization. It stands to reason that there must be other 


first-class outhts, but we have no means ol identifying 


them. Those on out list have the credentials. 


In this issue we celebrate the advent of the 124th 
(Florida National Guard) to our Honor Roll of 
This is the fourth National Guard 


regiment to distinguish itself by having every commis 


Infantry 
100 organizations. 
sioned officer a member of the Infantry Association and a 
subscriber to [he INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The following brief history of the regiment was writ 
ten from data furnished by Chaplain ]. T. Jenner. Thi 
Chaplain, by the way, has also proved himself a good 
Doughboy by joining the fold. That’s an idea for ch up 


a Bible in one hand 
The INFANTRY JOURN a. in the other. 


lains of all Infantry re; giments 


The as Infantry was formed by merging certain 


companies of the old 2d Florida Infantry al the st 
Florida Infantry. t inherits the 


both regiments which date back to 1887, 


and K ¢ : f the 


Therefore 1 traditions of 
in which year 
Ist ae Infantry 


Companies '; 


wel 
organized. 

Ancestor organizations of those which constitute the 
124th Infantry of today saw service in the Spanish 
American War, Border, 
World War. The regiment, justly proud of its histor 


on the Mexican and In the 
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in this country’s wars, has commemorated its martial 
exploits on the regimental crest. This crest carries on the 
white field for infantry the sheathed sword from the 
Spanish War Medal, the cactus, and the fleur-de-lys. To 
both the old-timer and the recruit these emblems are 
reminders of the honorable past that the 124th Infantry 
boasts. 

Since the regiment received its present designation, 
most of its companies have been called on to serve the 
state in grave public emergencies. In every instance these 
Guardsmen comported themselves with such dignity and 
accomplished their difficult civil missions with such im- 
partial efficiency that they won state-wide respect and 
admiration. 

Colonel Preston Ayers, who commands the 124th In- 
fantry, enjoys a military record that dates back to the 
days of the old Florida Militia. He has held every grade 
from private to colonel and has served with the colors in 
the Philippines, on the Mexican Border, and in the 
World War. A live-wire Infantryman himself, he took 
a personal interest in the campaign to enroll the entire 
commissioned personnel of his command as subscribers to 
the professional magazine of their arm. The success of 
that campaign is a tribute both to the quality of his lead- 
ership and the coéperative Infantry spirit of his regiment. 

The Regular Army officers on duty with the 124th In- 
fantry, who lent aid and comfort to the subscription 
drive, are Lieutenant Colonel John L. Jenkins, Lieuten- 


ant Colonel Robert S. Lytle, and Major Charles W. 
Yuill. 

The regimental adjutant, Captain John P. Derham, 
Jr., is also entitled to editorial mention for his gener- 
ous assistance in bringing the 124th to its present state 
of grace. 


4,4 f 
Stepping Up the SCR-131 Radio Set 
. ITING from the experiments by the 15th Infan- 


try described in the INFANTRY JourNat for May-June, 
1934, the communications platoon of Headquarters Com- 
pany, 17th Infantry, has been successful in increasing 
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further the radius of communication of the SCR 
set from its normal five-to-seven miles to 100 mi 

The modification of the set was simular to that 
the 15th Infantry. An ordinary current-fed 
107'/2 feet in length, suspended at 14-foot eleva: 
connected with the lower quarter of the groun 
the regular loop. After experimenting with ¢! 
L shape antenna it was decided that the straight 
pl. iced directionally, is best. 

Several experiments in August, 1934, re 
weather, were successful within a radius of 5 
Fort Crook, Nebraska. The signals were a Q 
A distance of 103 miles was reached but the set 
fered some damage and the signals were faint. 


yr 
5 
5 m 


In October, 1934, while the regiment was on the 1 
en route from Camp Ripley, Minnesota, it was 
keep in touch with a set similarly modified at Fort 
ing, Minnesota. The weather was snappy during mos 
of the daylight hours and cold at night. Night ae . 
—at least an S-3. On, 
occasion sign: le were exchanged at about 140 miles. 


was better. ‘Sign als were good 


Tadio 


Snell. 


Further experimentation having for its object the ex. 


tending of radius of the SCR-131 set would seem to be 


worth while in view of the usefulness of a greater range 


in the event of employ ment of troops in civil disturbance 
during temporary interruption of telephone communic- 


tion. 
i -_ & 


Embarrassing Oversight 


OMEHOW or other the 34th Infantry was omitted 


from our roster of regiments in the November-D. 


g 
cember issue. 


least happy selection for ins distinction. 


Of all the regiments, the 34th was the 
In the first 
place, it 1s one of our 100°, organizations, and in th 


second, its station is only twenty-five miles from Was 


ington. 
in for considerable ragging. 


We offer our profound apology and with it our assur 
ance that the next time we leave a regiment off the roste 
we shall pick or: a foreign service outfit that doesn’t en- 


joy a perfect subscription rating. 


A MAN CANNOT BE AN EFFICIENT SOLDIER unless he is clothed, fed, sheltered, and be 
cannot be exhausted physically in the long movements required to get him from his 
home to the place of battle. His arms and ammunition will be of little value if 


METTLER 





he is physically or mentally incapacitated for using them.—Co.onet Cuartes G. 





This combination of circumstances let the editor 
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A Shot in the Arm 


S 
KR clerg 


wn profession by the quiet announcement that he had 
knocked off three incurable patients who were patently 
condemned to a lingering and horrible death. The press, 
ight in the doldrums of the Ethiopian brawl and the 
erminable harangues of the League, fell on this ethical 
adbit with a whoop of sheer delight. Newspaper phi- 
cerebrated; sob titillated tear-ducts; 
Constant Reader’ poured in his letters by the thousand. 
Within a week euthanasia was a household word. 

Now the strange thing about this manufactured cause 
lebre is this: not a single advocate of the shot in the 
rm has advanced the No. 1 claimant for that mercy 
terribly mangled battle casualty. 
Ir is a false humanity that seeks to preserve life in a 
armless blob of flesh that was once a fine young 


EVERAL months ago a British medico startled the 


\ 


and the more unimaginative members of his 


.e 


tern 


sisters 


ny phe rs 


It is an ethic, as anachronistic as a Torquemada 

the twentieth century, that prolongs the torment of 

e soldier who must die of his wounds. 
the 


Let the nice- 
you-didn’'t-give-life-therefore-you- 
n't-take-life people die as they please. For our part we 
ll go forth to battle with a lighter heart if we have the 
irance that our good pals, she medicos, will give us a 
tin the arm as soon as they see our number is up or 
n they are unable to salvage enough of our bodies to 
event our becoming a liability to oursely res, our families, 
our country. 


nded pe ople, 


= 


nd 
1d 


We are well aware of the stock arguments about possible 
mistakes and no man’s judgment being infallible, but 
nost of us are willing to run that cing risk for the tre- 
Death, as a hee. holds = terrors for the soldier. His 
reat fear is the death that moves on laggard feet and 
still worse the broken body whose only claim to life is a 
heartbeat. When such conditions do obtain is it too much 
Quick, Watson, the needle?” —Mercutio. 


, 
iSkK 
7 


What Field Service? 
| VENTURE the guess that the Cerebration in the 


>eprember-October issue which twits the officer of 
today tor his antipathy for field service was written by 
hasn’t been in the field for some time. Orher- 
vouldn’t accuse us of being ‘ for seeking 


> v 


wi 


“softies” 









Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military though 
box from which general and lieutenant can declaim h equal authorit He 
is a dependabl. safe ty valve let her blow! Contributions s ul ; - ! 
five hundred words and, regardless of the length, each % re e a subser 


to escape the hardships of present day field soldiering 
Every normal officer enjoys field service in the true con 
notation of that phrase, but nowadays there just ain't 
none if we except a few tortunate regiments 

If one would know why we shy away from the pros 
pect of field service like a bartender from a strange check 


Here 


cent experience of one not too humble author. 


he should go into the field and take a look is a re 


I joined a new regiment just before it took off for the 
great open spaces. | drew the job of battalion adjutant 
After the last hale on the first day, I galloped forward 
with enough stakes to hold down a big top in a Force 8 
gale. Arriving at the camp site, I proceeded to emulate 


In 


due time the troops came up and, after much screaming 


the surveyors who laid out the Lincoln Highway 
and shouting, my battalion arrived in its designated area 
The battalion commander took one look 
and pronounced it all wet. 


my | 1voUut 


I assured him that the reg 
mental adjutant had ap proved the arrangement and added 
it conformed to Plate Il of the mode | 


camp. My words fell on deaf ears. It would never do 


desi sign for the 





So we upped stakes and then planted them again exactly 
as before. This proved satisfactory. 

The sup ply sergeants now broke out weird tapes that 
resembled the sounding lines used by the more backward 
sailormen in making harbor. Some were red and som 
were white with odd bits of ribbon here 
sure the correct spacing of tents. Two hours later | was 
satisfied that every tent- pole was in line. 
the colonel himself came along and, after one squint ex- 
pressed the belief that even a double. jointed snake would 
break his back in a promenade down the company street 

In desperation I went to the instrument cart and took 


out the aiming circle. Ten minutes later every tent pole 


and there to en 


But just then 


rested snug aa secure against the vertical hairline. Again 
the colendl came by for a look-see. ‘“My God, Lieuten- 
ant! Are you trying to see how crooked you can make 
the line?”’ “Er, doce, Colonel, if you would care to take 
a look through the aiming circle?’ 
with those new-fangled periscopes. 
justment!’ 

Dear Santa Claus, please gimme an 


any truc k 


id 


“Haven't 
Always out oft 





aide’s job 

Is that all? Oh, no. The next job was an attempt to 
line up the kitchens, during which process a tout line 
And then 
horror of horrors, the mimeograph clerk had made an 


The kitche: 


team ambled through the first sergeant’s tent 


error. 1s and the water tanks were reversed! 








— ee 
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To the mess sergeant should go at least a D.S.M. for 
having fed one hundred and fi ty men while the kitchen 
fly was being moved once for every mess kit in the bat- 
talion. 


Next came an agonizing wait for the escort wagons. 
I offered up a silent prayer of thanks when finally they 
rumbled up in time to issue cleaning materials to the 
shock troops. The pack mules in the communications 
section carried shoe polish and brushes. The mules were 
wheeled into line; boxes were opened, and shoes were 
polished. Then we passed i in review. Pretty? Sure, but 
was it art? Or, what is more to the point, was it field 
service? 


Sure; give us field service. We can take the heat, the 
cold, the sun, the rain, singly or in combination. But, by 
the black beard of Mars, we can’t stomach a mixture 
that combines the spit and polish of garrison with the 
discomforts of the field. Until we get away from that I'll 
take my field service in the company day-room.—Davy 
Crockett Boone, Lieutenant, Infantry. 


. 7 oe 
Protection for the Nerve Center 


NDER the present tables of organization the ma- 
jority of the enlisted men of the headquarters com- 
panies of infantry battalions, regiments, brigades, and di- 
visions are armed only with the pistol. They are, there- 
fore, more or less at the mercy of hostile patrols, or even 
individual soldiers, armed with rifles or automatic weap- 
ons, 

General Uyeda, commanding the Japanese forces at 
Shanghai in 1932, told me that while he was attacking 
Kiangwan, Chinese snipers had caused much annoyance 
by firing into his headquarters and that they had even 

“murdered” several of i men on duty there. 

During the maneuvers of the 8th Brigade, reinforced, 
at Fort Benning last May, the brigade headquarters and 
all personnel including the brigade commander, were 
captured by a small Red cavalry force. Forthwith the 
brigade was leaderless until a new commander had been 
assigned and a new staff improvised. 

During the same maneuver hostile cavalry repeatedly 

ut in its appearance in the vicinity of regimental and 

euiien headquarters and calmly proceeded to cut all 
wires they cou uld find. Although there were plenty of 
Blue troops about, their only weapon was the pistol. 
Obviously, this was ineffective against marauding cav- 
alry equipped with rifles and machine rifles. 

Indeed this cavalry finally became such a nuisance 
that an officer and a rifle-squad were mounted in a recon- 
NMaissance car and ding with putting an end to the 
annoyance. The conflict had been on the go for thirty- 
six hours and the weather was hot, all of which may ex- 
cuse the form the order took——“‘Drive the 
cavalry to hell.” 

Since the advent of motorization and mechanization 
demands all-around security, does it not appear expedient 
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to equip a greater proportion of the personnel at t! 
headquarter echelons with weapons more pow: el 
istols for use in local protection?—Cary I. Cy cxep, 
Lt. Col., Infantry. 
, 22 = 


Canned Commanders—Continued 


E ED. asked for statements on this sub; 
Leavenworth grads and faculty members, and here’ 
hoping he got them. But herewith is a “cerebration” 
(maybe) by a party who has been to no service school, 
but who has had to serve under some of the graduates 
C.T.L. may be surprised to learn that Mercutio’s blas 
met with varying degrees of approval in a few quarters at 
least, notably among the “servers under’ such as 
writer. C.T.L.’s arguments never would maintain th 
status quo. Some one versed in musical history migh; 
cite a few examples of great composers whose teacher 
rated them low or who were almost untaught. In another 
field, Edison, tradition says, wore the dunce cap, yet he 
showed them a few things. And so on. The service 
schools try to teach more than those “mechanics of war.” 
not only “‘a battalion can defend so many yards,” etc 
but when to defend, etc., and that was Mercutio’s whol: 
point. 

On the other hand, Mercutio’s lower “erratic tenth’ 
the class forgot the mission. The mission of the student 
is to get a high “S.” The mission of the school is to 
teach the right dope. Let the student learn; let the 
teacher teach. If you don’t like it, do it anyway, because 
that’s the system and that’s the way to get high com- 
mand. If you’re so smart that you know a better way 
than the school’s old obvious solution, you'll know it in 
time of war. 

This subject is serious and far-reaching. Many a good 
company commander has been lost ial a poor battalion 
commander substituted therefore by a a promotion. Many 
a good officer has been ruined mentally by going through 
Leavenworth. Meaning this: you can’t get blood out of 
a stone. Intellectual capacity is essential for high com- 
mand, and in direct proportion to the highness of the 
command. We “Section VIII Board” enlisted men for 
having a low I.Q. or mental age and ignore the matter 
when dealing with officers. Proper intelligence tests de- 
termine with remarkable accuracy which applicants for 
college entrance will fail in one year or two years; which 
will receive a bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degree. The 
exception may grind his way through, but it’s likely he'll 
be a useless, mental wreck when he’s finished. A good 
captain does not necessarily have the intellectual capacity 
essential to a major. Graduation from Leavenworth is not 
prima facie evidence of ability to wear stars. 

Lack of energy, mental and physical, but mostly 
mental, probably has caused more non-understandable de- 
feats in war than any other single factor. Princi; oles of 
reconnaissance, security, etc., are learned and then : lighted 
by lackadaisical thinking. Commanders must have ment 


ta) 








AC 


powe 


futur 








force. Foch called it “habit of command.” 
So this: Bracket all officers according to their 
| the highest to the service schools. From the 


1 sates select those with the most energy and 


e hell with the tact if it’s not wnsatisfactory). 


T vour commanders. 


lly, the I.Q.’s should be applied to the whole 
system. Why should an officer who is a 
company commander be automatically pro- 
ommand, and ruin, a regiment, when he has 


not tellectual capacity to command a battalion? 
The rnment loses both ways. Of course a high 1.Q. 


itself signify ability, but it is an indication of 
to learn and advance. 


Suocestion: If Mercutio’s “‘erratic tenth” just cannot 

eit fingers’ itching to turn in solutions “along 

| lines,” ow about the schools allowing an alter- 

ngraded, solution? The student would mean (first 

solution): ‘Here is what you want; I'll join the rabble 

with this solution for my grade, but (second solution) 

what a smart fellow I am to think this one up.” And 

nake him prove at the end why his solution is the better. 

SINGLEBARS. 

Initiative—Old Chinese Proverb 

the matter comes up, the writer has never taken an in- 


test, does not know his I.Q., and has been a goat all his 
SINGLEBARS. 
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A Continuous Education 


What does he know of battle-craft?” 
—Major General Rowan-Robinson 
in The Infantry Experiment 


N) occasion, we think of our system of military 
schools as the best in the world—especially as re- 
gards infantry. It is comparable, certainly, to that of any 
power. But actually—if we extend the past into the 
future—we can sum up the schooling of infantry of- 
ficers in this manner: 
All officers spend one year in 30 at the Infantry 
School. 

2) Less than half of them spend one or two years at 
the Command and General Staff School. 

(3) Less than one-fifth of them spend one year at 

the War College. 

(4) A similar fraction eventually takes a second year 
at The Infantry School, The Infantry School Tank 
Course, or has some other special year of attendance at 
schools of other branches. 

Thus, even an officer who goes to Benning twice, then 
to Leavenworth, and the War College, does not exactly 
keep his nose to the grindstone without substantial in- 
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tervals of recuperation. And so little of his long service 
between schools is spent upon work giving him a chance 
to apply his military learning that, for the great majority, 
schools plus experience are not enough, Something fur- 
ther is necessary for all except the few whose interest in 
their profession, or ambition, or what have you, keeps 
them continuously abreast of developments and their ap- 
plication. 

There is at hand for this purpose, and already function- 
ing, the best practicable means of creating a continuous 
process of education —the Army Extension Courses. 
The Infantry Extension Courses now cover the infantry 
ground very thoroughly more thoroughly in some fc 
























spects, since the combination of the Compan vy Officers’ 
and Advanced Classes at Benning into a single Regular 
course, than that course itself does. These courses, 
moreover, undergo a continuous process of revision both 
as to subject matter and special texts. 

If all infantry officers not actually attending school or 
instructing at schools were required to take selected 
Benning and Leavenworth subcourses, regardless of their 
rank, it would be impossible for any of them to fall be 
hind in their profession. A minimum of 100 hours’ work 
per year, done in specific periods set aside each week 
not night hours ordinarily given to recreation—would 
be enough. (Certain hard pushed salt-mine workers like 
the Ediser of the INFANTRY JOURNAL would, of course 
simply have to be excused.) 

The handling of the courses should be centralized as 
at present, and not turned over to the commanders of 
posts, camps, and stations, to suffer the usual fate ot gar 
rison schools. For these commanders, too, would be 
devoting their two or three hours a week to keeping up 
with their infantry world. 


Some 30,000 Reserve, National Guard, and Regular 
officers, and enlisted and other candidates for Reserve 
commissions, are now taking Infantry Extension Courses. 
(The total’ number on the rolls of the Army Extension 
Courses in 1934 was nearly go,ooo. Some 69 per cent 
completed their work). Thus the slight increase caused 
by the enrollment of all Regular Infantry officers would 
hardly be noticeable, and would add little to the present 
cost and overhead. 

This idea has already been tried by the commander of 
a corps area with, at first, remarkable results. Very 
quickly he ascertained what officers had a reasonable 
knowledge of their profession and what officers did not. 
In the beginning, also, there was considerable wailing 
and (doubtless discreet) gnashing of teeth by the un- 
prepared, especially in the higher grades. But in the 
end the real value of the Extension Course system was 
apparent—not only to the commanding general—but to 
all who took the courses. —REFRESHER. 
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The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. [1 is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL fo print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that: the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 











Hunter Liggett 
Born March 21, 1857 
Died December 30, 1935 


This brief-comment is to accord editorial recognition 
of the passing of one who from January, 1910, till June, 
1914, served the Infantry in the capacity of member of 
the Executive Council, Vice-President, and President of 
our Association. 

The military achievements of this distinguished soldier 
are written large in the story of the American participa- 
tion in the World War. 


The record of his service to the arm from which he 


ended with the dying year. 
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General Hunter Liggett 





sprang lives in the minds of more than a generati 


> 
Infantrymen. 

The influence of his life of service to the Army 
the N ation goes on in the lives of the living officer rs and 





men whose privilege it was to know him. 





In these three sentences are epitomized the career that C 








Election of Officers 


S provided in the By-Laws, the election of 

lowing named officers, duly certified by the N ns 
alee Commitee of the Infantry Association, is a! : 
nounced: 


For a two-year term expiring January, 1938: 


President wh. 
Major General Edward Croft, Chief of Infantr 
(Reélected) 
Members of the Executive Council antr 
Colonel Diller $. Myers, Infantry, N.G.U.S. wear 
(To succeed Lt. Col. J. M. Scammell, Infanti Jor 
N.G.U.S. ) o 
Colonel Arthur W. Lane, /nfantry ap 
(To succeed Colonel Louis A. Kunzig, Infantry Fy 
Lt. Col. John B. Richards, Infantry Reserve tm 
(To succeed Lt. Col. James B. Jones, /nfantry Ke 
serve loy 
Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry €) 
(To succeed Colonel Philip B. Peyton, Infa 
The complete list of officers and members of the Ex 
ecutive Council of the Infantry Association is ¢ 
the masthead of this section. 








sion and a Few Corrections 


vember-December issue of The INFANTRY 





1. carried a provocative article entitled “The 
, " Mechanization,” by Captain Nathan A. 
acs intry. As frequently happens with manuscripts 


r publication, Captain Smith’s opus suffered 
i f postponements. In fact, a year elapsed be- 
wee! < recipt of the manuscript and its appearance 
erweer the covers of The JourNaL. Meanwhile several 
ing projects for modernizing the Army crys- 
lized into action, thereby making some of Captain 
mith’s criticisms out of date. Without question these 
hould have been caught in the final edit but they 
The Editor’s embarrassment when his attention 
was called (not invited) to them was only partly com- 
ensated for by the otherwise gratifying ‘evidence that 
is magazine was being read by people of importance. 
Part of Captain Smith’s article is in the nature of an 
ndictment of the Army for its slowness in acquiring new 
weapons ( (especially new tanks) and in revising our tacti- 
al doctrine to make proper use of their potentialities. If 
we were defending the War Department before the high 
ourt of public opinion, we could plead a good alibi, but, 
pt this writing, we are not concerned with alibis but with 
acts. The purpose of these comments is merely to set 
and ir readers right in regard to certain statements in “The 
; and heory of Mechanization”’ which should have been cor- 
ected to date before we embalmed them in print. 







weren tf 








Specifically, Captain Smith states that “a few new 
inks have been built but none adopted for service use. 
Jew infantry weapons have been developed but the 


—_ Army still has the arms with which it came back from 

' The facts in the matter are: The T-2 and T-4 

anks have been adopted for service use and are in pro- 

; juction; the 81-mm. mortar is now standard and is be- 

‘om Hing issued to organizations, and the same is true for the 

S 50 caliber machine gun; the .30 caliber machine gun has 

modernized he the adoption of a new cradle that 

emits firing on ground or aircraft targets at the will of 

cunner; the Browning automatic rifle has been great- 

vy improved by the addition of a recently ondeatiaed 

ipod and butt- plate that give it many of the character- 

stics of a true light machine gun. Granted that the In- 

antry as a whole has not been equipped with these 

veapons, the point we would make 1s that the implica- 

itry ion of the statement quoted does not do justice to the 

Progress toward modernization that has been made since 

aptain Smith filed his brief for the prosecution. 

ry ; Furth er on Captain Smith states, in effect, that the 

At lds to the theory “that existing weapons, spe- 

y Re cally the 37-mm. gun and light artillery can be em- 

ployed as antitank weapons.” This hardly squares with 

¢ well-known fact that the Infantry and the Ordnance 

ey cpartment have been plugging away for years at the 
e Ex. ' f 


getting a suitable antitank gun to replace the 
run. Neither does it take cognizance of the 
1¢ 37-mm. gun has been dropped from the 
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experimental organization of the new infantry regiment. 
The well informed have long recognized that neither 
the 37-mm. 
tank threat. 

There is a great deal about modern tanks 
correct tactical use that our people don’t know 


aah in we have plenty of company among the nations 


gun nor light artillery is the answer to the 


and their 
in whic h 


-but we are not so hopelessly conservative as Captain 
Suid article implies. Since 1929 the Command & 
General Staff School has been teaching a modern doctrine 
for the employment of large masses of tanks. No one 
can say whether or not the methods taught will stand 
the test of the next war, but Captain Smith is in error in 
stating that our brain trusters have nothing to offer to 
replace methods that are recognized as dicciane. More- 
the Command & Genanal Staff School doctrine 
deals not only with accompanying tanks but with large 


over, 


masses of leading and exploiting tanks. 


Captain Smith’ s excellent paper was well de signed to 
stir up a controversy and we looked forward to re fe reeing 
the ensuing conflict of words. An editorial slip, however, 
forced us into the réle of participant. This was not on the 
program but our trusting public must not get the idea 
that the Infantry has been remiss in furthert ring tank de- 
velopment, when the truth is quite the contrary. 


re 
Circulation Report 


T 1E circulation of The INFANTRY JoURNAL continues 
to grow. on November 16, 


showed 6, 297 paid subscribers, and by the 


Our last count, made 


tim this 
issue is mailed we expect that number to climb to 6,500. 
This re presents a gain of 59°/ in a year and a half, which 
is gr atifying in that it shows ste ady progress. Howe ver, 
wie n the sabes of potential subscribers 1s considered, a 
circulation of 6,500 must be rated no more than 1 tor 


Start. 

There are still some 40,000 Infantry officers not on our 
rolls. This means that too many prospective leaders of 
infantry units in the next war are indifferent to the gr. ive 
responsibilities that go with their commissions, or that 
Of course 
sible explanation would be that The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
is a flop as 


they are unfamiliar with The JourNAL. a pos- 
professional magazine, but we refuse to 
admit that one. 

Now 
Reserve and National Guard officers wish to learn every- 
thing possible about the difficult business of war. 
fore, we conclude that the only thing necessary to boost 


all available evidence indicates that most of our 
T here- 


circulation is to acquaint our brother Infantry officers of 
the civilian components with the merits of The Jou RNAL. 

From those localities where actively interested subscribers 
have taken the trouble to do this, an impressive number 
of new subscriptions has been received. If all Regular of 
ficers on duty with the CCC or with the civilian com- 
ponents should interest themselves in this matter of 
INFANTRY JOURNAL circulation to the extent that some 
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have, the all-time high goal of 12,300 paid —— 
could be attained in a month. If we had a Clarke, 
Gaillard or a Hanna (just to mention the hundred per- 
centers) in every CCC district we could enroll the In- 
fantry Reserve officers on that duty en masse. If there 
were a Quensen, a Wood, a Teachout, a Ryan, or a Yuill 
to work with National Guard colonels like Robison, 
Davis, Donner, and Ayers, our Honor Roll would in- 
clude the entire roster of National Guard regiments. 
What these and other energetic volunteer vsodioees have 
done, all who are similarly situated can do. 

We list below the officers who have sent in fifteen sub- 
scriptions or more. Each issue finds on the roster of our 
preeminent subscription agents new names recruited 
from the broad base of unpublicized volunteers who have 
sent in from one to fourteen. To all of these staunch 
Infantry men, listed and unlisted, we pay editorial tribute 
for our expanding circulation. 


Major Grattan H. McCafferty, Infantry .......... 101 
Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, NGUS ...... 74 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry ............... 68 
Colonel Preston Ayers, Infantry, NGUS ......... 65 


Colonel Robert H. Davis, Infantry, NGUS \ 


*Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry ....... hh) an 64 
Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry .............. 64 
Major George S. Clarke, Infantry ............... 63 
Lt. Colonel Millard F. Waltz, Infantry .......... 5 
Major John C. Newton, Infantry ............... 48 
Colonel Willard H. Donner, Infantry, NGL a R 
*Major George W. Teachout, Infantry ...... ro 
Major Fred S. ge Sey ere 45 
Colonel Charles C. Robison, Infantry, NG ave 8 
*Captain John F. Quensen, Infantry ........ 3 
Major Marvin R. Baer, Infantry ................. 36 
Major William J. H. Ryan, Infantry .......... — 
Lt. Colonel James N. Peale, Infantry ............ 30 
Major James P. Murphy, I Peer 30 
Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry ................ 27 
Captain Philip D. Ginder, Infantry .............. 26 
me Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Reserve ...... 25 
Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve ...... 21 
Captain-Fred E. Gaillard, Ee ee 20 
Major Floyd C. Harding, Infantry .............. 18 
Lieut. Leonard Daniels, Infantry Reserve ........ 18 
Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry ............. 18 
Lt. Colonel Ford Richardson, Infantry ........... 17 
Captain Charles W. Hanna, Infantry ........... 17 
Lt. Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry NG italy wits 17 
Major Roger Hilsman, Infantry ................ 15 
Captain Norman C. Caum, Infantry ............ 15 
Captain James E. Moore, Infantry ............... 15 
Major John W. Henson, Infantry .............. 15 
Captain Frank F. Koops, Infantry Reserve ........ 15 


*These officers have submitted additional subscriptions 
on individual account. They don’t know the meaning of 
the phrase to rest on one’s laurels. 





Ye 
Fly in the Ointment la 
| 
Is “The Infantry” section of this issue we acclaim the | 
acquisition of our fourth 100°, National Guard reo: 


ment, the 124th Infantry (Florida). Two months ao = 


we should have considered four 100°/, National Gus 


regiments a good score to date, but meanwhile, oy Service 
de madly rivals, the Coast Artillery Journal and « Coudn HI 
Journal, have beaten us at our own game. The forme a 
in its forthcoming issue, will announce five and the latres 
already boasts eight, and claims to have the ninth + es 
the bag. With many more National Guard regimen, 
than ember the Cavalry or the Coast Arrtille: ys we i F, 
trailing both. This, gentlemen, is a hell of . 
we take it or do we aot The answer lies with the 
—s CW 
onels of our Guard regiments and the Regular Army jp camealy 
structors on National ‘Canal duty. The 
o toe ture pen 
National Defense Week cession 0! 
HE week of February 12-22 has been desig: ted Nz Major 
tional Defense W eck. Its purpose, as stated by Ger rm 
eral MacArthur, is “‘to disseminate accurate informatio: stait, a ¢ 
concerning the fundamental features of our natio: Jone bi 
security problem.” There is a real need to « lu ite t Tront FOV 
millions of our people who know little and care less about snoring. 
what provisions have been made or should be made : Major 
insure the safety of our country in the always possib| wane OP 
event of war. _ Colon 
Those who are actively interested in National De! ds oa 
Week have no desire to create in the United Stat 
militaristic national consciousness. Their purpos« bade 
to inform the people to the end that there may b if Sidelig 
comprehensive understanding of the composition and Dear Ed 
mission of the armed forces of the nation, and the : — 
sity of maintaining those forces in a state of maximum lovaneal 
efficiency. wants cc 
We who belong to the Army give way to no grou f signing | 
civilians in the sincere desire to ‘keep the United States This t 
out of war, but unlike so many well-meaning deal sts military 
we have no delusions as to the pitiful ineffectivenc be reer R 
the existing international machinery for ieing: wa se te sup 
It chevefore becomes our patriotic duty to remind ¢ cae of ¢ 
people who control the destiny of these United Sm f wine 
the wisdom of arming to the extent necessary to insure shining 
against attack by any "single nation or probable coalition inch pie 
of nations. . 
During National Defense Week, veteran and patriot traveling 
organizations all over the country will unite in an effort Doughb 
to make plain to the public the relation between ade- cause m 
8 defense and an enduring peace. The Reserve ¢ OF broken | 
cers’ Association, which has assumed the leadership 10 enemy { 
this worthy enterprise, deserves the good will arid suppor More 


of all right- thinking citizens who recognize the truth ot GHQ i: 
the paradox that, in this imperfect world, a good army 
and navy is the best insurance against the catastro phe 


of war. 


Reme 





OFF THE 


hool Classic 


isn't exactly new, but it will bear repeating. 
the first post-war classes at Leavenworth was 
ostly of high rankers—a shower of colonels 
ring of ex-stars among them and a sprinkling 
colenaie. 
nstructors point of view, some of these were 


is old fossils. From the students’ point of 
of the instructors were fresh young squirts 


ry behind the ears. 


that daily tor- 


alike, 


rer-luncheon conference was on 


d dreaded by instructors and students 


former compete with Morpheus for the 


pos- 
the faculties of the latter. 
A, the instructor, 
yn the organization and functions of a division 
dry whine at best. Colonel Smith and Colonel 
brother students, 


was expounding from the 


were seated side by side In the 
W Colonel Jones was visibly asleep and audibly 


Major A: “Colonel Smith, 
ip Colonel Jones?” 
nel Smith: “Not me! Wake him up yourself 
wut him to sleep!” 


will you be SO kind as to 


7 if vy 


Sidelight on ““Truckin’ to Town” 
Dear Editor: 

Somewhere in one of the late issues of The INFANTRY 
Journa I recall reading a wail from some poor soul who 
wants comfort of the personnel to be considered in de- 
signing new tanks. 

This bird must be a recruit since he doesn’t know that 
military equipment, since the dawn of time, has been de- 
signed to irritate and harass the user more than the one 
tis 1s supposed to be used against. The McClellan saddle, 

ie of the greatest instruments of torture ever designed 

irritate the crotch and tail of the rider, is a bright and 

ning example. Another is the axle-seat on the old 3- 
nch piece. 

To come down to the now: how about the so-called 
raveling seats in the Chevvies used to transport the 
Doughboys and Redlegs? They are well designed to 
cause more minor casualties from cramps, falling arches, 
broken backs and what-have-you than any amount of the 
enemy fhre-power! 

Mor 
GHQ 


“tel 


a 


riding comfort for the soldiers, say I, now that 
Sf utting every thing on wheels. 


et—THE WAR IS WITH THE ENEMY. 


Oxp Bunion (You know where) 


RECORD 


Kind Words for the Journal 


Herewith a few extracts from the editorial tan mail 


Regular Army 


awaited each issue of 
FANTRY JOURNAL as eagerly as I do now.” 


From a Colonel of Infantry, 


“Never before have | The IN 

Nothing encourages an editor more than to be told that 
his magazine 1s aW aited eage rly. 

A bouquet for our artist, Mr. Donald Dickson, from 
one of our authors: 

“T sent a copy of the Ju-Ju T 
known me from boyhood. I quote from the reply: 


ank to a relative who has 
“What 
fine pictures of you. How were you ever able to get 
snaps like that?’ ’ 

Mr. Dickson must be a clairvoyant, for be never saw 
either Captain McGuire or bis photograph. 

From a Colonel of Engineers, National Guard: 


“My staff greatly admires The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
It has only one fault. Pe -ople steal it quicker than they do 


O. D. shirts.” 


Somehow or other we don't feel as vindictive as we 
should toward such pilferers of our magazine. Maybe 
some of them become subscribers after reading it 

From a Staff Sergeant who knows his current litera- 
ture: 


“In the Winchell manner, orchids to the rejuvenated 
lively organ which is now our INFANTRY JOURNAL and 
appreciative lines to those responsible for this breezy, in- 
formative and interesting publication. * * * The Jour- 
NAL is on my MUST reading list and | wager my name 
is legion.” 
circulation continues to 


Not legion, but 


climb. 
From a Major General commanding a National Guard 
division, who ts obviously a fisherman as well as a soldier: 


Sergeant, 


7 desire to congratulate your editor on the present 
policy and new doen of the JourRNAL. The editorial poll- 
cy is evidently being directed by the younger officers who 
are more closely in contact with the vital problems of 
training than those whose years and rank have removed 
them from this close-up view. 


“The thought I am attempting to convey might best 
be expressed by two trout fishermen upon a lonely stream 
approaching a bridge. One, young and eager, with tire- 
less limbs, dry- flying upstream. He looks through the 
bridge and visions the rough and tumbling waters toward 
the source of the river and is re ady for the fray. The 
other, wet-flying downstream, sees ‘through the arch of 
the bridge the slower, calmer and deeper part of the river 
as it gently flows to the sea.” 


We like the General's simile. “Rough and tumbling 
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waters” is right, and we don't just vision them. We fall 
in sometimes and get our pants wet. 

From an athlete who wanted to soldier: 

“IT am just a buck private, but please let me thank 
you on the article, “War is the Main Game.’ 

“I did not go to school enough to be an officer, but I 
enlisted to try to get as high as I could as an enlisted 
man. But I could play basketball and baseball. For over 

a year that is all I ever did and I could see myself getting 
nowheres as a soldier. 

“Then I got hurt and could not play. So that then I 
was one of the other dog-robbers for the athletes and got 
their point of view. Fatigue is all we do because we eve 
to do the athletes’ shares. Your article refers to the first 
sergeants. “These men, better than any others, know 
what happens.’ This is true, but what can they do? Our 
officers tell us about morale and then ruin it with such 
unfairness. So I have lined up a job on the outside and 
am getting out of this man’s army.” 

Private ‘Buying Out” 

From a Major of the Regular Army, anent the same 
article: 

“That athletic article was wonderful. It delights my 
soul to have some soldier-man bob up and tell truthful 
things about our unmilitary army. I have seen the same 
thing so often—and have never seen it so well and tho- 
roughly denounced in print. No doubt of it; The In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL is going places with stuff like that.” 

Maybe the Editor will go first. (See below.) 


7 y 7 


Shoot-the-Editor Department 


N publishing extracts from letters we naturally favor 

those that redound most to the reputation of The IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, its editors, and its authors. Not all of 
our letters are complimentary, however, and to prove 
that we can take it, we are instituting this Shoot-the- 
Editor section. Strangely enough, the first item to go in, 
damns us for publishing the ‘ War i is the Main Game” 
article that brought us the brace of compliments quoted 
above. So it goes. Editors just can’t please everybody. 
We sometimes suspect that some of the more perverse 
ones don’t try to do so. They probably have a funny 
theory that a publication like The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
thrives on honest differences of opinion. 

The following is from a Regular Army Colonel of In- 
fantry. The asterisks stand for sentences that burn up 
the author of the article. 

“What is the idea of publishing an article like “War 
is the Main Game’ in the November-December issue of 
the JourNaAL? I do not in any way think that this article 
measures up to the usual high standard of our magazine. 


“Obviously, it was written by a man who has a decided 
grouch and peeve against the Army and nothing con- 
structive was contained therein. The man himself did 
not have the nerve to sign it. Neither does he measure 
up to the established excellence of your contributors. Not 


only has he railed against a policy, the correl. of 


JOURNAL Janua 


letics and Army training, which has done n 

service, but he is entirely self-centered. * * * 
[ am thoroughly of the opinion that the 

our JOURNAL 1s injured by the publication 


, 
article. eee 


By way of an explanation for publishing she an 
anonymously, we might say that captain aut) 
titled to this protection from colonel critics— ‘he 4y, 
and human nature being what they are. 


"i 
O Tempora! O Mores! 
HOUGH not addicted to the publicatio: of bright 


sayings of the coming generation, we cannot resis 
passing on the precocious hicieailiin of four-year old 
Billy Leach, son of the distinguished Chief of the Nationd 
Guard Bureau. 


One day this summer, little Billy, immaculately attired 
in new shorts, was busy doing whatever it is that children 
do. His industry was interrupted by an adult femak 
voice. ““Why, Billy,” quoth the lady, ‘what lovely new 
panties you have!” Billy glowered and then in his mos 
truculent fashion announced, “Aw, them ain't panties 
Only ladies wear panties, and most of them don’t.’ 


We submit that such aptitude for precise ambiguit 
(if we may coin a phrase) at such a tender age earmarks 
Billy for ambassadorial rank. Incidentally, the though 
suddenly occurs that the Ciceronian title of this ston 
also somewhat ambiguous. 


| 2 od 
Poet's Corner 


AE Editor of The INFANTRY JoURNAL has uncovered 

another military poet. This statement will doubtless 
cause a wave of consternation, but we ask you to suspend 
judgment until you have given our find a hearing. We 
wy much the same way that you do about apostles ot 
Mars who apprentice themselves to the Muse, but thi 
fellow isn’t so bad. At any rate, his rhymes are true, his 
meter above the military average, and his lines clever 
Moreover, he has an entertaining way of satirizing ¢ the 
manifestation of the military mind. He is Major Arnold 
W. Shutter, Field Artillery. The following effusion ap- 
peared some years agone in the Army and Navy Journé 
but it will bear repeating: 


Wrrnout Benerit oF STENCILS 


Oh, I wish I had a commission 

With J. Caesar’s legions of old, 

When the mimeograph, as we know it, 
Was a story that hadn’t been told. 

The orders were then mostly verbal, 
And they seldom took time out to write: 
For the bulk of an officer’s duties 

Lay in teaching his men how to fight. 








1930 


When ¢ 
A man 
For the 
On the 
They « 
And th 
But I'm 
By the 


Now | s 
That’s 
And the 
When h 
He depo 
And the: 
While | 


1 
Just read 


Now bac 
Marchec 
They ha 
With at 
There w 
To both 
And yet 


His dou; 


The Sen 
The kin 
“Explait 
Results « 
So he ch 

I came 
Put that 
You pin 


Now if 
And ser 
The cha 
That I’c 
For ther 
And I'd 
And the 
And sto 


Each da 
With mr 
| wish t 
In J. C; 
And ye 
Should 
“Here | 
Who A 
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When t yught with the sturdy Helvetians Caste Within a Caste 

ae was absent was missed, , 

~~ n't put ea eae eee T seems that there are military institutions in this al- 
oc Sand Ciieees’ Lise. : legedly democratic country where manifest differences 
a 1 cheis hasners to Britain. are apparent even between military men who wear the 
And . cons had no cause to laugh. -_ insignia of —_ poe _ jumping at con 
But I’ { chat it wasn’t accomplished clusions, but that old saying to the effect that the servants’ 
B he f the mimeograph. hall correctly mirrors the drawing room has never been 
discredited. 

Now | na big city office The story comes from that mecca of aspiring young 
That :; ished with tables and chairs, men—the Command & General Staff School. Two ebon 
And the orderly falls down exhausted browed serving maids were overheard in a casual conver- 
When he’s * dragged half my mail up the stairs. sation. Through the open kitchen door our undercover 
He deposits his load in the corner man heard this query —“Does you-all work for a student 
And then he is done with his chore, or a officer?” 

While | have ten hours before me Alibi that, you instructor snobs of yesteryear who gave 


Just reading the memos from Corps. us U’s just because our solutions and the school’s were so 


different. 
Now back in the days when J. Caesar 


\arched from the Rhine to the Rhone, 
They had to get out special orders Apropos of Nothing 
With a mallet and chisel on stone. 

There were no carbon copies of that stuff 
To bother the staff and the line. 

And yet, so historians tell us, 

His doughboys just got along fine. 


7 7 v 


N the opinion of the Editors, the letter printed below 

ought to prove something—we aren't sure just what 
—in the current controversies on military English and 
Army athletics. 


To the Commanding Officer of 





The Senate once sent him a letter, 45th Infantry, Fe. William 
[he kind many readers recall: Mackinley Rizal. 
Explain, by indorsement hereon, sir, Co. 


Results of Ss. = Gaul. I have the honor to inform you my real information, 
; he chiseled a snappy indorsement: ask I have heard from your line and under the route of 
came and I saw and I won. your company that there is a set of vacancy. From this 
ut that in your pipe now and smoke t It, then I consider you as my fate and to be my strong hold- 
u pink- -whiskered son-of-a- gun! er of my applicants. [| hope then, that this disturbance of 
mine you may consider it with great favor. 
With the race of my information, I have then the 
honor to give you all my qualifacation, as my strony 
holder of my affair. 





Now if I should write such an answer 
And send it, through channels, to Corps, 
Je The chances, my son, are a hundred to one 


That I v ri 
. heey rep to a any more; F 1—I am a high school too, for I recently graduat« 
on thie 
ley @ hold a conclave on my recor from the Alcala Elem school. 
I'd be in Class B in a day; 


2—I am an athlete—My events—are 400 meter runs 
400 meter relley—and valley ball. 

3—My height ts 5 fr. to 6 fr. 

4— ~My weight is <8 kilos. 


5—I am at the age of 21. 


An id | 
4 | 

And then they’d withdraw my commission 
he And stop all the rest of my pay. 


o- ME Each day, as I sit in my office, 
With my shoulders acquiring a stoop, 


erg vat 5 fens 0 coeeesionen | hope then for the aspirant of my appeal throw with 
In J. Cs aesat's headquarters troop. yom kindness. 

‘ind yet I could die well-contented Hoping to receive for your reply with some intot 
Should this be my true epitaph: mation, 

Here Lies the American Soldier Very respectfully yours 


Who Abolished the Mimeograph.” 


FILOMENO TOTOAN. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 
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CUTHBERT (Truckin’ to Town) is a Regular Army 
officer who prefers to hide his light under this inglorious 


bushel. Silly, what? 


H. A. DeWEERD (M.A., Michigan, 1925), now as- 
sistant professor of history at Denison University, first 
contributed to The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL in 1930. He 1s at pres- 
ent in Washington on sabbatical 
leave working on a dissertation 
concerned with the production of 
Ordnance matériel during the 
World War. He is a member of 
the American Historical Assocta- 
tion, American Military History 
Foundation, and an _ associate 
member of the U. S. Naval In- 
stitute. He has contributed to 
American Mercury, Current His- 
tory, U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Cavalry Journal, 
Coast Artillery Journal, American Historical Review, and 
Journal of Modern History. And if we may add a con- 
cluding word by way of an editorial benediction it would 
be this: though long (physically) and learned (upstairs) 
he has yet to write a passage that coincides with the pro- 
fessortal tradition of dullness. We hazard the opinion that 
his articles on military matters will even elicit approval 
from that uncompromising author of “Military English” 
who took the boys over the jumps in our last issue. 





There is so much that can be said of Major “BILL” 
HONES that we approach this biographical task with 
the feeling that no matter what we say we will still be 
guilty of understatement. Major Hones has a distinct 

air for the dramatic and the unusual. As a student at 
The Infantry School he made history by delivering his 
monograph on Waterloo in the character of Napoleon. 
This ors performance went over better with the class 
and the gallery than it did with the dead-pan members 
of Committee H, but our hero got away with it, as evi- 
denced by the fact that he returned to The Infantry 
School two years later as an instructor in tactics. Student 
officers of the early Thirties will recall with pleasure his 
celebrated Vulgarian War conferences. And even the 
proponents of formal scholarship will readily admit that 
the Major, in putting on a good show, also put on a lot 
of good instruction. 

Major Hones enjoys a considerable reputation as an 
author, having written several articles for The INFANTRY 
Journa and a brochure entitled A General Staff Of- 
ficer’s Notes (The Division ). His most outstanding claim 
to renown, however, lies in the domain of Izaal: Walton. 
































With a Dixie Wiggler (you're all wrong, dea 
that’s a bass lure) or a dry fly or a Pfleuger V 
has few equals and no superiors. He even caus 
the Upatoi which, as everyone who has ser\ 
Benning knows, is the supreme test of piscatorial virry. prait 
osity. 1! 

For our more literal minded readers we conclude this 
minor libel with a list of the Major’s educational achieve. 
ments along military lines. He is a graduate of the Com. asic U 
pany Officers’ Course (1924) and the Advanced Cours olowins 
(1929), The Infantry School; The Command & Gen. 
eral Staff School (1931); and the Field Officers’ Course 
Chemical Warfare School (1931). His present assign. 
ment is with the Organized Reserves at Camden, Nev 
Jersey. 


o the Ist 


membe! 
fetail he 
egulatior 
From 1 
usly witl 
nitted 1s 
tances W 
An art 
enkins W 


THOMAS M. JOHNSON was born June 20, 1889, in 
Buffalo, New York, graduated from Hobart College 
(A.B. 1913), and joined the edi- ; 
torial staff of the New York Sun. 
From its foreign news depart- 
ment, he was sent to France in 
July, 1917, where he found the 
AEF consisting principally of the 
1st Division. He was one of the 
accredited correspondents with 
the AEF who saw longest serv- 
ice. From start to finish he re- 
ported its struggles, whether with 
the War Department, Allies or 
Germans, including every major 
engagement on the American 
front. He entered Germany with the Army of Occupz- 
tion, later returning to Paris to report the Peace Conter- 
ence. 

Since 1925 a number of Mr. Johnson’s magazine and 
newspaper articles dealing with America’s part in the 
World War have been published in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, The American Magazine, The Century Mage 
zine, and other periodicals. Iu: 1928 these were blended 
with other material in a book, Without Censor: New 
Light on Our Greatest World War Battles. The Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica lists this as among the best authorities 
on the American participation. 

This led to a second book, Our Secret War: Trwe 
American Spy Stories. It told the one “‘inside’’ story of 
the AEF then wholly untold—the truth about American 
secret service abroad during the World War. The me 
terial was gathered largely bow former participants. This 
remains the only we pA the subject. Parts of it have 
appeared in The American Magazine, and in newspapers 
and it has been published in Great Britain, Germany, 


Italy, France and Poland. 





Major 


ourse, 
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| stories on secret service still form a part 
Mi yn’s output as a general free-lance writer, 
peared and are still appearing in various 
| newspapers. 

Mi n is a member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Mars. I ciety of the rst Division, The Foreign Policy 
” in ia an associate member of the Military In- 
erve Society. 


BEN E. JENKINS, Infantry, was “‘born and 
eorgia. He entered the Army in April, 1917; 
7th Division in the Argonne; was transferred 

+ Division in Germany. He graduated from the 
ic Course, The Intantry School (1922), and served the 
year as an instructor in the Tactical Section and 
f the Coordinating Committee, during which 
tail he did considerable work on the proposed training 
regulations. 
From 1923 until 1934 Captain Jenkins served continu- 
usly with troops in various capacities, and the article sub- 
nitted is based on personal observation of the few in- 
stances where the methods advocated were applied. 
An article on infantry antiaircraft defense by Captain 
Je nkins was published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL in 1930. 
t present, he is a student in the second-year class, the 
and and General Staff School. He lists hunting 
pnd fishing as his hobbies and a bucking horse as his pet 


bversion. 


Major WILLIAM C. LEE, Infantry, was born in North 
‘atolina. He attended Wake Forest College and North 
‘atolina State College, leaving the latter before gradu- 
ation to attend the First Officer’s 
Training Camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe. Commissioned second 
lieutenant from that camp he 
served during the World War 
with the 81st Division. As a com- 
pany officer in Company M, 323d 
Infantry, he participated in ac- 
tions in the St. Die sector and the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive, Later 
he served a year with the 3d Di- 
vision in the Army of Occupa- 
tion. 
Major Lee is a gtaduate of the Company Officers’ 
ourse, The Infantry School (1922), The Tank School 
1930), and the Advanced Course, The Infantry School 
1933). Upon completing the last named course he was 
betailed to attend the French Tank School from which he 
praduated in 1934. During the latter half of this same 
ear he served for a period with the sozd Tank Regiment 
bf the Fre nch Army. He was the official observer at the 


Pritish tank maneuvers in 1932 and 1934 and has travelled 


tensively in Europe studying the development of me- 
hanization in European armies. He has followed the 
progress of mechanization in this country for a number 
ut years a 


| has been an instructor in tank tactics at The 
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Tank School, Fort George G. Meade. He is now an in- 
structor in this subject at The Infantry School. 

Major Lee lists as his hobbies the study of mechani 
zation and the collection of a library on this subject. In 
his less serious moments he likes fresh water fishing. Un- 
like a number of his fellow tank enthusiasts ty is not 
“horsey.” 


Colonel ROWAN P. LEMLY, Infantry 
class of our better-known contributors. Our readers are 
seldom neutral with regard to his pronouncements. They 
are either in favor of ly nching him out of hand or making 
him Chief of Staff. Such is the lot of the provocative 
author and such, 


falls in the 


dear reader, is one of the reasons why 
you no longer mind (you don’t, do you?) the three- 
buck assessment for our JOURNAL. 


Mayor WILLIAM E. LUCAS was born in Minnesota. 
He graduated from Culver Military Academy in 1910 and 
took his B.S. from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1914. He went to the Border with C vompany A, 1st 
Battalion Engineers, Illinois National Guard in 1916 and 
was comademoed a second lieutenant of the Regular 
Army in November of that year. His war service was 
with the rst Division in the 18th Infantry. After the 
war he went to Rumania as an observer and assistant mili- 
tary attaché. Returning to the United States, he was a 
student and instructor in the Tank School at Camp 
Meade during the early 1920's. Later he served a year 
with the Department of Experiment. He is a graduate 
of the Infantry School (1926) the Command &e "General 
Staff School (1928) and the Chemical Warfare School 
(1929). 

ajor Lucas spent 31/4 years in Hawaii. He states that 
the development of his cart received its impetus from the 
economy tidal wave that washed away a lot of motor trans- 
port. He further states that one of his efficiency reports 
carries the remark “‘verbose.”” After boiling down three 
ty pewritten pages of biography to get this sketch, the only 
appropriate editorial comment we can think of is “You're 
tellin’ me?” 


Major JOHN R. MENDENHALL, Infantry, after 
graduating from the U. S. Military Academy in 1915, 
joined the 7th Infantry as it emerged dripping from the 
Galveston flood. Shortly thereafter he experienced “‘aimed 
enemy fire’ from part of Villa’s army while leading a 
patrol near the Mexican Border at Agua Prieta. 

In France he served through all the engagements of 
the 3d Division, during which he received the Silver Star 
Citation, Purple Heart and Croix de Guerre. As a com- 

any commander in the 7th Machine-Gun Battalion, he 
helped defend the Marne bridges at Chateau Thierry in 
the action so vividly described in his article, “The Fist in 
the Dyke.” Later he was wounded in the Meuse-Ar- 
gone (Bois de Cunel) while commanding the 1st Bat- 
talion, 30th Infantry. After recovering he went to Gen- 
eral Headquarters, A.E.F., as Deputy Headquarters 


Commandant. 
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Since the World War his service has included details in 
the Field Artillery, the Signal Corps, as Provost Marshal 
in Panama and with the National Guard. He is now on 
duty as instructor of the well-known 7th Regiment 
(107th Infantry, New York National Guard) in New 
York City. Seven, it seems, has consistently been his 
lucky number. 

Major Mendenhall is a graduate of the Advanced 
Course, The Infantry School (1930). He first crashed 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL in 1924 with an article on train- 
ing methods, which subject, together with tactics, he 
lists as his principal military hobbies. Off duty he likes 
nothing better than sailing ‘and riding. 


Captain X (Fighting Formalities) is the smoke screen 
designed to conceal the identity of a field officer of In- 
fantry whose personal experience maneuver narrative is in 
the nature of a reclammer against the U he got for using 
his head in a field exercise. 


Lieutenant Colonel DONALD BRIDGMAN SAN- 
GER, Signal Corps, tells the story of his life as follows: 
“Born in the shadows of Harvard University; wove a 
queer pattern at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Boston University; chose the Army rather than the 
church as a career for financial objectives—and got 
fooled; saw the Border from Yuma to Brownsville—had 
a good time in Vera Cruz; came under the protection of 
a real soldier, Hunter Liggett, who advised the Signal 
Corps (possibly because I was a terrible Doughboy!) ; 
helped to train the Signal Corps people at Monterey and 
Leavenworth; went to France with the sight-seeing 6th; 
was attached to GHQ and survived; when it dissolved I 
went to Germany with the 2d Division and wound up 
in. gay Paree for a month ‘of visiting churches and ceme- 
teries; home to school again at M. 1.T.—more Border— 
helped in the pioneer days at Benning; thence to the 2d 
Division again, proving that heroes are born, not made. 
Leavenworth in 1922, where I guessed wrong too often, 
then six years of Chicago with G-3, Sixth Corps Area; 
spent seven years building the communications of the 
Cavalry at Fort Bliss, and am now off to Hawaii with an 
interesting problem. 

“En passant, | gathered a few degrees at M.I.T. and 
Chicago (A.M. and Ph.D. in history—Ed.) and have 
ec: alte historical articles to the reviews and to The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL (where, incidentally, I broke into 
print in 1913 with an article advocating CMTC train- 


Wak, perbaps more than any other human malady, results from a state of mind.— 


W. Armin Linn. 

































ing). A life of Longstreet and a study of | 
are either out or being published, and now 
moments are being devoted to building a 
military history of the Civil War. (Adv. | 
checks for copies yet- —don’t crowd—there’|| 
for all!) Have lectured on the Civil War { 
years that I delude myself with the idea ¢! 
something about it. Will devote my future 
more to writing on the Civil War, althoug 
guished general once remarked that I was fou 
hind. A wife, a daughter who thinks that hi 
bunk, and a bulldog who loves me in spite of 11 
the picture.’ 


The biography of Mayor EDWIN E. SCHWIEN, |; 
fantry, appeared in the May-June number of Th 
JourNnaL. He still remains the G-2’er par excellence x 
the celebrated Command & General Staff School, }. 
has recently completed an important and authoritative 
book on the G-2 question which The INFANTRY JourNa, 
was quick to snap at. This will appear shortly unde 
the title Military Intelligence. 


Staff Sergeant JOHN R. ULMER crashed the Novem 
ber-December issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL with hi 
very first contribution. Such a feat would be chronicled 
in the “Believe It or Not” records of the editorial office 
if we kept such records. (The only reason we don't \ 
our inherent fear of lawsuits). Now his second contr. 
bution rings the bell and the editorial force chants de. 
lighted Te Deuwms. Our joy in uncovering a new and 


f provo 
i 

' 

lance a 

ion of C 


arded ‘ 


highly competent author can be likened only to the ‘ould | 
emotion that would have stirred in Diogenes’ breast had rp 

” na serv 
he found his “honest man. The f 


raft det 


Lieutenant R. J. PIERCE, Infantry, duplicates Sergeant 


€ DODI 
Ulmer’s feat which is duly recorded in this same sectior Prt 


wn res 
Lieutenant Pierce’s first contribution, “Overhead Fire « Lae the 





1000 Inches,’ appeared in the November-December 0 guar: 
issue; his second, “Unqualified Experts,” is carried in econcile 


this number. east ex] 


uccessit 





Speaking from the point of view of those long remo 
from the intricacies of machine gunnery, we are ali compl 
to think that this young officer has uncovered train! whee 
deficiencies of vital import. If our Se pense 
readers disagree, we offer the JOURNAL as an adequate 


soap box. 
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ARGE! JA: Revista Militar, April, 1935. 


Bric! py oF A PLan oF A.A. Derense, by Cap- 
; esto von Pfyffer, Air-Res. 
rh s of action of modern aviation converts the 
y of a belligerent nation into a zone of aerial 
erat t follows that the danger from the air ts pro- 
a te to ve susceptibility of a country to hostile air 
nd its own inability to block or to repulse 
Vloreover, this danger may become acute even 
fore a formal declaration ‘a war. Although an effici- 
at nt intelligence system should be able to Secever indi- 
ations of probable aggressive action in ample time to 
we warning, it should be borne in mind that a well- 
rganized air force is always ready to strike at a moment's 
tie There should be no hesitancy or delay on the 
bart of the government to declare the existence of a state 
serial danger. Such a manifesto should require the 
vil authorities to put into effect simple preventive 
measures. The military should participate only to the 
xtent necessary to assure correct application of technical 
letails. Such action could not be construed as warlike 
Neither could measures of increased vi- 
yilance along the frontiers, passport restrictions, or limita- 
of the freedom of movement along the border be re- 
garded as hostile acts. On the contrary, such measures 
beneficial effect on diplomatic negotiations 
bnd serve as deterrents to any hostile act of aggression. 
The proper pre paration of the “‘civil’’ phase of antiair- 
t defense presupposes a proper mental preparation of 
 anhian to the end that it may fully appreciate its 
The idea must be driven home 
hat the longer peace prevails the less will it be possible 
guarantee its continuance. Furthermore, they must 
ncile themselves to the fact that some day, when they 
east expect it, they shall be confronted with war. The 
cessful indoctrination of the people at large must be 
accomplished by a well-organized propaganda. embracing 
| existing means of public education. 
The peace-time zoning of cities in order to facilitate 
praircraft defense is a matter of paramount importance. 
uln inetable zunes should be free of storage tanks of il- 
minating gas, water reservoirs, industrial plants es- 
ential to the conduct of war, hospitals, prisons, railway 
public markets, and the like. These facilities 
hould be distributed throughout sparsely populated sub- 
irban areas. Those now located in the vulnerable urban 





provocative. 


14} ; 
uld have a 


wn responsibilities. 


Stations, 


arcas should be removed as rapidly as possible. This can 
be accelerated by means of special inducements. Mu- 
ucipal authorities must bear the responsibility for carry- 


ng the provisions of the civilian phase of the antiaircraft 
lefense plan into effect. 
The purely military features of the antiaircraft defense 





plan are necessarily secret. Miulitary intelligence plays an 
important part in the organization of this defense but 
when relations with another country become strained the 


Indeed the efficiency 
with which it fulfills its mission may decide whether ot 


role of this agency becomes vital. 


not the country 1s spared the dire consequences of aeria 
surprise. 


CUBA: Cultura Militar y Naval, August, 


A short while ago the new Cuban army a little 
over two years old, entered the field of military journal 
ism with an attractive monthly magazine devoted to mil 
tary and naval subjects. 
attractive in 


1935- 
, now 


It is well-edited, rich in content, 

profusely illustrated, and its 
aims are in strict conformity with the best traditions of 
the profession of arms. 


The press bureau of the Cuban G.H.Q. is responsible 
for the publication of the magazine. Its editor-in-chief is 


Captain Ismael Bravo, M.M. Felicitaciones! 


a ppee arance, 


AUSTRIA: Mi@ilitarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen, 
August, 1935. 
Tue Cavacry CHarce Acainst INFANTRY NEAR 


Trync ZA, by Captain Karl Scheff, Cavalry Reserve 
During the retirement of the Russian armies before the 
Austro-Hungarian counter-offensive in October, 1914, 
the Austrian 6th Cavalry Division bivouacked in the vi- 
cinity of Brzoza Krolevska. At this point the division 
commander was able to turn over his original mission 
to the cavalry of the 3d Infantry Division. There upon he 
decided to advance to the south along the San River in 
order to cut off the retreat of the Ruseat forces that were 
operating in front of the II Corps. 


The movement began at 6:00 A.M., October 10. The 
division marched in two columns, ws owing to a heavy 
fog, contact was soon lost. By 10 o'clock the: east column 

was within 1'4 kilometres of the small Wislok River 
bridge near Tryncza. At this point the advance guard 
spotted a column of infantry marching on a neighboring 
highway and headed for the same bridge. The low visi 
bility made it impossible to devetmaine whether these 
troops were friends or foes. Therefore the division chief 
of staff and one officer galloped forward far enough to 
The 
chief of staff saw, to his amazement, two companies of 
Russian infantry plodding stolidly down the road. Im- 
mediately he launched ie advance party against the 
column. The commander of the support squadron, in 
emulation of his energetic chief, also ordered the ch: Irge. 
The Russian column was taken by surprise. The mounted 
officers managed to escape, but the remainder of the 
command, some 270 officers and men, surrendered. The 


identify the column and determine its strength. 
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see that made this charge numbered but go men. 


he action lasted only three minutes. 


The incident is cited to show that even in the World 
War mounted attacks succeeded under favorable con- 
ditions. 


GERMANY: Militar Wochenblatt, September 4, 1935. 
1935: 
Murrary-GeocrapHicaL Aspects OF THE FRANCO- 
Soviet ALLIANCE, by Captain Pickert. 


Russia’s nearest point of contact with Prussia is south- 
west of Minsk—a distance of about 300 kilometers. The 
Russian South Volhynian frontier is some 500 kilometers 
from German Silesia. Even in this age of motors these 
distances are sufficiently formidable to render Utopian 
any thought of German aggression against Soviet Russia. 
It seems unbelievable that either France or Russia would 
give credence to any report of alleged German plans 
of aggression against Russia, whether by air, sea, or land. 
Although Minsk ts within the radius of action of German 
aviation, an attack on that town would have no effect 
whatever upon Soviet Russia. Not even an attack on 
Moscow would accomplish anything. 


On the other hand, intimate relations between Russia, 
Lithuania and Czechoslovakia would probably enable 
Soviet aviation to operate from the territories of these 
states. The danger of a land attack by the Red army 
against Germany is remote. Railway and road conditions 
are no better today than in 1914. The enterprise would 
tax an army as severely as it did in the World War. The 
“nage of supply also would present great difficulties. 

he author dismisses the Soviet navy from consideration. 

A neutral Poland would serve as a breakwater against 
the Soviet tide. However, should Poland consent to the 
transit of the Red army, she would become a base for 
Soviet propaganda and Bolshevism, and would eventually 


be absorbed by the Soviet Union. 
In the light of geographical considerations alone the 


Franco-Soviet alliance is difficult to understand. In the 
author’s opinion, it must be attributed “‘to French mania 
for pacts and craving for security, while the Bolsheviki 
look upon it hopefully as a means for pushing the world 
revolution westward.” 





Militar Wochenblatt, September 11, 1935. 
Tue U. S. Inrantry Scuoor, by W. 


This is an interesting summary of the antecedents, 
growth and mission of our Infantry School at Fort Ben- 
ning, which the author consistently designates as Fort 
Bennington. “Formerly,” he writes, “the infantry was a 
very much neglected arm of the United States army. 
However, the establishment and development of The 
Infantry School at Fort Benning placed that arm at a 
much higher level, and its position will continue to im- 
prove in proportion to the number of its officers who are 


graduates. 











Januay 
HUNGARY: Magyar Katoni Szemle, Ma: 


TeaM Work BetweEN INFANTRY AND | \yxs | ww 
Lieutenant Fieldmarshal Charles Gerbert - 


The author presents some interesting idea 


tion with the employment of tanks in the for! attac case 
and more especially in a penetration. In his opinion, team, flimbneters. 
work between infantry and tanks is equally essential oy giment 
the march, in the approach, and during the i: al stage nd by 
of the attack. For example, he points out that che clim. [iliMber cent 
nation by tanks of strongpoints and combat groups in the Mmmoud! 


hostile outpost area during the approach of the infantry Ihe norm 


will materially facilitate the approach, and reduce the MaMbvision 0 
amount of time it would otherwise require. The autho, Mmguch 2 dis| 
believes that, during the approach, and initial stages of the JMprally acc 

attack, light tanks would play the principal role. During nd seriou: 
the assault and subsequent action within the hostile Dos sults. | 
tion, the heavier type of tanks would assume the lead. Ty ponclusion 
illustrate his idea, the author divides the hostile position ak battal 
into three zones. Zone A includes the front-line com. division, 
pany and battalion supports and reserves, and the bulk of Mputhor dis 
the infantry weapons. Zone B includes the regimentd uld rest 


(brigade) C.P.’s and reserves, while Zone C takes in th ctors, the 


reserve battle position, including divisional reserves and Mpheir effect 
the bulk of the divisional artillery. The author estimates In the a 
the average depth of zone A at 500 meters; of zone B at MBisive unle 







1,500 meters, and zone C at 3,000 meters. The totd 
depth of a defensive position occupied by a division is thus 
estimated at about 5 kilometers. Although the effective 
range of modern field artillery would permit a much great 
er depth for the organized defense, the author believes 
that a greater depth would actually result in a correspond. 
ing loss in the effectiveness of the artillery support. [n 
his opinion, an energetic defender would be disinclined to 
accept such reductions in the effectiveness of his artillery 

The author points out that the bulk of tanks in ever ould nec 
army are of the light variety. In his opinion, this type of HiBeavy, an 
tank will provide the principal support for the “infantry Hight, 81 n 
attack.’”” He emphasizes “infantry attack,” because an Sis approxi 
attack might be made with normal or motorized infantry, #Bntish at 
with cyclist or mounted formations. The tank platoon, BMBF the att: 
the author states, is the generally accepted tactical unit. JBssisted b 
It may consist of five tanks, three tanks, or a single tank H™Mbutpost P 
according to type. Thus the light tank battalion has 45, pantry wi 
the medium 27, and the heavy g tanks. The tanks bat- jftont line 
talion is normally the largest tactical unit, although light J™Bdjacent : 
tanks are normally organized into regiments of two bat. he night 
talions. There are likewise some tank brigades and even Hivisions 
larger commands, but these are mixed commands. |n HBvision a 
these cases, according to British opinion, the proper pro € attac! 
portion should be one small, two light and one et d ad L 
tank battalion. The British discarded the heavy type tank Jn the ni 
altogether; the French dropped the medium tank. t the 151 

Tanks normally attack in several waves or lines with: the h: 
normal interval of 50 meters between tanks, and 3 depth ¢ tanl 
of 100 meters between waves, or 200 meters, more of less, BBbnder cor 
between lines. A tank battalion, the author states, is ge ack wi 


however, 
ntirely u 
trong def 


lanks tor 

































irom the ¢ 
quent ef 
ess the g: 
even to 

frontage 1 





Mhowever, an objective in itself. 


as adequate support for a division. If we 
tank battalion attacks with two companies 
, their support platoons will follow in the 
while the third company, in battalion re- 
ick in the third and fourth waves. In such 
e of action will have a width of about 1,000 
normal zone of action in the attack of a 
idding the third company to the first wave 
sing the interval between tanks about 50 
front might be expanded to 2, 250 meters, 
ront normally covered by two regiments, or 
ne of action in the attack of a due. regiment 
ng the main effort. The author notes that 
sition of the tanks, would, according to gen- 
lly accepted views, materially weaken the main blow 


y jeopardize the chances of f obtaining decisive 
f| inevitably le ads to the 
oclusion that tank support is indispensable and that a 
. battalion is the minimum that should be attached to 
visor Peres oo of the nature of its mission. The 
, grees with this theory on the ground that it 
Id result in a frittering away of tanks, since, in some 


s, the author adds, 


ctors tl le nature of the terrain “woul | obviously preclude 
heir effective employment. 
In the author’s opinion, a frontal attack cannot be de- 
sive unless it results in a penetration. Penetration is not, 
Its tactical value rests 
ntirely upon the fact that it breaks up a continuous 
krong defensive front and thereby provides the necessary 
nks for envelopment. The ultimate decision results 
1 the combined effect of the penetration and the sub- 
equent envelopment. In order to provide a basis for suc- 
ess the gap produced by the penetration must be at least 
ven to eight kilometers wide, ot approximately the 
anage required by three divisions. Such a frontage 
id necessitate seven or eight light, three medium or 
heavy, and three small tank battalions, a total of 380 
ight, 81 medium, or 27 heavy, and 135 small tanks. This 
ee equal to the tank force employed by the 
British at Cambrai. The author visualizes the execution 
f the attack as follows: in course of D-1 day the infantry 
ssisted by light and small tanks will capture the hostile 
putpost position; then, under cover of darkness, the in- 
antry will seek to establish itself as close to the hostile 
ront line as possible along the zone of attack and in the 
djacent sectors. There the infantry will dig in. During 
he night immediately preceding the attack two assault 
livisions enter the line relieving flank elements of the 
vision already there, which then becomes the center of 
he attack. This is exactly what was done by the 1st 
dad U. S. Divisions entering the line near Soissons 
nthe night of July 17-18, 1918, relieving flank elements 
f the 1st Moroccan Division, which became the center 
f the hammerhead of the Allied offensive on July 18. 
he tanks, 
nder coy 
tack wil! 


the author continues, assemble in groups 
¢ behind the assault wave of the infantry. The 
be preceded by a short but powerful artillery 
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concentration against the hostile front line. The artillery 
will lift in conformity with the progress of the tanks to 
the far boundary of Zone C. There the artillery will lay 
down a fan-shaped box barrage around the attacked posi- 


tion. 
The tanks attack in two lines—the first line consisting 
of six light and two medium tank battalions, the 
being in he sector of the main blow. 


latter 
The second line will 
consist of two light and one medium tank battalion. The 
center of the second line, the author believes, would ad 
Each line will 


attack in four waves of two or three b: att alions eac h. Sm: all 


vance along the axis of the main effort. 


tanks allotted to the various groups by companies w oul 1 
form a fifth wave. The tanks will cross the line of de- 
parture at maximum speed, traverse the hostile artillery 
barrage, the beaten zone of the enemy's antitank guns, 
and enter the hostile position. In the author's opinion the 
attacking infantry will not be able to assist the tanks. The 
supporting artillery, however, may render some assistance 
by neutralizing enemy batteries. The success of the pene 
tration will depend upon the ability of the tanks, the 
author states, to put hors de combat the enemy's rearmost 
batteries. The attacking infantry will enter the hostile 
position as the tanks bes ak down resistance. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, infantry will seldom be able to launch its 
attack from a line of departure within 100-200 meters of 
the hostile front line. As a rule it will have 
through the hostile artillery barrage. 


of this fire, there fore, 


to pass 
The neutralization 
For 
that reason, the author believes, the fire of supporting 
artillery should be shifted upon prearranged signal by tank 
units rather than on a time schedule. 


assumes par: amount Import ance. 


The infantry must 
jump off directly behind the tanks, if possible simultane- 
ously with the last wave, depending largely upon the in- 
tensity of the hostile barrage. The i important thing is, the 
author points out, to gain rapidly as much ground as is 
possible. Once past the enemy’s artillery barrage, the 
attack will probably progress rapidly along the center with 
a gradual slowing down towards the flanks. 


In the author's opinion, tanks should not stop anywhere 
for any length of time. Assembly points for reorganiza- 
tion must be designated in advance, and should be near 
readily recognizable terrain features. The author believes 
that the first tank wave should reach the near edge of 
Zone C within the enemy’s position in about 15 to 20 
minutes, or approximately three times the normal time 
distance. At the same moment the assault infantry should 
enter Zone A prepared to assist the tanks in reducing 
hostile resistance within the position. By this time, the 
author believes, the first line of tanks will have used up 
all company supports, and part of the battalion reserves. 


In the author’s opinion, it would be quite accidental if 
the attack struck the front of a single division in defense. 
Asa rule, the blow will strike portions of the front held by 
two divisions. Thus, we must reckon with the presence 
in Zone C of 12 to 15 batteries, 4 to 5 reserve battalions, 
and an unknown number of tanks, although the latter 
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should not be large, at least for a time, if the attack comes 
as a surprise. Enemy division commanders, after the re- 
ceipt of initial reports, would remain completely in the 
dark regarding the situation within Zones A and B. Reports 
percolating through adjacent units will not dissipate this 
fog of uncertainty. Signs of withdrawal, the author be- 
lieves, will not become apparent. A few cyclist or mount- 
ed messengers may escape the destructive action of the 
attacking tanks, but the defending infantry, although 1 it 
may offer stiff resistance, will be unable to retire. Here 
and there, the author thinks, glimpses of the action may 
be had, but the rapid progress of the action will soon 
obliterate the enemy's O.P.’s. 


JUGOSLAVIA: Pesadisko-Artileriski Glasnik, May- 
June, 1935. 
Derense Acainst Low-FLyiInGc AIRPLANES BY ELE- 


MENTS OF THE ADVANCE GUARD OF AN INFANTRY 
REGIMENT, by Lieutenant Miliyan G. Drashkovitch. 


Experiments conducted by infantry indicate that rifle- 
men firing at low-flying airplanes are more effective than 
light or heavy machine guns. This fact emphasizes the 
importance of instruction in this type of firing. More- 
over, the ability to use his rifle effectively against low- 
flying airplanes will tend to enhance the self-confidence 
and morale of the infantryman. 

It is the duty of every commander to organize the anti- 
aircraft defense of his command. Men with keen eye- 
sight and an acute sense of hearing should receive special 
training as lookouts. These should be able to recognize 
different types of military planes by sight as well as by 
the sound of their motors. Since the probable direction 
of an air attack cannot be anticipated, lookouts should be 
posted in pairs to the front, the rear and both flanks of a 
command at distances from 500 to 1000 metres. An 
effective system of alarm signals is as important as rapid 
observation and identification of hostile aviation. The 
alarm may be given in appropriate situations by means 
of sirens, whistle or bugle signals or the discharge of a 
rifle. Visual signals may likewise be used effectively. 

The fire of the rifle- “squad or larger units can be em- 
ployed successfully against airplanes. The normal ad- 
vance guard of a regiment consists of a battalion with 
one battery of artillery, a howitzer platoon, communica- 
tions and pioneer platoons. One rifle company with one 
platoon of machine guns may well be assigned the duty 
of protecting the command against low- flying airplanes. 
The advance-guard commander is responsible for the 
proper organization of his own antiaircraft defense. The 
advance party and sup Ppore commanders send out their 
lookouts. Upon signal of A hostile aircraft 
troops take to cover. Designated rifle squads and machine 
guns, marching about midway between column and look- 
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outs, at once open fire at hostile planes flyi: 


C an aly 
tude of 1,500 metres or less, and they will | ep on 
fire until the planes pass beyond reach. Whi he marc 
is resumed new squads should be detailed fo: ntiairens 
defense. As a tule halts should not be ord ‘ed exe 
where shelter against aerial observation is ava able Pry 
vision must be made for the protection again uircraft of 
bridges along the route of march to prevent di ays which 


might result from their destruction. 


U.S.S.R.: Krasnaya Suyezda (Red Star), No. 161 


Muitary INTELLIGENCE. 


» 19%, 


The repeatedly well-informed official organ of the Rej 
army reports that the U. S. infantry division has th 
largest number of automatic weapons of any division jy 
the world. According to the informant of this worthy 
periodical, our infantry division has a complement ¢ 
eighty 75-mm. guns, twenty-four 155-mm. howitzn, 
thirty-two 81-mm. mortars, a total of 136 artillery pieces 
Our division, moreover, has twenty-four 37-mm. hoy. 
itzers, 265 heavy machine guns, 80 antiaircraft machine 
guns. The 23,033 men of our infantry division cary 
8,467 rifles, 1,320 automatic mfles and 12,501 pista 
Unfortunately, the source of this 1 interesting bit of infor. 
mation is not named. Spaceebo tovarish—thanks for the 
information. 


The December issue of The Fi hbting Forces is notable 
for a fine battle study from the Facile pen of Licutenan 
Colonel A. H. Burne. This time Colonel Burne analyz: 
the dramatic operations that took place between Cres. 
phon and Kut in the spring of 1915. 

From one point of view the battle of Cresiphon may be 
epitomized by the following passage from the Britis 
Official History: 

“Thus ended the battle of Ctesiphon, where the num 
ber of occasions on which the respective commandes 
took important decisions on incorrect intelligence wa 
exceptional. Whether the result might have been other 
wise, if either or both commanders had been in poss 
sion of more accurate information, is a question fo th the 
military student to discuss.” 

Indeed, this battle was rooted in mutual misconcep 
tion: “The British underestimated their opponents b b 
fifty per cent; whereas the Turks overestimated ches « > 
= by the same percentage. ” Such distorted int ) 

igence was bound to give rise to curious situations an 
this it did. As a result, the Ctesiphon campaign is a 2 
mine for the military student. In particular does it stand 


as one more warning to those of * ‘Napoleonic’ incline 
tion who are happy only in intricate combinations an 


complex schemes of battle. 


WITH 
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OLEON IN RUSSIA: MEMOIRS OF 
de CAULAINCOURT. New York: 


1935- $3.75. (De- 


TH 
GEN! i 
Morrow & Company, 


oe ‘k of the Month). 


ral reader has long since despaired of finding 


avthing new in the perennial crop of Napoleonana. 
‘ere, however, is a volume whose newness is so startling 
I at its source has occasioned a little eyebrow lifting. In- 
ved, the story of General de Caulaincourt’s manuscript 

irseir SO dramatic, and, it might be added, sO pat, 


at even drama-eager Time comments on it with the 
torial tongue in the editorial cheek. For our part we 
in Santa Claus and therefore cast our vote 


r its uthenticity. 
Caulaincourt, Master of Horse and Aide de Camp, ac- 
ompanied his Imperial master throughout the ill-fated 


Russian campaign. When Napoleon abandoned the 
frozen remnant of his army and began his wild dash to 
1s Caulaincourt who rode with him. “Never,” 


\e Emp ror, “had any man so long a téte-a-téte 


Danis it 


his s vereign.’ 


nore than a hundred years the inevitable memoirs 


pf the Master of Horse were jealously guarded by his 


The reasons advanced seem a bit obscure, 
g as they do about various political expedients and 
ial libels. Be that as it may, a projected edition was 

under way when the German tide rolled southward 
1914 The original manuscript was hastily sealed up 

b che walls of the ok 1 Caulaincourt chateau at St. Quen- 

[his reviewer discovered no reason for such a melo- 


tic procedure. ) Imagine the consternation when, in 
17, the Germans, for some purpose best known to 
hemselves, mined, blew up, and totally destroyed the 
toric Caulaincourt home. But apparently old manu- 
cripts, like old soldiers, In 1933 the “dis- 
lered, water-stained’”” memoirs were turned up in the 
Ot course, curious people will wonder why the 
earch was deferred some fifteen years after November, 
118. Nevertheless, the history of the document is well 
culated to stir the public interest. 
[he American edition of the Hanoteau version has 
naterially abridged but the abridgment merely 
mies th fascinating tale along at a faster rate; nothing 
. been lost save, perhaps, to the academically 
ded who will prefer the original. 
no carefully prepared self-portrait from St. 
ena. Here, naked and unashamed, stands the Em- 
France, the husband of Marie Louise, the father 
King r of Rome, the world’s great captain! And 
“like the voice of history,’’ stood Caulain- 
tume ambassador to the court of Russia. That 
iking across a hundred years shows the curious 


never die. 


¢ 


blindness of megalomantia that slowly distorted the great 
Napoleon's hawk-like vision and eventually ended in his 
headlong flight from reality. There on the frozen steppes 
of Russia the Bonaparte of Marengo and Austerlitz per 
ished with his stricken army. It was another Napoleon 
indeed who raced from Smorgoni to Paris with General 
de Caulaincourt—a Napoleon blind to reality and deat 
to unanswerable logic. Ride with him across the face of 
Europe; you will never regret the $3.75 fare.—C. T. | 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR, 1914-18. By 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Illustrated; 34 Maps and Appendix; In- 
dex. 649 pages. $5.50. 


This is a competent outline history of the grand strat 
egy of the World War although some of the lesser side 
P ital have been omitted. The 


major strategy of the 


\ 


) 


principal bellige rents 1s set forth (we regret to say 
largely from the British point of view. This becomes im 
mediately apparent when one notes the mild, nay, the 
benevolent criticism meted out to our English cousins 
The comment on the various leaders is strictly impartial 


sulldog”’ 


except, perhaps, in the case of French, who 


fares very well indeed. 
The American effort, differs 
from most British histories in that it 1s not minimized 


though stated concisely 


Indeed, whenever the American que stion comes up it 
meets with its proper share ot praise and a ple asant, but 
One incident conscientt 
ously set down by Dr. Crustwell 
“But above all the 


by their own haste of preparation, by the exiguity ot the if 


all too unusual, unde rst: nding. 


falls in the startling 
category. Americans were hampered 
communications, and by their own dense numbers. The 
trafic congestion became fearful. It is said that 700 men 


were starved to death in the front line trenches; many 


units, after receiving no rations for four days, re ‘turned to 
No source for this statement 1s 
We wonder 
first-rate fiction or 1s our war-time censorship still fun 
tioning in the Historical Section of the Army War Col 
lege? 


the rear to fetch ome 


given in the explanatory footnote. is this 


Some tew errors seem to have crept into the text but 
none is serious enough to detr act materi; lly from Its vz ilue 


to the military man. A few of the conclusions are defi- 
nitely controversiz i] but this can not be ch: ilked up : against 
the author: until all the facts are une arthed one man’s 


opinion IS as good as another s on more questions than 
one. 


There are few histories better than this 


probably a 
but we know beyond peradventure that there are any 


N.J.A. 


number that are worse. 
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WAR FROM THE AIR. By Air Commodore L. E. O. 
Charleton. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London and 
New York. 183 pp. $2.50. 


The former British Air Attaché to the United States 
is thoroughly sold on his own arm. He thinks that all 
belligerents in the World War overlooked a bet by neg- 
lecting to use long-range bombardment aviation to its ful- 
lest extent. “Naval and military men,” he tells us, “had 
been raised to high office, and apparently had their rea- 
soning faculties numbed thereby.” 

Anyone who has read Arthur Brisbane is fully ac- 
quainted with Charleton’s argument that bombardment 
aviation alone can bring a swift decision in the event of 
war, and that naval and land forces are useless, except 
that armies may deadlock each other at fortified borders, 
and prevent invasion until a decision is reached by bomb- 
ing. 
The book summarizes the air doctrine of General Dou- 
het, with which the author is in full agreement. Ad- 
mitting that Douhet’s doctrine applied to Italy, Charle- 
ton formulates a similar doctrine for Britain, and ex- 
amines the extent to which each of the great powers is 
open to air attack. 

“The advent of air power,” he concludes, “has made 
the United States impregnable to attack and the Japanese 
bugbear is finally demolished.” 

The author has an exalted opinion of the importance 
of his own arm, but many infantry officers have that same 


faule.—R.W.G. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR (Up to August 24, 
1904). By Lieutenant Colonel A. Kearsey, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., p.s.c. Aldershot and London: Gale & Polden, 
1935. 151 pages; III Appendices; Six Maps; Index. 


2.50. 


This is another volume in Kearsey’s series of “Studies 
in Strategy and Tactics, Illustrating the Principles of 
War and the Field Service Regulations.” It is a concise 
and interesting history of the period covered. 

Colonel Kearsey’s study lieu: one big war is 
based largely on a consideration of the qualities of the 
various leaders. “On the one side there was a commander 
(Oyama) who had spent a full and single-minded life 
in the pursuit of national ambitions. He had a definite 
goal.”” On the other side stood Kuropatkin, whose 
troubles were many and varied. His inferiority in the 
“play of wits,” the impossible task of serving two masters, 
Teas and Viceroy, and the Russian failure to appreciate 
the vital need of an efficient intelligence service could 
have but one result—defeat. 

The hopes and fears of the contending commanders, 
the nervous strain, the oppression of defeat and the ela- 
tion of victory, are all ne a8 emphasized. 

Colonel Kearsey never loses his way—or his reader's 

tience. He employs a style that is unique; his para- 
graphs seldom consist of more than one sentence. How- 
ever, the course of the campaign is followed logically and 
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clearly. At times there is a failure of detail in» tech, 
way, but the omission is probably intent: Thee 
is no pretense of the work being more than 
densed compilation. For those who have neit 
nor the inclination to go deeply into the mass « | 
bearing on this war, this volume offers an inte esting an 
well arranged account. ’ 
The appendices include a Diary of Events. Summ, 
of Operations, and Order of Battle. The six maps y. 
companying the text are reproduced from the Brits 


official history and easily followed.—N.].A. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GENERAL \{ARRO7 
Edited and Illustrated by Major John W. Thomason, 
U. S. Marine Corps. New York: Charles Scribner; 
Sons, 1935. $3.00. 


Conan Doyle’s side-splitting satire, The Adventures ¢ 
Brigadier Girard, was undoubtedly inspired by the none 
too modest memoirs of the incredible Marbot. For may. 
mum enjoyment the exploits of the two fire-eaters should 
be read together. 

Unlike the startling Caulaincourt book, the volumis. 
ous Marbot memoirs have long been available. Had any. 
one save talented Marine Thomason brought out a ney 
edition of this old Napoleonic classic we would have been 
tempted to ask in Gracie Allen’s accent, “Why?” As i 
is, one glance at this new volume will furnish an adequate 
answer: it is stuffed with illustrations in the best Thom. 
son manner. The swashbuckling soldiery of the Fire 
Empire leaps to life under the realistic pen of this gifted 
artist; in fact, they all but stride out of the book. 


These illustrations in themselves would more thir 


beyond that; he has attacked the original memoirs with 
the eye of a true editor. The result is a breathless tale of 
adventure piled on adventure with never a dull moment. 
After reading this yarn of soldiering at its romantic bes, 
it is hard to carry a light heart to our own military jobs 
of sock-counting in post exchanges and running pot 


schools for the dear little kiddies. —C.T.L. 


THE ARMY IN MY TIME. By Major General J. F. 
C. Fuller. London: Rich & Cowan, 1935- 243 pages; 
Index. $2.50. 


General Fuller’s latest contribution to military liters 
ture is published as a unit of the series entitled /n My 
Time. The book is divided into four parts: Yesterday, 
The Boer War, The World War, Tomorrow. 

The World War phase is broken down into three 
categories: the reign of the bullet, the reign of the shell, 
and the reign of armor or anti-bullet. The outspoken 
Britisher states flatly that the third reign was the mos 
amazing, for ultimately it triumphed over the stupidity 


of the “GHQ” or “Haig” mind which was characterized 


by an inherent fear and distrust of anything new 


Many readers will disagree with General Fuller s rade J 


cal pronouncements on mechanized warfare. Tl good 
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sessed with his own pet ideas athe co A eeEeE)l)ESE 























he co look at the picture from the other side 
a ? Enthusiasm for the tank is commendable, ——— a oe 
_— oe 1c enthusiasm prompts the statement that 
oul a n has “cut pth out of the picture,” The American Army 
ie ¢ say—well, what can we say? . 
U es, a taste cannot be acquired for General in France, 19 ] 7- ] 9 
= ull s: you like them or you don’t, and that’s all By May. GEN. JaMEs G. HARBORD 
= For an appreciable proportion of the mili- 
ry fi ty it will be grand news to hear the cry, Few men have had better opportunity to ob- 
‘Full the loose again!” —N.J.A. serve America’s part in the World War. The 
years General Harbord spent as a private 
OT APAN’S POLICIES AND PURPOSES. By Hirosi soldier, the decade in the Orient, and the au- 
Son, Saito, Japanese Ambassador to the United States. thority he exercised in several positions dur- 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1935. 231 pages. ing the War have given him a different view- 
©.< point from most of those who have already 
, , written their reminiscences. Although walking 
In this volume speaks a friendly and intelligent gentle- with kings, he had, perhaps, a little more the 





1an in whose words are evident a generous warmth of 
ay} eeling toward Americans and things American. The 
peeches and dinner talks that compose the book present 
pimply and plausibly Baron Saito’s, and presumably 
Japan's, point of view regarding her relations to the rest 


of the world and particularly to the United States. 


common touch of the American Army in 
France. In the words of General Pershing: 
‘*He is a keen observer. He has decided talent 
for writing, and what he says in his new book 
will, without doubt, be a valuable contribution 
to the history of Americans in arms, and, as 
such, should be extremely interesting to the 
American public.’’ | 












It is, perhaps, the author’s justification of his country’ s 
activities in Manchuria that holds the deepest interest 
or military readers, once we feel the sincere spirit of 
riendliness toward our own nation which pervades the Illustrated +» Cloth + $5.00 
mbassador’s writings. He makes the most of all the I 
points upon which Japan bases her use of power on the 

Ensinland of Asia, none of which forms a stronger argu- 
iment than the involuntary approv ral of the Chinese them- 
elves. Whatever those high 1 in the government of China 

















le 

















. 
may say, the fact remains that nearly 20,000,000 Chinese Signal Corps 
‘ih oolies have migrated from China into Japan-controlled Publicati | 
» of Manchurian areas in the past 20 years. This movement 10ns 
nt (etl! continues at the rate of roughly a million a year. m | 
es, Jp be emigrants vastly prefer to live under the protection Common Battery Telephone Equipment....$ .75 | 
chs Huet 2 stable government supervised by Japan, than to en- Local Battery Telephone Equipment.......  .60 
oe ure the cruelties and hazards of existence under their ea ate fe ' “i 
bwn war lords. Basic Principles of Radio Communication... 1.00 
Baron Saito also points out the Soviet encroachment Es ccacepevosevseevasss 30 
¢ (gen western China, a fact that the world has paid too little Sdeeetele Tebe 0 
es; qagerention to. For of that vast extent of territory marked 1 csp aiacle > aes ie a tata / 
' ps China on our maps, at least one-quarter is now no Training of Signal Communication Personnel .60 | 
more Chinese in government than Mexico is a province | "Tactics & Techni £ Signal C , | 
re Rot the United States. It is years since the Nanking Gov- a _ . sii ian emmanuel 
My tment has collected a penny of taxes from her western aa elite Sci niat ost) Oe 
ay, — It is, in fact, no more than a measure of po- Historical Sketch of the Signal Corps...... 50 
"1 ness to consider these western countries as Chinese at Tactics & Technique of Signal Comeunica 
ree all. - r 
ell, Indeed, however we may be inclined to feel sbout tions for Infantry and Cavalry Divisions.. .60 | 
ae Japanese * aggression,” we cannot estimate the situation Tactics & Technique of Signal Communica- 
ot Win full wichout weighing carefuly these two items—tacit tions for the Corps, Army and Communi- 
ty Chines: ipproval and Soviet encroachment in the west. 0S EE TLE TD .. 1.00 
- With regard to Japan's wishes on disarmament Baron ay a 60 | 
5 Saito’s discussion is itself disarmingly frank. Why does sc alc ea aicaanea Selle 
d an\ he asks in effect, desire big warships unless it | 





As t offensive warfare against distant lands? That "= — — 
THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) cloth..... $1.50 
paper.... 1.25 
Outlines of the World’s Military History 

















 - , see Cloth. cecsone 3.00 

de luxe.... 3.75 

Company Administration (Virtue) paper... 1.25 

ee 1.75 

Basic Field Manual, Vol II (IDR) ine Leseauaisies 4 

ween 1. 

leatherette 1.80 

The Officer’s Griddle .........c.ccccocscsccseseee pai ee 

Military Medical Manual 4.50 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photo- 

IED cablsdahissdtaneincaniseg paper 1.00 

. es 1.25 

leatherette... 1.50 

Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, plain............. 1.75 

With flap, pocket and slate .........ccccccccsescsecessseees 2.25 

I cel 4.00 

Chasing Villa (Tompkins) ws 2.50 

Infantry Drill Regulations ...........ccccccsscesssessceseees 50 

Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic............ 4.00 

Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced...... 5.75 

Tactics and Technique of Cavalry ..0........:cccsccesse 4.50 

The Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al)... 2.50 

Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic........ 4.50 

Advanced Engineer Manual .............. scccsssscessssseseseee 6.00 

Coast Artillery (complete) ..........ccccssesessssseersereees 6.00 

k= UO a 2.00 

American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes.............. 10.00 

Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps.................. 1.00 

Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth....... 1.00 


leatherette 1.50 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds)..... 1.50 

















Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) ................+ 3.00 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 1.50 
Tactics and Technique of Infentry ‘nt 

Associated Arms 25 
Field Service Regulations, 1923 ...........:.-ccccsessesseeees 75 
Infantry in Battle 3.00 
Fundamentals of Military Stratesy ‘(Rtinnen) 2.50 
The Soldier’s Handbook 50 
West Point Guide Book 60 
National Defense (Reference Data) .............00+ ae 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) ........cscssssreessees 2.00 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) ...........sss0 3.00 
The Profession of Arms (Colby) .....ccccccccscosssesees 1.50 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy)........ 1.00 
A General Staff Officer’s Notes ..ccccccccsssssssecseseee 1.50 
Flags of the World (Waldron) ......ccccccccsssssesssee 50 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) ................. 3.50 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) ................... 2.00 
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being the case, why not heed Japan’ S$ suggc ‘nl 
stroy all aircraft carriers and costly battleships tan 
mum size of cruiser, and a maximum total t 
let all nations who so desire keep that size of : «2 Onk 
thus, suggests the author, can Great Brita: and 
United States truly convince Japan of their go. | will ss 
their non-intention of making war on the ot! er side 4 
the world. And thus, also, can Japan utterly assure 4 
rest of the world in turn that she has no wis) to com 
war across any ocean. 

It is true that Shanghai 1 is hardly the width © an ocey 
from Japan. It 1s also true that Shanghai i is distant by, 
thousand miles from Manchuria, where Japan's mai 
interests lie. And it is further the case that the auth 
does not cover in his volume the affairs of 1932, whe 
some 60,000 Japanese were landed to fight on the centr! 
Chinese seaboard. 

If we gain one deep lesson from Baron Saito’s , 
ing prose it is that nations are not yet as fine a: 





2€O yle. If we could say to ourselves with certainty 
all of Japan felt toward us as her honorable A A mbass ‘or 











does—and many another wise and civilized gentlemy HEA 

of his country—then, indeed, could we say, “We ap 

have no doubt of this nation. It is our friend and we 
shall never quarrel. ™ SPIE! 
But can we say this of any nation implicitly? In other Jaci 
words, have nations yet reached the point where faith pussial 
can freely substitute itself for strength? —J.1.G GER 
Nazi t 
OUR CHANGING NATIONAL oy ea State La ¢ 
ment of Major General William C. Rivers, U. § 3geo™ ‘ 
Army, Retired, at a Public Hearing on the Invitation . A f 
the House Committee on Military Affairs, fl 4 me - 
1935; pd 
Ror 

The statement of General Rivers, U. S. Army, Retired 


before the House Committee on Military Affairs on si 
4, 1935, has been privately printed i in pamphlet form 
The text is about 25,000 words in length and is accom: 
panied by a chart of the Pacific and a deancts of the Ur ni 
States, showing corps area and army boundaries and 
location of Army posts, schools, arsenals, etc. 

General Rivers’ 47 years of service, from his entrance 
into the Military Academy in 1883 until his ret irement 
in 1930, well qualify him to speak competently ont 
subject of national defense. His varied service and pattic ct 
pation in three over-seas’ wars have given him wide vision 
and a broad discernment of the needs of the United States 
in the matter of preparedness and the means to adequatel 
provide national security. 

General Rivers advocates a single Department of Nz 
tional Defense with under secretaries of Army, Navy and 
Air. He recommends an Air Corps separate from the 
Army and Navy, but with components assigned to trait 
with each during peace time. His remarks on ath defense 
of our West Coast are worthy of deep considerati 1. The 
author would assemble all Service schools in one training 
area in order that a war strength brigade or a skeleton dt 
vision might be available to make instruction at thee 








nent 





practical. Small posts would be given to 
;, and municipalities for park use, and their 
sferred to the large posts made available by 
a of school garrisons into one large training 
promotion system is criticized and the Navy 
stem by selection advocated. Certain aspects 
3a 8° and the Military Academy come 
are of criticism and recommended changes. 
C tivers concludes by recommending a National 
ef incil and a small National Defense College 
Hn jointly with the Armed Services the whole 
f national security. 
lerate yet sound and shrewd discussion of our 
blem should be of interest to every govern- 
al. both civil and military, and also to every 


-W.G. J. 


nded layman.- 


to a. a 
lew Books 
Heaven Hicu: Hert Deep, Lieut. N. Archibald. An 
xciting account of the adventures of a young American 
World War. $2.50. 
Spies Break THRouGH, Captain A. Bauermeister. 
Reminiscences of a German secret service officer on the 


MeRussian front. Cheaper edition. $2.00. 
™ GerMaANny Prepare For War, Professor E. Banse. A 
Nazi theory of national defense. Cheaper edition. $2.50. 
La Gromer pE Verpun, Colonel H. Bouvard. The final 


form of the author’s earlier book on Verdun. $2.50 
A Book or Batties, G. P. Baker. A description of 
fifteen battles that determined the course of civiliza- 
rior $4 oo. 
Ropert BLAKE, Colonel R. Be adon. A biography of 
the great admiral who rose to fame in the wars with the 
Jutch. $6.00. 
| [He Campaicn or Apowa, G. F. H. Berkeley. The 
second edition of a long recognized standard authority. 
ApmiraL Toco, Major R. V. C. Bodley. A biography 
of the Grand Old Man of Japan. $6.00. . 
Tue Crusapes, G. A. Campbell. A history. $5.00. 


Haic D. Cooper. This biography of the British field 


Smarshal has been warmly praised and hotly attacked in 


England, where it was published. Two volumes, each 
$8.00. 


DarpaneLtes Ditemma, Admiral E. K. Chatterton. 


A history of the naval operations of the Dardanelles. 
< - 


20.50 


SteanY Drummer, S. Casson. A straightforward and 


vanic irrative of the author's experiences in the World 
War. $4.00. 

\ 

\[EDITERRANEAN MEDLEY, Captain L. Dawson. An 
a t the naval operations in the Mediterranean. 
( dition. $2.50. 

( ‘E-ENGLIsH Mopern Minitary Dictionary, by 
off 


the British Army. 


$7.00. 
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4 ? “Sy 
. 7 ‘ . 
fy . 
Actual Size About 7%” x 3%” x .06” 
* . * 


Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
topographical problems such as are met with in the 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 

Comprises three instruments in one: Protractor, 
Co6rdinating Ruler and Straight Edge. Carries two 
angular scales, mils and degrees; two codrdinate rulers 
for a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for scales of 
1 :20,000 and 1;21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500; 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting 


Due to increased cost of manufacture it has become 
necessary to advance the price of this protractor to 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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Show Your Colors 
Official Lapel Insignia Adopted by the 


Executive Council 
- 
To be worn on civilian clothes by Active and 


Associate Members of The United 
States Infantry Association 





The bar is of bronze, gold-plated. The center is 
enameled blue (for Infantry) with panel of black 
and gold at ends designating an officer. The bar 
is equipped with a gold-plated shank back button. 
The illustration is actual size. The bar is the only 
part that shows when worn. Neat and distinctive 
in appearance. 


Price 50c Postpaid 
In lots of 10 or more, 20% discount, f.o.b. Washington 
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AUTOMOBILE AND GasoutinE ENGINE ENcYCLOPEDIA, 
Professor A. L. Dyke. The seventeenth edition, revised 
for the student, the repair man and the car owner. $6.00. 

Micrrary AND IMPERIAL ORGANISATION, Major L. C. 
Evans. A guide to the military organization of the British 
Empire. $1.50. 

ProBLeME ves Lurrxriecs, G. W. Feuchter. A review 
of some of the problems facing modern air forces. $2.00. 

Tue Batre oF JuTLAND, Commander H. H. Frost. 
A study of the greatest naval battle in the world’s his- 
tory by an American naval officer. $4.50. 

Rott On Next Wak, J. Gibbons. The common man’s 
guide to life in the British army. $2.50. 

Rirte Company AND PLATOON Tactics, Major L. F. 
Hay. What to do and how to do it in the British Army. 
$2.00. 

PiricrimaceE, Colonel G. S. Hutchison. An accurate 
guide to the western battlefields. $3.00. 

A Poputar History oF THE Great War, Sir H. A. 
Hammerton. For an account that is not too technical this 
set is difficult to beat. Six volumes for $5.00. 

Le Jour Nore: La Bataice pu Broum_tarp DevaNnt 
Amiens, Gen. E. Kabisch. $2.50. 

JacpstaFFet 356, M. F. Kahnert. A German squad- 
ron in war and defeat. $2.00. 

Scapa Frow to tHE Dover Srrarts, 1916-18. The 
second volume of The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. The full story of the evacuation 
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of Gallipoli, the Dover Patrol and the Zee! 
$5.00. 

Nicut Rawers oF THE Air, A. R. Kingsf 
ences of a night-flying pilot who raided “H 
many dark nights. $2.00. 

Tis Our Army, Captain J. R. Kennedy. 
ment of British Army policy by the distingu 
of the Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette. $3.25. 

A RircemMan Went To War, Captain H. W. \. 
Bride. A narrative of the author’s experiences and ob, 
vations while with the Canadians in France and Belgiyy, 
with particular emphasis accorded the use of the militay 
rifle in sniping, its place in modern armament, and thy 
work of the individual soldier. $3.50. 

Wak Letrers or GENERAL Monasu. Letters from the 
front by one of the ablest soldiers the war produced 
$3.25. 

Les Cuasseurs Dans LA BaTAILLE DE FRANce, Gen. 
eral E. Mangin. The 47th Chasseur Division in th 
operations from July to November, 1918. $3.00. 

In Morocco WitH THE Lecion, G. W. Price. The 
author, a journalist, has been an eyewitness to military 
operations in many parts of the world. $6.00. . 

Gory AND DownFALL, General Polovtsoff. An auto 
biography of a Russian general officer covering the period 
1896, when he joined his regiment, to 1918, when be 
escaped from the Bolsheviki. $5.00. 

Lawrence, E. Rosinson. A new biography of the 
leader of the Arab revolt. $2.00. 

























Important Notice to Subscribers 


We want you to receive promptly and regularly (bi-monthly) your copy of 
the Journal; this will depend, primarily, on whether you keep the Editorial 
Office, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., informed of any change in 
your address. Postmasters are required to forward, under Sec. 769, Par. 10, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, second-class mail addressed to members of the 
U.S. Military or Naval Service when change of address is due to official orders. 
Regardless of whether or not this regulation is complied with, your address on 
our mailing list is incorrect unless you notify us of each change. Incorrect 
address causes an annoyance to you, an unnecessary expense to the Associa- 
tion, and a nuisance to the mailman. 


To insure receiving your copy of the Journal on time (we like to think that | 
you wait impatiently for the appearance of each new issue) and to save your 
Association money, we urge subscribers to notify us promptly of any contem- 
plated or accomplished change in address. A penny postcard will do the trick; 
or ask your Postmaster for Form 22-B, fill it out and mail, 1c postage required. 
When advising of change in address give the following information: 





(Name) 
Present Address 






(Rank) 
New Address after (give date) 
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Fu .damentals of 
Military Strategy 


OLONEL O. P. Rosinson, Infantry 


7 


een and searching analysis of the funda- 
mentals that govern the conduct of war. Illus- 
trated by notable examples from history. 


Strategy is a subject appropriate to all grades. 

It possesses endless appeals to thoughtful specu- 

lation, its possibilities for study are inexhaustible 

| There is no more effective way to acquire sound 

| judgment and logical reasoning than a mastery 
of the enduring elements of strategy. 


$2.50 Postpaid 


Manual of Adminis- 
tration for the CCC 


For the use of Company Officers 
By Lieut. L. P. D. WARREN, Infantry Reserve 


In this text the writer has given to officers who 
may be ordered to CCC duty a brief but compre- 
hensive view of the situation that will confront 
them, and the problems they will have to meet 
and solve. This manual is a material aid in the 
performance of administrative duties. The multi- 
tudinous details of organization and paper work 
are ably handled. 


75c Postpaid 
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- Court-Martial 


Practical Guide 


_ By Major T. F. McCartny, Infantry 


A 


A most reliable and practical guide for correctly 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge 
advocate or defense counsel of a general or 
special court-martial. 


A 
In Novel Spiral Binding 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Military Intelligence 
A New Weapon in War 


By CoLONEL W. C. SWEENEY, Infantry 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more 
effective brought about the development of a new 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it 
a decisive factor in modern warfare. 


A good book for civilians and a necessary book 
for military men. 


$2.00 Postpaid 








My Experiences 
in the World War 


By GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Commander in Chief, A.E.F. 


Here is the whole story of what America did in 
the War by the one man who knows it. This story 
by the commander in chief of the A.E.F.—a 
story held back by General Pershing until every 
word was just as he wished it — is one that must 
be read by everyone in any country who wants 
the final word on the American Army in France. 

INTwo VoLuMES + ILLUSTRATED 


This is the edition that sold for $10.00 
$5.00 Postpaid 











Soldiers Unmasked 


By Lt. CoLoneL W. A. GANogk, Infantry 


The book that has been converting radical 
pacifists. One minister recommended it to his 
congregation from the pulpit. A head of a rad- 
ical pacifistic group resigned his chairmanship 
after reading it. The press is universally enthusi- 
astic about it. Entertaining reading. 


This small, but most enlightening book will 
appeal to all officers and civilians who wish to 
have a complete picture of the military history 
of the United States. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
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U-BoorsFALLeN, Captain J. Rehder. The story of the 
British Q-ships told by a German officer. $3.50. 

Wirn PersHinc in Mexico, Colonel H. A. Toulmin. 
The author's experiences while a member of the Punitive 
Expedition. $2.00. 

RETURN O§ THE Dark INVADER, Captain F. Rintelen. 
The Dark Invader continues the account of his experi- 
ences from 1917 to 1935. $3.25. 

FREDERICK THE Great, F. T. P. Veale. His life and 
place in history. $3.00. 

CANADA AND THE AMERICAN RevotuTion, G. M. 
Wrong. A history of the disruption of the first British 
empire. $5.00. 

Le Marécuatr Ney, H. Welschinger. A biography of 
the “Bravest of the Brave.” $3.00. 

Great Britain AND THE GERMAN Navy, E. L. Wood- 
ward. A history of the naval race between Britain and 
Germany in the years 1898-1914. $6.50. 
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Book Bargains 


WARPATH (Stanley Vestal). 

Published price $3.00. Our price $2.00. 
THE FAR EASTERN FRONT (Edgar Snow). 

Published price $3.75. Our price $2.00. 
‘THE MENACE OF JAPAN (T. O’Conroy). 

Published price $3.00. Our price $1.75. 


JOURNAL Janua) ebruan 
SINBAD THE SOLDIER (Major P. C. Wren). 

Published price $2.00. Our | ‘ice $1.09 
THE Great Powwow (C. E. Sears). 

Published price $2.00. Our | ice $1.09, 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA (H Shanks) 


Published price $3.00. Our price $159 
SECRET SERVICE OPERATOR 13 (R. W. Chamber 
Published price $2.50. Our price $199 


Too Many Boats (C, L. Clifford ). 
Published price $2.50. Our price $1.09 
ATTACK ON Everest (Hugh Ruttledge). 
Published price $3.50. Our price $299 
LONG REMEMBER (MacKinlay Kantor). 
Published price $2.50. Our 
Spy (Capt. Bernard Newman). 
Published price $2.50. Our price $1.59 
AMERICAN SECRET SERVICE AGENT (Don Wilkie ) 
Published price $2.50. Our price $1.59 
TOWARD THE FLAME (Hervey Allen). 
Published price $2.50. Our price $1.59 
AMERICA FACES THE Next War (Frank H. Simonds). 
Published price $1.00. Our price $59 
A CAPTAIN DEPARTED (Capt. A. W. Smith). 
Published price $2.50. Our price $1.59 
SALT Winps AND Gost Dust (Major ]. W. Thomason), 
Published price $2.50. Our price $2.0 
RosertT E. LEE, THE WeEsT POINTER (Maj. Gen. C. D 
Rhodes ) Published price $3.00. Our price $1.0 
THE A.E.F. IN CARTOON (From Stars and Stripes) 
Published price $1.50. Our price $1.00 


price $1.59 
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German edition: 


400 Pages ‘ Substantially Bound 

















INFANTRY IN BATTLE 


Now Available in German 


It has been so long since the Germans have brought out a translation of an American book 
on tactics that the mind of man runneth not to the contrary. That they have done so in 
the case of INFANTRY IN BATTLE is news. Few of our officers will be interested in 
the German translation, recently off the press, but the fact that there is one, should inspire 
American officers with a desire to get acquainted with the original publication. Here’s 
what one reviewer, a distinguished general in the German Army, has to say about the 


‘*A reading of the book involuntarily reminds one of the words of Frederick the Great: 
‘Experience is worth nothing unless meditated upon, digested and put into practice.’ The special 
merit of this volume springs from the fact that the collaborators have undertaken a digestion 
of the experiences of the World War in a somewhat different manner than heretofore. * * * 
The beginner, as well as the officer who has become unaccustomed to troops by long assign- 
ments at office work, must in particular become acquainted with the fundamentals. To accom- 
plish this the authors do not select the method of purely theoretical discussion, but take actual 
examples from the World War. From these examples simple rules are deduced. This method 
is especially convincing because, in each case, a positive and a negative argumentation is given. 
The conclusions are of Moltkean clearness and precision. * * * A valuable publication which 
we hope will find wide circulation in Germany, especially among our officers.’’ 


von COCHENHAUSEN, 
Lieutenant General. 


Copies of our own American edition are still available. Better get yours now! 
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